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Tide of East Germans Rises 
At Morni ’s Prague Embassy 


By Serge Schmemann 

-VfH- )W Times Sen ice 

BONN — A new rush of East 
Germans into the West German 
Embassy in Prague has shaped a 
major crisis in the continuing story 
of the East German exodus. 

According to West German offi- 
ces and reports from Prague, 
more than 2,000 East Germans 
have now packed the muddy com- 
pound, and others were continuing 
to climb the fence in full view of 
Czechoslovak guards, who made 
no effort to stop them. 

■ More than 600 East Germans 
arrived overnight from Wednesday 
to Thursday, officials said. Many 
of the newcomers were part of a 
throng of East Germans who came 
to Prague for an international soc- 
cer match. Officials feared the in- 
flux would continue, noting that 
East Germans required no special 
permission to enter Czechoslova- 
kia. 

Witnesses described refugees 
packed tightly in heated tents cm 
the increasingly muddy grounds of 
the embassy." Many children were 
reported sick with colds or stomach 
aches. 

[A government spokesman said 
Czechoslovak authorities might 
provide emergency accomodation 
to the refugees. The Associated 
Press reported from Prague. 

[The spokesman, Miroslav Pavel, 
told West German television late 
Thursday that his government was 


interested in solving “this verv un- 
comfortable situation in the 'West 
German Embassy.” 

[“We are doing something.” he 
said. Mr. Pavel said negotiations 
between West German and 
Czechoslovak Red Cross officials 
were going on to find emergency 
accomodation outside the embassy 
for the refugees. But he also warned 
that East Germans caught trying to 
flee across the border to Hungary 
would be arrested.] 

The crisis deepened this week 
when only a handful of the refugees 
accepted an offer to return to East 
Germany with a guarantee that 
they would In allowed to emigrate 
within six months. 

Reports from Prague indicated 
that the East Germans either dis- 
trusted the offer or were holding 
out for a direct release to West 
Germany, like the East Germans in 
Hungary who have been allowed to 
leave unhindered since Sept. 10. 

Latest reports from the Hungar- 
ian-Austrian border said 22,427 
East Germans had crossed as of 
Thursday. For all the East Ger- 
mans. the goal has been to reach 
West Germany, where they are 
guaranteed automatic citizenship. 

The embassy occupation was the 
reported subject of talks Thursday 
between the West and East Ger- 
man foreign minis ters. Hans- Die- 
trich Genscher and Oskar Fischer, 
at the United Nations. But there 


was no indication of any initiative 
to move the East Germans out of 
the compound or to halt the flow of 
new refugees. 

The embassy has been formally 
closed to visitors since the influx of 
refugees first became a problem in 
easily August. 

Czechoslovak officials insisted 
the problem was between East and 
West Germany, and evidently were 
anxious not to harm relations with 
either. West Germany is Czecho- 
slovakia’s main Western trading 
partner, while East Germany is a 
major Eastern trade partner and 
ideological ally. 

At the same rime, Czechoslova- 
kia ranks with East Germany 
among the East bloc countries least 
disposed toward change, and is 
considered unlikely to follow the 
H ungarian example. 

Unconfirmed reports circulated 
earlier this week that Erich Hon- 
ccker. the East German leader, had 
decreed that the occupations of the 
embassies in Prague and Warsaw 
must end before the celebrations of 
East Germany’s 40th anniversary 
on OcL 7. Mikhail S. Gorbachev, 
the Soviet leader, is scheduled to 
lead East bloc dignitaries to East 
Berlin. 

Even if Mr. Honecker gave no 
such specific instruction, there was 
little doubt that East Germany 

See REFUGEE, Page 4 
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Irmgard Adam-Schwaetzer, center, a West German official, visiting East German refugees in the embassy in Prague on Thursday. 
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Ukraine 
Dismisses 
Its Leader 

Gorbachev Flies 

To Kiev for FaU 
Of Party Chief 

By Bill Keller 

.V«h Ycrk Tunes Service 

MOSCOW — The Communist 
Party in the Ukraine on Thursday 
ended the 17-year rule of in leader. 
Vladimir V. Shcberbitsky. whose 
firm control of the second largest 
Soviet republic bad been shaken by 
pnfinnaliqn and coalfield UQ- 

rcst , . 

Mr. Shcberbitsky was replaced 
by hisdepniy, Vladimir A. Ivashko, 
who is regarded as a cautious polit- 
ic*} pragmatist, and who has re- 
cently called for sterner measures 

to s u ppress nationalist movements. 

Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the presi- 
dent and Soviet party leader, flew 
to Kiev to oversee the transfer of 
power in the critical republic. 

His speech to the Ukrainian par- 
ty’s Central Committee, broadcast 
Thursday evening on parinnil tele- 
vision. resembled a pre-campaign 
pep in which he flatly rejected 
the idea that the party would either 
surrender political leadership or 
deviate into capitalism. 

“There are attempts to 


Ferdinand Marcos, Archetypal Strongman, Dies 



By Keith B. Richburg 
and William Branigin 

tt'ashmgtm Petr Service 

WASHINGTON — Former 
President Ferdinand E Marcos of 
the Philippines, who for more than 
two decades personified the 
“strongman” ruler known in much 
of the developing world, died of 
heart failure Thursday in exile in 
Hawaii He was 72. 

Mr. Maicos died at SL Francis 
Medical Center, where he had been 
a patient for nearly 10 months with 
kidney, lung and heart ailme nts, 
pneumonia "and bacterial infec- 
tions, «aida Spokesman for the cen- 
ter. 

"Father’s not here anymore. 
He’s gone.” Mr. Marcos’s wife. 
Imelda. told about two dozen sup- 
porters outside the hospital room, 
said a family spokesman, Roger 
Peyuan. 


Mr. Marcos was an Asian auto- 
crat and master politician who used 
shrewd statecraft, personal charis- 
ma, youthful good looks, baritone 
oratory and. at times, ruthless re- 
pression to keep an iron grip on the 
sprawling Philippine archipelago. 

Yet in the end he died not as an 
overpowering figure tut a pathetic 
one, sickly, discredited and dis- 
graced. Banished to a comfortable 
but ignominious exile in Hawaii 
after his 1986 overthrow by a “peo- 
ple power” revolution, he left be- 
hind in his homeland a lasting lega- 
cy of poverty, corruption and 
despair. 

it was perhaps the final irony of 
a career marked by corruption and 
deceit that, near the end, many of 
his opponents still did not believe 
that he was mortally itt. They sus- 
pected instead that he was claiming 
to be on his deathbed to avoid 


having to testify in U.S. legal pro- 
ceedings aimed at recovering some 
of his enormous, ill-gotten wealth. 

Indeed, Mr. Marcos had said for 
years that he suffered from no more 
than an occasional cold, when in 
fact he had an incurable disease, 
lupus erythematosus and secretly 
underwent two kidney transplants. 

His death leaves his wife alone to 
battle charges in the United States 
and the Philippines that they stole 
S168 million to S10 billion from 
their homeland’s treasury. 

Mr. Marcos’s personal decline in 
many ways mirrored the decay of 
' ;ke counuy he mist. Once consid- 
ered the region's economic success 
story, the Philippines decayed un- 
der "Mr. Marcos. Political institu- 
tions atrophied, the national econ- 
omy fell into disrepair and the 

See MARCOS, Page 4 


Bonn and Allies Agree 
To Reduce Flight Noise 


Aquino Bars Philippines Burial, Gtang Fear of Unrest 


Mr. Marcos arriving in Hawaii in 1986 to begjn Us exfle. 


By Peter Maass 

K'jthiftgh*i Past Service 

MANILA — President Corazon C. Aquino, 
citing the threat of political turmoil said Friday 
that the body of Ferdinand E Marcos could not be 
returned to the Philippines for burial 

Mrs. Aquino, who came to power in the popular 
uprising that drove Mr. Marcos from office in 
1986, offered condolences to his family. But she 
refused to alter her stand against burial in the 
Philippines, a position she took months ago, saying 
that the decision had been made for the sake of the 
“tranquillity of the state and the order of society.” 

Marcos loyalists denounced Mrs. Aquino and 
warned that distraught followers of the late dicta- 


tor might turn to violence if the government re- 
fused to back down. Vice President Salvador Lau- 
rel, who split from Mrs, Aquino a year ago, joined 
the loyalists in demanding a burial with state 
honors in Mr. Marcos's home province. 

Mrs. Aquino appears to believe that protests 
sparked by her decision are less threatening than a 
potential wave of emotions and disturbances set 
off by a return of Mr. Marcos's body. Her calculat- 
ed risk underscores the fragility of democracy in 
the Philippines. In an effort to ensure that protests 
do not get out of control the army military com- 
mand held an emergency planning session. 

[The army said after the meeting that it was 
See AQUINO, Page 4 


By Robert J. McCartney 

Washington Post Semcc 

BONN — West Germany an- 
nounced a major package of steps 
on Thursday to reduce noise 
caused by low-level military train- 
ing flights that have become in- 
creasingly unpopular with West 
German citizens. 

Defense Minister Gerhard Std- 
tenberg, who unveiled the seven- 
point program at a news confer- 
ence, said the changes would 
reduce noise by about 45 percent in 
the wen regio ns in Wcsr Germany 
where low-level flight training is 
permitted. He said the changes had 
been agreed to by the United States 
and other allies. 

The main changes were a sharp 
reduction in the amount of time 
that pilots may fly at the lowest 
permissible altitude of 75 meters 
(245 feet), and a cutback in the 
speed at which aircraft are flown. 

The package also reduces the 
number of hours of low-level flying 
by the West German Air Force, 
increases the number of towns over 
which such exercises are banned, 
and provides for some training 
flights now conducted over land to 
be carried out over the North Sea. 

The package, the result of two 
months of consultations between 
the Bonn government and its North 
Allan tic Treaty Organization alius, 
represents a compromise between 
the need to cany out realistic train- 
ing and rising unhappiness in West 
Germany over the noisy and dan- 
gerous low-level flight exercises. 


General Michael J. Dugan, com- 
mander is chief of U&'Atr Forces 
in Europe, or USAFE, said in a 
statement issued by his headquar- 
ters in Ramstdn that “the new, 
more restrictive rules challenge 
USAFE to maintain our current 
level of t raining ” 

But General Dugan said Ms 
forces would meet the new stan- 
dards, *ed he praised the a gre e - 
mem as “yet another affiance step 
to minimize the impact of kw-levri 
flying on tilt citizens of ibe Federal 
E^pobbt of Germany.” . 

Popular discontent m West Ger- 
many over low-level flying has been 
faded by a pair of dramatic mili- 
tary aircraft accidents last yen; 
and by the perception that the need 
for such training has fallen as the 
threat posed by the Warsaw. Pact 
appears to fade in the cunait era of 
East- West ddente. 

Seven people were Killed in De- 
cember when a U.S. nnfitaiy pirate 
crashed in a residential neighbor- : 
hood of Remschdd, northeast of 
Cologne, and 70 died in a crash in 
August 1988 at a military air show 
at Ramstem. 

While neither accident was the 
result of a Jow-kvel flying exercise, 
the publicity spurred calls for cut- 
backs m such training. The t 
tion, left-of-center Social 
cratic Party, has urged a 
ban on such exercises, which 
NATO considers vital to teach pi- 

See FLIGHTS, Page 4 


that the party is straying from 
Mamst-Leninist path, and that 
this is what brings the country to 
chans" he sakL “This is slande r ." 

But be also called for the party to 
forsake “the oki, forcible methods” 
and to work in harmony with other 
political forces. 

Mr. Shcherbitsky’s departure 
was foreordained last week when 
he was removed from the ruling 
Sbviet-pany Politburo, where he 
had served for 26 years. Except for. 
Mr. Gorbachev ami Foreign Minis- 
ter Eduard . A. Shevardnadze, he 
was the last holdover from the now 
discredited Brezhnev era. 

The official Tass press agency 
said that Mr. Ivasnlco, 56, was 
elected in a secret ballot over one 
rival after Mr. Shcberbitsky an- 
nounced Ms. desire to retire at the 
age. of 71..- .r- 

' Despite Ms reputed oooioessto- 
wapHihefibcraH^ by 

Mr. fS^Jfeaiaian 

leader dong 

came Ms psty machine bpt tight 
control over the great tnfaecal, in- 
dustrial and agricateunlbeaitlrad 
and it&pcpalaticnof 52 tmUjon. " 

But m the pastyear,- sparks of 
nationalist discqBjteat haw begun 
to catch fire. 

A Ukrainian popular front 
group has org ani z e d, caffing for the 
ouster ofMr. Shcberb&ky, the re- 
vival of Ufcraiman language awl 
culture, and greater economic and 
political autonomy. The baamed 
Ukr ainia n Cathohc Church has 
also ergoyed a revival ianationaSst 
pockets of the western Ukraine. 

Movements forgreaternKtepeu- 
dence have not codesced as quiddy 
ia die Ukraine as they have in the 



arkra and by a cultural di- 
betweea the heavily Uk rainia n 

See UKRAINE, Page 4 


§ Dziy Acquiring 
'Bellas a’ Firm 

LOS ANGELES i Reuters) 
— Sony Core, is buying 
Guber- Peters Eniertainment 
Co., producer of “Batman," in 
a 5200 million deaL Peter 
Guber. a key officer, is report- 
edly Sony’s choice to manage 
Columbia Pictures, also ac- 
quired this week (Page 20) 

Conora? Maws 

Sbevardnadz? offered to medi- 
ate between :he Israelis and 
the PLO and host a meeting in 
the Soviet Union. Page 4. 
Pretoria hinted it might open 
beaches to all races. Page 2. 
Vice President Quayle urged 
support for the groups oppos- 
ing the Khmer Rouge. Fage 5. 

Weakens 

“Cristobal Colon," the opera, 
set sail from Barcelona. Dave 
Stevens reports. Page 13. 

Business / Finance 

Braniff, the mercurial U.S. air- 
line. is seeking bankruptcy 
protection again. Page 17. 

The spread of sound economic 
plans augurs well for growth, 
the IMF says. Page 17. 
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For the Greeks 9 the f Catharsis 5 

But Papandreou Drama Continues to Immobilize Athens 


By Edward Cody 

It ’os/irflgrpfr Pint Service 

ATHENS — Even disgraced and removed from 
power. Andreas Papandreou has continued to domi- 
nate the Greek political stage. 

Greece has been so absorbed by efforts to bring the 
former prime minister and his associates to trial for 
corruption that most other public business has fallen 
bv the wayside since spring. 

" Badly needed economic changes and foreign policy 
decisions eagerly awaited by Washington have been 
postponed until after elections scheduled for Nov. 5, 
while Greeks in and out of government have fixed 
their attention on Mr. Papandreou ’s fate. 

[Mr. Papandreou said Thursday that he was confi- 
dent of acquittal after the parliament voted to uy him 
for corruption in a 5200-million bank embezzlement 
scandal. Reuters reported. 

(“The evidence against me was never strong enough 
and it never will be,” Mr. Papandreou said. “I am 
confident of winning any trial.” 

[The parliament voted early Thursday morning, 165 


to 121, to send Mr. Papandreou to trial before a 
special tribunal on charges of accepting stolen money 
in the scandal at the private Bank of Crete. He is the 
first civilian prime minister to face c rimin al charges of 
wrongdoing committed while in office.] 

The coalition in power since June, an unlikely 
marriage of the conservative New Democracy party 
and the Communisi-ied Left Alliance, was formed 
exclusively around a two-point program. The first was 
to punish Mr. Papandreou and his Pan-Helienic So- 
cialist Movement, or Pasok, in what is called here “the 
catharsis." The second was to call new elections. 

Because the coalition partners are ideological ene- 
mies, they have been unable to agree on anything else 
of substance, according to politicians on ail sides. 

The government announced Thursday, only hours 
after Mr. Papandreou and four of his former ministers 
were recommended for trial that it would resign OcL 5 
and name a caretaker cabinet to expedite daily busi- 
ness during a month of campaigning. 

“Whatever decisions are necessary to turn around 

See GREECE, Page 4 



Bush Wins 
Vote to Cut 
Gains Tax 

By Tom Ken worthy - 

IVatfrington Pat Service 

WASHINGTON — The House 


a 30 percent reduction in the cara- 
taf-gains tax rate cm Thursday, giv- 
ing Preaden! Georg: Bush a signif- 
teant victory on one of. his m«m 
ca mpaig n promises and dealing the 
new Democratic leadership in the 
House a srtng in p blow. 

House members rejected the 
leadership's contention that the 
-(g g gyrewgold buy a windfall for 
bndiget deficit. 


Andreas Papandreou defending himself in parfiament before it <jrdered him tried on criminal charges. 



in-Off: Why Was Soviet Diplo: 


By Steve Lohr 

.Vch- Ycrk Times Service 

' STOCKHOLM — Three years and seven 
months after Prime Minister Olof Palme was killed 
in central Stockholm and two months after a 
derelict was convicted of the crime, the Palme case 
refuses to go away. 

It continues to create revelations, scandal and, 
most of all uncertainty, both about the conduct of 
the secret police and others throughout the long 
investigation and about the judicial finding in the 
case. 

“The Palme affair still produces tensions and 
conflicts within this society," said Jan Danielsson. 
a state prosecutor who is investigating illegal elec- 
tronic surveillance by the police in the case. “It is 
still dangerous.” 

The most recent sign of the charged nature of the 
affair is an intriguing tale of international espio- 


nage. military secrets and the bugging of a Soviet 
diplomat by the security police, even though that 
tantalizing mixture may be only tangential! v relat- 
ed to the Palme case. 

But the furor that the tale briefly raised seems to 
suggest that doubts about the Palme case are likelv 
to linger for years, largely because the hunt for the 
gunman dragged on so long and raised so manv 
questions that are still unanswered. 

On Aug. 24 a Swedish daily newspaper. Expres- 
ses reported that the transcript of the hu ggin g of a 
Soviet diplomat suspected of being a KGB agent 
—surveillance that took place on the night of Mr. 
Palme's death — had played* role in a clandestine 
inquiry into the killin g. 

. That inquiry, authorized by a former Swedish 
justice minister, focused on the possibility that Mr. 
Palme had been assassinated by a Marxist terrorist 
group because of Ms outspoken role in trying to cut 



off Swedish arms sales to Iran, as well as to Iraq, 
during the Gulf War. 

More sensationally, Expressen reported that a 
few analysts who had reviewed the tapes of the 
Soviet envoy's conversations, made on Feb. 28, 

1 986. the day of the Palme assassination, bad the 
impression, based on the tone of the Soviet diplo- 
mat's voice and other peculiarities, that he did not 
seem surprised that Mr. Palme had been killed. 

After the report was published in Expressen, the 
defense attorney representing Cart Gustav Chris- 
ter Pettersson, who was found guilty of the Palme 
killing in July and who is appealing that verdict, 
demanded to see transcripts of the tapes. 

The defense attorney, Ame Ujeros, and the 
prosecutors in the Paime case were then given a . 
summary of the transcripts. 

Both the defense lawyers and the prosecutors 
have since concluded that the summaries they were 


shown di e! not seem to have a direct beari n g on the 
case. IT 

The r *port has not prompted the defense to call 
new witnesses or demand that new documents be . . 
submitted in Mi. Pettersson' s appeal. The appeal 
before a} Stockholm court, is smeduled to end in 
early Ofobber. - . ^ . 

But tfeecaDse the contents , of the bugging tran- 
scripts JTaave not been disclosed, there has been 
considerable speculation about the information 

that th*#j"y include. 

ItrSwfj -Un 1«wks in the -press of most government 
’is and of routine police investigations are 
not prosecuted. But to disclose informa- 
[^■tmng Sweden’s foragn relations or the 
*nd organization ofilts seer* police. 

repeated questions from Swedish 

ISec PAEME, PagM 



Ted ^nrign ' tri' flyitjit print t«iai 

came u the House defeated, 23? to 
190, an alternative sponsored by 
tire Democratic leadership that 
would Ji&ve raised income taxes cm 
the wealthiest American taxpayers' 

. .to restore partially-to^cdcctibk 
individual retirement ftapainu, 
khown.-«s IRAs, aid to ent the 
federsilmdget defiot. ‘ V 
. The issue is tar from' settled, 
however. The measure approved 

- Thursday was winded hr a $I&6- 
hiHron burigefc-raming measure that 
is part of Ccmgress’* effort to meet 
a federal defimtarget ofSHO bil- 
lion fra- fiscal 1990, which begins 
Sunday. 

The House is e x pe ct e d to vote on 
. the overall Ml and send it to the 
Senate n rat week after other diffi- 
cult issues* such as catastrophic 
health and dnld care, are reso w ed. 
An. uncertain fate awaits tire mea- 

- sure in the Senate,-where the Dem- 
ocratic leadership alw) nppqSjfi ^ 

'lal gains cut. ' 

'nder the plaa endorsed by the 
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Pretoria 
May Open 
Beaches 

Activists Urged 
To Scrap Protest 

Compiled b> Our Staff From Dtspauba 

JOHANNESBURG — The 
South African government said 
Thursday that it was considering 
opening beaches to ail races, in a 
reversal of decades of apartheid 
practice. 

The country’s planning and pro- 
vincial affairs minister, Hern us 
Kriei, urged ana-apartheid activ- 
ists not to cany out a planned 
march on Strand beach in Cape 
Town on Saturday to protest laws 
that reserve the beach for whites 
only. 

“The use of beadles and other 
amenities by all races is receiving 
the urgent attention of the cabi- 
net, ” he said. 

The decision this week by Johan- 
nesburg to scrap racial segregation 
in municipal facilities, meanwhile, 
has drawn a muted response from 
black residents. 

The city’s management commit- 
tee voted Tuesday night to end all 
apartheid rules immediately at 
swimming pools, libraries and oth- 
er urban facilities. Buses, restricted 
cm most routes to whites, mixed- 
race and Indian people, win carry 
blacks as soon as formal permis- 
sion is granted by the dty Trans- 
portation Board. 

But black coups dismissed the 
decision in Johannesburg as only a 
small move by the ruling National 
Party, the political group that in- 
troduced the apartheid system of 
racial separation to South Africa 
more than 40 years ago. 

“It is impossible to become terri- 
bly excited over something which 
should always have existed in nor- 
mal society,” said an anti-apart- 
heid campaigner. Cassini Saloojee. 

A black commuter said, 'Tt 
doesn’t nuke sense to have inte- 
grated buses to white areas if 
blacks are still banned from living 
there." 

In Lusaka, Zambia, (he African 
National Congress dismissed the 
city’s change of policy as “insignifi- 
cant." 

A spokesman for the ANC, the 
main guerrilla movement fighting 
for control of South Africa, said 
Thursday that the move would only 
be relevant if apartheid were abol- 
ished throughout the nation. 

Other South African dries, par- 
ticularly Cape Town, have already 
banished apartheid rules in urban 
facilities, but there has been little 
movement toward demolishing the 
main pillars of racial segregation, 
such as separate residential areas. 

Access to beaches is regulated 
under the 1953 Separate Amenities 
Act, which segregates facilities 
such as toilets, parks and swim- 
ming pools. Its provisions have 
been increasingly ignored or dis- 
mantled over the years, especially 
in urban areas. 

South Africa's perennial beach 
issue becomes especially emotive as 
the Southern Hemisphere summer 
approaches. 

Mr. Kriei said the new govern- 
ment sworn in last week following 
segregated Sept. 6 parliamentary 
elections would shortly announce 
its policy on racial allocation of 
bfeaches. (Reuters, AP) 

■ Call to Commonwealth 
Commonwealth leaders meeting 
in Malaysia next month will be 
urged to pursue urnted action to 
end apartheid, Reuters reported 
Thursday from London. 

A report to the 49-nation meet- 
ing by the Commonwealth’s secre- 
tary-general, Shridath Ramphal, 
released Thursday in London, said 
global opposition to apartheid was 
“frankly disappointing." 


Senate in Reversal 


WORLD BRIEFS 



On Funding forSDI Walesa Warns Against Raising Prices 

U/IHIrUlgJI/f kJMSM. WARSAW (Reuters) - Uch Walesa warm* the 

_ _ eramem against allowing more huge pnoe nses as u mtrofcrcii* 

S 600 Million Restored to Program 


LCnnobH/laxa 

FRENCH POLICE CLASH WITH STRIKING GUARDS — French riot police grappling 
Thursday with striking prison guards at Fresnes prison near Paris, lire guards, who were 
blocking access to the prison, are demanding more money and improved working conditions. 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON —The Senate, 
caught up in a debate about the 
future of the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative, reversed field on Thursday 
and restored 5600 million to the 
missile-defense program. 

The action os the overall 5288 
billion military spending trill came 
in response to appeals from several 
lawmakers, including rite ranking 
members of the Senate Anned Ser- 
vices Committee, who said they 
feared that continuing cuts would 
cause irreversible damage to the 
program. 

On Tuesday, the Senate had 
overwhelmingly agreed to a 5900 
milli on reduction in President 
George Bash’s request for the pro- 
gram. popularly known as “star 
wars,” in the fiscal year beginning 
Sunday. Legislators cited the Sovi- 
et Union’s recent announcement 
that the program would no longer 
be linked to a treaty oa reducing 
strategic arms as a key factor in the 
decision to cal the funds. 


The Associated Press Bm by a vote of 53 u> 47, the dards would have to drop ana u wpuia oc « ^ toe 

SHNGTON —The Senate, Senate restored two-thirds of the economy began to recover. , w . 
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^Lrreverabfe damage to the 


eftrtCML appeais to haw «anM both Japanese government' and pan y of ficag 
the United Sutes £££ ffi 


kayama 


ust& opponftQB to 

Minister Taro N«. 
1 earlier this 


d ““ y * ar '^There wasaOHOonuneai from the Fotogn Minisiry. esrept to siy that 
Th Sd. 95 to 5 an Mr. Nakayama would pass the request on to party offioals. But a Major 
amAn aiinanrm tK> nef nf Hr. party leader reacted with surpnse and some disdain, according to 

SSLu in Tokyo. The offiefa Idem towa. *a^-- 8 cncnu7 tllc 
tinatioaalanti-uarcotics strike party, said *e idea of supponmg one party 1 m another country s election 
force if such a group is famed. A w® 5 "impossible, 
total amount was not specified. 

£££.%£*£ AIDS Drug in Test Will Be Given Out 

ter. Republican of Pennsylvania, WASHINGTON (AP) — The government announced a plan Thun- A 
was a nonbinding resolution calling day for expanded distribution of an experimental drug that appears to tie 
on the president to allow US. in- effective in stopping replication of the .AIDS virus. It is the fust tune (hat 
volvement in such a strike force. the Food and Drue Administration has agreed to make such an experi- 
The SDI vote came at the beds mental drug so widely available so early in testing, the agency said, 
of a House and Senate negotiating The drug, dideoxytnosise, or ddl. would be available to about 2,600 
session on the military authoriza- people with AIDS or AIDS-rdaied complex in controlled clinical dials to 
non bill in which House conferees test the effectiveness of the drug in comparison with AZT, or aridothytet- 
made clear they would not accept a dine, the only drug approved by the U.S. Food and Drug administration 
total for missile shield higher than that directly combats the AIDS virus. 

about 53 25 billion. Bristol-Myers Co„ which holds the license to manufacture ddL has said 

The Senate, in passing its nrifi- it wffl distribute the drug at no cost under theplan. The plan abowooH 
tary plan last month, approved $4.5 make ddl available to people with AIDS or advanced AIDS-related 
bilhon for the program; the House complex who cannot take AZT, and to patients in whom the disease is 
adopted S3.1 bflHon. For the past A2T and w-ho have no other tnaimeni 

three weeks, the negotiators have options. 


Audit Finds Record Housing Agency Loss 


By Jeff Gerth 

Vew York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — An inde- 
pendent audit of the U.S. programs 
that insure mortgages shows that 
they had a record loss of 542 bil- 
lion last year. 

The audit, released at a Senate 
hearing, suggests that the troubles 
at the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, which is part of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, are far more serious than 
had been thought. 

And the losses that the audit 
found proride the most costly indi- 
cation yet of management prob- 
lems at the department in the Rea- 
gan administration. 

Comptroller General Charles A. 


ings in the Reagan years have on- congressional investigative arm, 
covered two broad problems: the also attributed some of the losses to 
more publicized political tnanipo- economic downturns, especially in 
lation of housing money and the the Southwest, that caused a rising 
more costly mismanagement of number of defaults. He added that 
programs. a sluggish bousing market cut pre- 

A former top assistant to former tsums income. , , 

Housing Secretary Samuel R The audit was performed for the properties held m inventory. 

Pierce has refused to answer ques^ Gawnd Accounting Office by the 
tions from a House panel investi- accounting firm Price Waterhouse 
gating these problems. Only in the last two years have 

Mr. Bowsber said the audit pro- 
vided considerable evidence fat *““***£ 
the departmentdid not properly Ijf. 

lenders who gamed significant con- tL lolMf mdir frvii neT a rlniMt. 


congressional investigative arm. beyond whax is contained in its 
also attributed some of the losses to report. The firm declined to give an 
economic downturns, especially in unqualified opinion as to the accn- 
tbe Southwest, that caused a rising racy of financial statements be- 
n umber of defaults. He added that cause of ongoing investigations 
a sluggish bousing market cut pre- into possible diversions of mosey 


and misstatements of foreclosed 


General Accounting Office by the 
accounting firm Price Waterhouse: 
Only in the last two years have 


Meanwhile, the former executive 
assistant to Mr. Pierce refused to 
answer questions Wednesday from 


the agency's finanrial statements a House panel investigating abases 
been audited by the independent in the Department of Housing and 
accounting firm. The audits were Urban Development. 


requested by Congress even before 
the problems were revealed. 


The move by the former aide, 
Lance H. Wilson, occurred a day 


The administration promoted 
the division of risk between private 


Bowsher. who released the new au- lenders and the government as part 
dit, said the losses would signifi- of its privatization initiative: But 
candy affect the U.S. budget defi- the government retained most of 
ciL He said Congress would have to the risk. 


appropriate at least $4 billion u> $5 Investigators have said that 
billion over the next few years to many of the losses stemmed from 
make up for losses in two insurance some leaders’ practice of vastly 
funds that rely on congressional overvaluing property that was be- 


erament's equity or stake in all of Government Operations subco ra- 
ils programs combined. Just two mhtee on employment and boos- 
years ago the equity was more than ing. The panel is investigating alle- 
53 billion, but, according to the gations of widespread political 
new audit, there is now a deficit of favoritism in U.S. bousing pro- 
S2.9 billion. grams. 

This 56 billion deterioration Mr. Wilson is one of four former 


subsidies. 

Congressional and agency inves- 
tigations of the department's work- 


ing mortgaged. 

Mr. Bowsher, who heads the 
General Accounting Office, the 


“starts to show where the dollars senior housing officials to die his 
went,” Mr. Bowsher said Wednes- Fifth Amendment right against 
day after his testimony before the compelled sett-incrimination be- 
Senate Banking subcommittee on fore the subcommittee. And his si- 


housing and urban affairs. 


lence Wednesday means that Law- 


The audit raised the possibility makers may never be able to fully 
that there may be additional losses unravd the' affair. 


A Tax Siege Tests the Intifada ? em | Sa ^ 

«F iPWS f.n* 

Israeli Collectors Confiscate West Bank Town’s Property Qy^ r 


By Jackson Diehl 

post Sen ue 


Now, the Israeli authorities ap- 
pear determined to crush this suib- 


BEIT SAHUR, Occupied West b°m stronghold just east of Befile- 
Bank — Every day for the last hem. 


week, this once-prosperous Chris- 
tian town has endured a virtual 


Residents say tax collectors, sol- 
diers and armed civilians have be- 


siege by the Israeli Army, with its B un systematically raiding the 
shops closed, its phone" lines cut s* 10 !* anti homes of the delin- 
aad its main roads choked by quints, confiscating hundreds of 
checkpoints. thousands of dollars worth of in- 

™ - ** 

?V f SO< ^ e ^ & nwve those they encounter. So far, the 
from house to house, carting away dghl 

television sets, videocassette play- been arrested 

er^couches and evoi toasters. ^ mda ^ f 

JSL2 S 2JS2.-T3* • to. it ■ d agToS 


tant test of strength in the see-saw 
course of the rebellion, or intifada. 
as it is known in Arabia Although 
many Arab businesses in the terri- 
tories long ago gave up the tax 
boycott, Bdt Sahur has remained 
remarkably uiuted despite sanc- 
tions ranging from the withdrawal 
of driver's licenses to occasional 
arrests. 

For Palestinian leaders the town 
has become a key example of civil 
disobedience at a time when the 
role of such resistance in the inti- 
fada is waning. And for Israeli mili- 
tary leaders, Bdt Sahur is a key 


‘X' X ™ uu> W mer- point on the main road into town. T T c pacuyrag 

1“ <*■» «> sprak to a group o( ?' 1 mliJ 


trialists of Beit Sahur have defiant- 
ly refused to pay income tax or the 
value-added sales taxes imposed by 
Israel becoming a symbol of the 
mass civil disobedience that the up- 
rising's leaders have encouraged. 


ter 




to oraer to speax to a group of 
reporters, the mayor and leading 
merchants gathered on a hillside on 
the outs kiits of town and guided 
them over a winding back road. 

The Palestinians told a story of a 
crackdown that could devastate the 
small industries that have thrived 
in their town of 12,000, but they 
insisted they would not give in. 

“For the last 10 days no one in 
Beit Sahur has been working." said 
Raji Qumsiya, a furniture maker 
who said he had watched as inspec- 
tors carted away his nigs and living 
room furniture last weekend. “Ev- 
eryone is just sitting at home, wait- 
ing like sheep for their heads to be 
cut off. There are people who have 
been left without a shekel. But no 
one is paying his tax biD." 

Israeli officials said the tax raids 
were legal and denied that the col- 
lectors had beaten anyone. They 
said similar, if s maller , actions had 
been carried out in the territories 
I for a year to boost tax collections, 
t which have sagged significantly 
since the uprising began. 

Still, both Palestinians and Israe- 
lis said the operation in Brit Sahur 
was posing a particularly impor- 
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now has supported them. 

In recent months there have been 
numerous signs of reduced mass 
participation by Palestinians in the 
uprising. Although most merchants 
have continued a boycott of Israeli 
products and a daily half-day 
strike, the number of full strike 
days has fallen off. Although 
youths still battle troops with 
stones every day in the streets, large 
demonstrations are rare. 

In the Gaza Strip, uprising lead- 
ers have appeared to suffer a signif- 
icant setback in recent weeks: 
Their effort to block the introduc- 
tion of a new system of passes for 
workers traveling to Israel has 
crumbled. 

In Beit Sahur, residents said that 
40 homes bad been raided so far by 
the army, and they said that tax 
collectors had told them they were 
prepared to continue the siege for 
six weeks to break the strike. 

The residents said the seizures 
often far exceeded the amount of 
back taxes, with entire stocks con- 
fiscated from some pharmacists 
and furniture retailers. The Pales- 
tinians said they were given re- 
ceipts and were told that their 
goods would be returned if they 
paid their tax bills within 10 days. 

But the acting mayor, Khalid 
Kheer, read a statement from “the I 
people of Beit Sahur” insisting that i 
they would not give in. 

“To the Israeli people we say i 
that for 20 years of occupation you 
thought we were satisfied, and then 
came the intifada to tell you that we 
want our freedom and that not pay- 
ing taxes is a form of nonviolent 
resistance to your occupation," the 
statement said. “Tbe intifada teQs 
you that by treating us as a colony 
of Israel you are practicing tax- 
ation without representation," 


Cm pdedts OvSxfFnn Dispezcha 

MUNICH — The Polish 
primate. Cardinal Jozef 
Glemp, was quoted in an in- 
terview published Thursday as 
saying that Jews, especially 
thosem the United States, talk 
a lot but do not understand the 
Polish people 
In an interview with a Mu- 
nich daily, Suddeursche Zo- 
ning, be also denied anti-Sem- 
itism in criticizing Jewish 
protests over a convent at the 
Nazi death camp Auschwitz. 

1 And he said he wanted to 
hold a symposium to dear up 
misunderstanding between 
Jews and Poles. 

Seven American Jews were 
beaten in July after ettmbing a 
fence into the grounds of the 
Carmelite convent to demand 
its removaL Cardinal Gtemp 
said last month that they “did 
not IdB the nuns or destroy the 
convent only because they 
were stopped." He said the 
Jewish protests “in the form 
they took at Auschwitz hurt 
our and the nans’ dignity." He 
added, “That is why I had to 
protest out loud. 

“This protest was misunder- 
stood. I meant it as a way to 
start a wider, deeper and more 
open dialogue. My comments 
were distorted.” 

The cardinal, who also is the ; 
archbishop of Warsaw, said 
last month that Jews who urge 
the convent’s removal were vi- 
olating Polish sovereignty. But 
last week he agreed to pm into 
effect a 1987 accord to relo- 
cate the nans. 

The cardinal, who suggested 
in his sennon that Jews stirred 
up anti-Polish sentiments in 
the international press, said 
the coverage was attunes hurt- 
ful ami showed “ignorance of 

Polish problems.” 

“I think that after this 
storm* after these very sharp 
and vehement discussions, the 
weaknesses on both sides are 
clearer," be was quoted as say- 
ing. 

He said an interfailh sym- 
posium should be convened to 
discuss problems. 

“We want the Jews to un- 
derstand ns, especially the 
Jews in America, who talk a 
lot bat do not understand the 
situation. We want them to 
develop a correct respect for 
the Poles." ( AP, Reuters) 


session on the militar y authoriza- 
tion bill in which House conferees 
made clear they would not accept a 
total for missile jdiiriri higlwir than 
about 53.5 billion. 

The Senate, in passing its mili- 
tary plan last month, approved $4.5 
billion for the program; the House 
adopted S3.1 bflHon. For the past 
three weeks, the negotiators nave 
thrashed out a number for the stra- 
tegic program. 

■ A Diminishing Role 

Michael R. Gordon of The New 
York Tones reported earlier from 
Washington: 

After six years of steadily in- 
creasing financial support, the 
space-based anti-missile program 
that President Ronald Reagan said 
would make nuclear weapons “im- 
potent and obsolete." is faring a 
declining budget and a diminishing 
role in U.S. military planning. 

Pressure in Congress to cut the 
budget for the anti-missile program 
is so great that the Bush adminis- 
tration is considering accepting a 
small reduction in 1990 as a way of 
breaking the congressional dead- 
lock over the entire Pentagon bud- 
get, an administration official said. 

That would be the first actual 
reduction in funding since Mr» 
R e a gan initiated the program, a 
symbolic milestone. 

The program had ran into diffi- 
culty even before Mr. Bush took 
office, because of technical, bud- 
getary and legal problems. Since 


USAir Jet Had Rudder Misalignment 

NEW YORK (NYT) — Examination of the USAir jetliner dm 
plunged into the East River last week on a takeoff from La Guardu 
Airport showed a rudder misalig nment that has drawn major attention 
from investigators. 

The National Transportation Safety Board disclosed Wednesday dm a 
cockpit-operated mechanism normally used to help control the huge A* 
vertical tail had been found in an extreme-left posiuon. 

Thai would have tended to make the plane veer to the left as it gained 
speed on its takeoff run. The abnormal positioning would be consistent 
with the captain's statement that the plane had strayed to the kft after it 
had traveled about halfway down the runway. The misalignment might 
help explain why the captain derided to abort the takeoff. 

For the Record 

General Bde of Norway took over Thursday as chairman of 
NATO’s military committee, the alliance’s highest xnflhaiy anihority. 
General Eide, 55, formerly Norway's chief of staff, replaced Wolfgang 
Altenburg of West Germany at the end of his three-year term. ( Reuters} [ 

US.pSorkt talks an Hmiting the size of underpouod nuclear test 
explosions will resume in Geneva on Monday. U.& officials said Thao- , 
day. The t#6 sides agreed on a compromise on inspection methods at < 
talks in the United Stales last week. (Reuters) t 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


ever, proponents o/’themissile de- Fast Houston-Dallas Train Proposed 

fenses have lost two antral selling HOUSTON (NYT) — A private group has announced a propaoltc 

nmntc in Ihnr rtfirnsion innnwr -u j. _ . v mi .L c v‘_, * J . » » i P. 


fcnowledging scientific obstacles 
long cited by outside experts, no 
longer contends that the program 
offers the hope for creating an im- 
penetrable shield against Soviet 
missile attack, as did Mr. Reagan. 

Nor can the Bush administration 
contend that the missile-defense 
program provides important bar- 
gaining leverage in the strategic 
arms talks with the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

At the Wyoming be- 

tween Secretary of State James A. 
Baker 3d and the Soviet foreign 
minister. Eduard A. Shevardnadze, 
the two tides agreed that the space 
defenses issue can be deferred unfit 
after a strategic anas treaty is 
signed. 

Instead, the dispute has been 
transformed into a debate among 
experts over the role that the anti- 
missile system can play in compli- 


.enso nave 1051 wo oaunu seuing HOUSTON (NYT) — A private group has announced a prowralto 
points m their campaign to gamer Tnald what it hopes wiH be tire first high-speed train in the United Slat*, 
PH™ , .. similar to those that travel at speeds up to 300 kilometers an horn ifl 

The Bush admmmration, ac- Europe and Japan. The proposed route would be from Houston to Dalfes 
fcnowledging scientific obstacles and the trip would take about 90 mnimes. 

Jong died by outside experts, no The proposal is the first presented to the Texas High Speed Rail 
longer contends that the program Authority, which was created by the legislature lost spring to award 
oilers the hope for creating an im- franchises for high-speed train routes. It was mjufr by Morrison Knodsea 

ssysiifflar 
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Frankfort Will Get Bomb Detector : 

NEW YORK. (NYT) — Detroit, Washington and Frankfurt have bem 
added to the Hst of cities receiving the first new bomb detectors that the 
Federal Aviation Administration is in-waiting at domestic and forei gn 
airports, the agency said. It had already announced that other yearlong 
tests of die detectors would be conducted at Gatwick near London, 
Kennedy in New York and Miami. 

The ageiicy has required airlines to install bomb detectors in 40 


suitcases m radiation and measure the distinct chemical signature -of 1 
bomb ingredients. Airlines must pay for fixture purchases, although i 
Congress is considering making more money available for the machines/ 
TBe Italian parliament has extended a 130 kph (81 amhl SDeedimntr 


.ISl J*?” Orteaded a 130 kph (81 mph) speed ihnitj 

suped^ways for the enure week, ending thb 1 10 taAlimitthat apph 
KStSSf ^ e - ^ hph limit is ft* cars with eugb 

n? -nSSSJSSt m0re p° wcrful tom 1,100 cubic centimeters. The less powerfidc 

«SSS Mprtjgfa^y limit ™ (A 

and some conservatives have begun rraacc wa * uejan new services next mmth fmm fmr nmv ind 

to complain that Mr. Bush is not 
strongly committed to the program 
to develop and deploy the defenses. 
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Britain and China 
Reiterate Stance AtSSw -0 ' 

Sorceioita 

Over Hong Kong gE 

Reuters CMtnlm 

UNITED NATIONS, New SS.* M 
York — The foreign ministers of 
Britain and China met Thursday Flmna 
and reiterated their commitment to oSSw 01 
fie 1984 joint declaration on the Kcwnu 
return of Hong Kona to China, 
wifi the aim of preserving the teni- ffg* 1 . 
wry’s stability and prosperity. Madrid 

Foreign Secretary John M^or of USSSsm 
Britain declined to say whether he Mimidi 
had obtained the assurances that he o*« 
told the General Assembly on 
Wednesday be was seeking Iran «wictB*ue 
Otina. In a speech to the Uiuted SSSSw lm 
Nations, he called on Beijing to s<r »^wt 
give “practical reassurances" to v&£ 
Hong Kong’s 5J mfllioa people 
that it will respect their freedoms MIDDLE 
after 1997. faSSnT 

Asked whether he had urged the S2U, 
Chinese foreign minister, Qian Qi- 
chra, not to station Chine* troops ocEani 
m Hong Kong after it reverted to u5&r 
China in 1997. Mr. Major that 
issue had been discussed substan- w**' 
tivdy when they met in Paris re- Friday? 
cently and fie situation had not S: £ 
changed. w—adm 

Mr. Qian earlier said the armo- hono ron 
sphere had been constrortivt reSvw: 5 
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Introducing the new Toshiba T32005X. 


SOMEDAY ALL OFFICE COMPUTERS 
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T3200 
80286™ Microprocessor 




T3200SX 
80386SX™ Microprocessor 


T 5200 

80386™ Microprocessor 
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The new Toshiba T3200SX is built to do office 
work. It combines the full function of a desktop com- 
puter - large memory, fast hard disk, high-resolution 
.VGA graphics, full-function keyboard, and internal 
industry-standard expansion slots - with the added 

T- h b First Family of Portables 


TlMAimMfflMHI 


TUttff3Hfc/n2tt 


T3MSX/I5100/15» 


advantage of portability. So you can take your 
computer down the hall to the conference room. Or 
home with you after hours. And since the T3200SX 
is based on the Intel 80386 SX™ microprocessor, 
you can be sure you're getting an affordable PC 
that will run the latest office applications. 

Toshiba has a complete family of nine portable 
computers for every professional need. The new* 
Toshiba T3200SX takes its place alongside two 
other Toshiba portables, the T3200 and T 5200, as 
Toshiba's solution for the modern office. These 
three Toshiba portables give you the best of both 
worlds - full desktop features and effective porta- 


bility. At Toshiba, we think that someday all office 
computers will be like this. 

If you wqnt to know more about the new Toshiba 
T3200SX, please send us the coupon below. 



[ Yes, I want more information about the new 
i Toshiba T 3200 SX. 
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TOSHIBA Europa (I.E.) GmbH, Hammer Landstrasse T15, D-4040 Neuss 1, Tel.: 02101-158-0 
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Shevardnadze Would Mediate 
Between Israelis and the PLO 


The Associated Press 

UNITED NATIONS, New 
York — Foreign Minister Eduard 
A Shevardnadze of the Soviet 
Union offered Thursday to act as 
intermediary between Israel and 
the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion and to host a mating between 
the two sides on Soviet territory. 

Mr. Shevardnadze spoke after a 
meeting with Foreign Minister 
Moshe Arm of load. “I 


■ Doubts on Proposal 

Leading Palestinian figures from 
the occupied territories expressed 
serious doubts Thursday about 
Egypt’s peace plan but stopped 
short of rejecting it. The New York 
Times reported iron Jerusalem. 

“Without a Palestinian state, 
there will be no peace,” said Faisd 
Husseini, a leading West Bank Pal- 
estinian intellectual who is widdv 


first because it was rival to the 
PLO, and military officials had 
hoped the rivalry would weaken 
both organizations. 

But last summer the Hamas and 
the PLO began cooperating on 
many levels, and soon after that, 
the army arrested most of the Ha- 
mas leaders in Gaza. 

As of Thursday, the army said, 
“anyone who continues to be a 
member of the Hamas movement. 



adding that no Middle East settle- 
ment could succeed without die 
participation of the PLO. 

"I even proposed my good of- 
fices to organize such a meeting on 
the territory of the Soviet Union," 
he said. “That could be a very good 
meeting and a sensation for report- 
ers." 

Mr. Shevardnadze also said there 
were interesting ideas in the elec- 
tion plan of Prune Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir of Israel and in the 
proposals of President Hosni Mu- 
barak of Egypt- Mr. Muburak’s 10- 
point plan is based on the concept 
of Israel talking to Palestinians 
from inride and outride tire occu- 
pied territories, and trading land 
for peace. 

Mr. Shamir’s plan called for lo- 
cal elections in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip for representatives to 
negotiate with Israel. But Mr. Sha- 
mir is vehemently opposed to 
swapping land for peace. 


accused of being a key leads of the 
_ ind others demanded that 
load aOow freedom of assembly 
and the press, withdraw the Israeli 
Army from the occupied territories, 
stop deportations, and free Pales- 
tinian prisoners. 

The PLO has yet to publicly en- 
dorse or reject the Egyptian plan, 
although last week Mr. Mubarak 
said the leader of the PLO, Yasir 
Arafat, had accepted it in private. 

As a result, Palestinians from tire 
territories are acting the same way. 
Several of them, including some 
who criticized the Egyptian pt«« at 
the conference, have endorsed it in 
private conversations. 

In a related development, the Is- 
raeli Army formally outlawed the 
Islamic fundamentalist Hamas 
movement, which over the past 
year had been gaming strength in 
the occupied territories, particular- 
ly the Gaza Strip. The army had 
been allowing Hamas to operate, at 


prosecution. 

At the news conference on 
Thursday, Zahira chair- 

woman of the Palestinian Federa- 
tion's Women's Action Committee, 
said the Egyptian plan should in- 
clude the PLO as a n egotiating 
partner. 

She also said she and others were 
disappointed that Egypt’s proposal 
did not guarantee Palestinians the 
right of “self-determination” and 
an independent Palestinian state. 

■ Mitterrand Backs Plan 

President Francos Mitterrand 
backed Mr. Mubarak’s plan to pro- 
mote direct peace talks between 
Palestinians and Israelis, Reuters 
reported from Paris. 

During a lengthy meeting be- 
tween the two men, Mr. Mitterrand 
said Mr. Mubarak’s proposals to 
end the conflict were “solid and 
useful” and described his initiative 
as ‘judicious and realistic.” a 
spokesman for the French presi- 
dent said. 




J. UngkanfApn Fbhcc-Pmk 

A TAXING ISSUE FOR THE DIET — Emperor Ak3nto addressing the opening of a special 
session of the Diet in Tokyo on Wednesday. The governing Liberal Democratic Party intends, 
through debate during the 80-day session, to seek public support for an unpopular consumption 
tax introduced m Jiriy. Takako Doi, the chairman of the Japan Socialist Party, said she would 
seek die abofition of the tax and an eariy dissolution of tbe lower boose for general elections. 


MARCOS: Former Philippine President Dies in. Exile AQUINO: TAX: House Approves Cut in Rate 


(Continued from page I) 
country was left saddled with a $28 
billion foreign debt 

It was as paradoxical- a turn- 
around for Mr. Marcos as it was for 
the Philippines, as he ultimately feQ 
victim to bis own contradictions. 
He came into crffice as a toogh anti- 
communist crusader, yet ins reign 
saw a Communist insurgency grow 
from a manageable handful of reb- 
els in 1969 to an armed force of 
more than 20,000 fighters by the 
end of his rale. 

He was first elected 
a reformer who would dean 
endemic corruption, but he 
ed over the systematic looting of his 
country’s treasury. He bnflthis po- 
litical reputation as a s hr e wd tacti- 
cian who could accurately assess 
the pulse of the common people, 
yet he badly underestimated the 
erosion of his support. 

Were it sot for the dark brutality 
of his rule — the assassinations, the 


as 


frustrated by Ms Liberal Party’s 
repeatedly passing Mm over, Mr. 
Marcos switched Ms allegiance to 
the rival Narionalista Pirty and 
won its nomination to run for pres- 
ident against the incnml 
dado MacapagaL 
Mr. Marcos and Mr. 
waged a costly, bitter and 
personal campaign in which 
candidate spent a record S8 mil- 
lion. Mr. Macapagal was quoted by 
Life magazine during the campaign 
as calling Marcos a “murderer, a 
thief, a swindler, a forger, and a 
threat to the country.” Mr. Marcos 
won anyway. He was sworn in on 
Dec. 30, 1965, as president, a job he 
would hold until being deposed in 
the 1986 revolt. 

On Sept. 21, 1972, a year before 
Ms second term was to expire, Mr. 
Marcos declared martial law. The 
evenl he used to justify his declara- 
tion was an attack on his defense 
minister. Juan Ponce Emile, who 


'disappearances,” the jailing of po» J* 1 ^cg«fly escaped injury after boarded a U.S. hospital plane the “* re ? ail “ would “create a 
ideal opponents — Mr. Marcos hi his can Years following morning for Hawaii. Mr. ^perso instarolved"] ^ anxra ^ 1 

The initial political temperature 


and Ms wife, Imdda, might have laIer ’ Earile admitted that the 
been dismissed as comic-book die- ’ su PP os ?^ ambush had been faked. 


tators, whose often bizarre and 
laughable palace exploits at once 
entertained and embarrassed a gen- 
eration of Filipinos. 

There were the palace discos, 
with Mrs. Marcos showing up in 
battery-operated shoes 


Mr. Marcos used martial law to 
suspend the constitution, under 
which he would have been barred 
from reelection. He abolished the 
elected congress. He shut down 
some newspapers and took control 
of others. Ami he rounded up and 


ing fluorescent heels. And there jauai ms critics, among them a dy- 
was the youthful president’s 1960s 1 ! azn ? c y^ng senator. Benigno S. 


affair with an American movie 
starlet, Dovie Beams, which be- 
came known to all when a college 
radio station somehow obtained 
and aired tape recordings of his 
crooning and making pfflow talk 
with her. 

Ferdinand Marcos was also a 
master at political deception. 

“Marcos is a guy who can look 
you straight in the eye and tell you 


Aquino Jr., who had emerged as a 
strong rivaL 

His opponents crushed, many of 
them stripped of their wealth and 
political power, Mr. Marcos lifted 
martial law in January 1981, but 
only after setting np the legal mech- 
anisms that allowed him to main- 
tain power indefinildy. 

The turning point, however, 
came in August 1983, when Mr. 


Burial Is Refused (OnthHedbomiK&l) 

succeeded in uzuong the opposition J House, the 33 percent maximum 

(Continued from page 1) tax on capital ywx. which are 

stepping up security thro ugho ut profits from the sale of stocks, 
Manila following Mr. Marcos’s bonds, real estate and certain other 
death but that it did not anticipate investments, would be cut to 19.6 
an eruption of violence, Reuters percent for 27 months, it then 
reported. 

[“We rally expect demonstra- 
tions and mass actions” from the 
Marcos loyalists, said General Ro- 
dolfo Biazon, bead of the Manila 
region defense command. “We 
don’t expect any worse scenario 
like some form of violence or a 
military takeover.” 

[In Washington, the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration prohibited 
any aircraft from flying the re- 
mains of Mr. Marcos out of the 

Shortly before mobs stormed Ms United States to the Philippines, m m report capital gzu 
MalacafUuig Presidential Palace on The Associated Pres reported. The »°uld get cuts averaging $15 
Feb. 25. 1986, Mr. Marcos and Ms «wg®cy regulation was issued Jr**- 
family left aboard U.S. helicopters af « r 3 »«“» ^ State De- Restoring a tower tax rate for 

for Oark Air Base, wherethey P«noK. which said a plane cany- capital gains would reveneamajor 

3 ing the remains would “create a P 21 } of the 19S6 tax overhaul, gen- 
erally reco g niz ed as the biggest do- 
mestic achievement of the Reagan 

# a d mi n istration. 

in Manila was decidedly lukewarm 
as word of Mr. Marcos's death 
spread through radio and television 
bulletins and special newspaper 
editions. 

Attention will be focused in the 
next few days on the size of pro- 
Marcos crowds and their behavior. 

One Westers diplomat said that 
any protests would 


b ehin d her presidential candidacy 
in 1986. 

The February 1986 election was 
sallied by a degree of fraud While 
Mr. Maxcos declared himself the 
winner and set about to have him- 
self sworn in, the international 
community, like the Filipinos 
themselves, widely condemned the 
results as spurious. 

Mr. Aquino led her supporters in 
a campaign of civil disobedience, 
but finally, it was a mutiny within 
(he military, led by Defense Minis- 
ter Enrile and a group of young 
middle-level reform officers, that 
cost Mr. Marcos Ms last bastion of 
support, the Philippine armed 
forces. 


would be raised to 28 percent and 
assets would be indexed so that 
gains attributable to inflation 
would not be taxed. 

The Joint Committee on Tax- 
ation estimates the proposal would 
cm taxes for eight mfOion couples 
and individuals, with 80 percent of 
the benefit going to those with total 
yearly incomes above 5100,000. 
Those with incomes of less than 
S50.00C a year would get 5.6 per- 
cent of (he benefit; those at that 
level who report capital gains 

a 


with Republicans and moderate to 
conservative Democrats. 

The leader of the House’s Demo- 
cratic majority, Richard A. Gep- 
hardt of Missouri, called the plan 

^ he spoke against a plan to let the 
^ “JI^AmoMan families Balti^epte experiment with 
-thev^li^feimhesmAmen- independent, maJket-oriented 
ca — for some decision they at economies, explaining that icy 

so T hmg should not get ravotro treatment 
they ought do m the future.” 


UKRAINE: 

Leader Dismissed 

(Continued from page 1) 
west and the eastern part of the 
republic, where the population is 
predo minan tly Rpsaan-Spc ak j fi g. 

But Moscow takes any sign of 
instability in the Ukraine seriously. 

The first serious Mow to Mr. 
Shcherbitsky's prestige was the 
election of a new Soviet parliament 
in March. Despite poorty disguised 
attempts to manipulate the out- 
come, several senior Ukrainian 
party figures were beaten by politi- 
cal upstarts. 

A coal strike that paralyzed 
Ukrainian mines in July further 
demonstrated Mr. Shcherbitsky's 
slipping control, especially when 
the stnke committees began to or- 
ganize into permanent political 
committees. 

Mr. Ivashko, the new party chief, 
was bom in the heavily Russified 
eastern U kraine , and trained as an 
economist at a raining institute 
there. He left a teaching career for 
fnfi-tbne party work in 1973, the 
year after Mr. Shchertritsky came 
to power, and has spent his enure 
career in the Shcherbitsky machine, 
including a brief spdl as chief ide- 
ologist and a term as party chief is 
Dnepropetrovsk, Mr. Shcber- 
bitsky's home base. 

Mr. Ivashko was also a favorite 
in Moscow party circles. He was 
the only prominent Ukrainian in- 
cluded on tile party’s 10&-member 
■date for uncontested seats in the 
new legislature. 

Ivan A Vakardmk. a Ukrainian 
deputy to the Soviet legislature, 
said that the new party leader’s first 
task would be to establish some 
kind of conciliatory relationship 
with the various unofficial political 
groups that have sprung up. 

Mr. Ivashko antagonized those 
groups when he strongly de- 
nounced “dangerous currents of 
nationalism” in an interview until 
the government newspaper Izvestia 
three weeks ago. 

As a member of the legislature, 


Kremlin Strips 
Bresknevof 
Military' Award 

The AjannoU’d 

MOSCOW — The Kremlin 
pushed tenner Preadem Leo- 
nid 1. Brezhnev further into 
disgrace on Thursday by strip, 
ping him of the highest Savin 
military honor. 

The off icial Tass press agen- 
cy said that Mr. Brezhnev, 
who died in 19S2. had been 
stripped of the Order of Vic- 
tory he was awarded m 1978 
because he did not deserve i\, 

Mr. Brezhnev, a Red Army 
political officer during World 
War II, made much of Ms ser- 
vice in a 1978 book about a 
battle for a small group of &. 
lands in the Black Sea. He had 
a fondness for awards and 
Treaty and hod hiwwrif pre- 
sented with many top honors. 

Since Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
came to power in 1985. Mr. 
Brezhnev has been scathingly 
criticized. His name has been 
removed from dries, streets, 
factories, and a plaque honor- 
ing him has been removed 
from on apartment betiding in 
Moscow where be lived as 
Communist Party leader. 


Marcos arrived there a broken 
man, a shuffling little figure in a 
windbreaker and a i 
hat. 


i rumpled golfing 


FLIGHTS: 

Bonn’s Accord 

(Co nti n u ed from page 1) 
lots to evade enemy radar and anti- 
aircraft fire. 

Under the new agreement, the 
time that pilots may By at tire low- 
est permissible altitude of 75 me- 
ters is reduced to 15 minutes from 
28 minutes. The rest of the time, 
plots must fly no lower than 150 
meters. 

In addition, the speed at which 


idjjrobably not 


That law cut tax rates across tire 
board, but ended special treatment 
for capital gains and reduced or 
ended such deductions as state 
sales taxes and contributions to 
IRAs. 

Mr. Bosh said that he was “very 
pleased” with the bipartisan vote, 
saying it represents “a step forward 
for economic growth, new jobs and 


The Senate minority leader, Bob 
Dole. Republican of Kansas, said 
“it's far too early to idT about the 
measure’s prospects in the Senate. 

The chairman of tire Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, Lloyd Bentsen 
of Texas, who is pressing an IRA 
proposal of his own, said he 
thought the capital gain* battle 
would be “a very dose fight” in the 

Senate. 

The lopsided defeat for tire Dem- 
ocratic leadershi 
Speaker Thomas S. 
ington. came about when 64 Demo- 
crats voted for the capital wim tax 
cut favored by Mr. Bush. Only ooe 
Republican voted for the Demo- 
cratic alternative. 

The Democratic defectors were 
mostly from tire South. 


He also said in tire Izvestia inter- 
view that he fdt the party should 
focus an economic restructuring 
and leave political change for later, 
a view most commonly heard from 
party conservatives. 

Another Ukrainian deputy, 
Alexei N. Boiko, an econmmst who 
rep r ese n ts tire Donetsk coal region, 
sard be was doubtful that anyone 
who came up through Mr. Sbcber- 
bitsky’s apparatus would be the en- 
“eat for the Dan- grnecr of radical change, 
ip, headed by “Unfortunately. I don’t rtnpk 
.Foley of Wash- that with tins option there can be 
any serious, radical changes,” Mr. 
Boiko said in an interview. 

Mr. Ivashko’s first tough lest as 
party leader iWB probably be local 
elections in February, in which « 
variety of independent groups plan 
to challenge party 


PALME: Continuing Revelations 

(Confirmed faun page 1) 


threaten tire regime- “Marcos’s leg- American competitiveness.” 
acy is still very disreputable,” the The tax reduction, said the 
diplomat said. “His rule and the House Republican leader, Robert 
suffering he caused are relatively H. Michel of fflinois, “fits wdl with 
fresh in people’s minds.” tire economic and tax polities 


something that you both know to Amrino, who had been living in flights are to be made is reduced to 
be untrue,” an opposition potiti- «ue in Boston after being released 420 knots, or ' 


dan, Ramon Mitra, once said of 
him. 

Because of Mr. Marcos’s efforts 
to fashion & legend for hhnself, it 
often is difficult to reconstruct with 
accuracy the early years of iris life. 

His political career, however, be- 
gan after American forces liberated 
tire Philippines from Japan in 1945 
and granted independence to the 
islands one year Latter. During his 
first, successful run for congress in 
1949, for a seat from his native 
Cocos region, he promised his con- 
stituents “an Docano president in 
20 years.” He managed to fulfill 
that boast even sooner than he ex- 
pected. 

In November 1964, increasingly 


from jail to seek medical treatment, 
was assassinated at Manila Inter- 
national Airport 

The Philippines became caught 
in a swiftly spiraling economic and 
political crisis. The Philippine mid- 
dle classes and the business com- 
munity, winch had once turned a 
blind eye to Mr. Marcos’s excesses, 
expressed their outrage at tire mur- 
der with street demonstrations and 
bold new calls for Mr. Marcos to 
step down. 

Mr. Marcos miscalculated both 
the depth of the erosion of Ms own 
support in the aftermath of the 


ly emotive appeal of a new 
political symbol — Mr. Aquino’s 


778 kilometers per 
hour from 450 knots. 

The number of towns over which 
low-level flights are banned was 
raised from 25 to 61. Tire West 
German Air Force will reduce the 
number of hours of low-level train- 
ing each year to 21,000 from 
23,000, while the number of hours 
of such exercises to be staged by 
allied air forces remains at 45,000. 

About a third of combat training 
now conducted at altitudes of 150 
meters to 450 meters) will be car- 
ried out at higher altitudes. 

Allied diplomats said that the 
package would reduce combat 
readiness to some extent, but that 
NATO training standards would 

be maintained 


The specter of Marcos-related 
unrest, even if relatively minor, ex- 
poses Mrs. Aquino to challenge* 
from her right and left. 

groups may^use the tunnoEpmr- 
rounding Mr. Marcos’s death as an 
excuse for mounting a coup. There 
have been six failed ones since Mrs. 
Aquino took power three yean ago. 
There is also concern that the Com- 
munist New People’s Army, appar- 
ently responsible for the luting two 
days ago of two Americans, will 
mount more attacks in an effort to 
fuel any instability. 

■ Bosh Expresses Sadness 
The White House spokesman. 
Marlin Fitzwater, said President 
George Bush was “saddened” to 
bear of the death. The Associated 
Press reported from Washington. 
He said Mr. Marcos had “permit- 
ted the peaceful transition to popu- 
lar democratic rule” by agreeing to 
go into exile. 


which have guided rhfc n^nnw 
through 82 record months of 
growth, creating hundreds ctf thou- 
sands of new, productive and last- 
ing jobs in our nation.” 

The plan approved Thursday is 
especially attractive to many law- 
makers became, econo m i s ts say, it 
is likely to generate an additional 
S9.4 button over the next three 
years by encouraging investors to 
sell long-held assets. That helps 
Congress meet its deficit-reduction 

goals. 

However. Democratic leaders 
contend that after three years the 
reduction would slash revenues — 
worsening the deficit by J2 1 billion 
over five years. 


reporters. Prime Minister Ingvar 
Carisson said in August: “My re- 
sponsibility is to protect the vital 
interests of the naaon, and because 
of that I cannot comment on this 
maner.” 

The information about the bug- 
ging of the Soviet diplomat was 
included in 10 volumes of tran- 
scripts gathered by the Swedish se- 
cret poOce. 

Bugging is illegal in Sweden ex- 
cept in emergencies, when it might 
be used to protect lives. 

“It is hard to see how the utmost 
urgency could prevail is any situa- 
tion fora year or more,” said Claes 
K ring , a senior official in the Jus- 
tice Ministry. 

Mr, Danrelsson, the prosecutor, 
plans to charge a “handful” of se- 
nior SAPO officers this year with 
illegal bugging. 

The transcripts are based on the 
electronic surveillance of Eastern 


prime minister, added that the 
Exprcssen report had included 
“various mistakes,” which he de- 
clined to specify. 

Anna-Gitta Leg on, the justice 
minister at the time of the Carisson 
investigation, said she had been 
sufficiently “disturbed” by his 
analysis and initial evidence, large- 
ly gleaned from the police, that she 
had authorized Ms secret inquiry. 

His free-lance investigation 
came to a halt in June 1988, when 
Ms bodyguard was caught smug- 
gling illegal bogging devices into 
Sweden from Denmark to be used 
in hisjnquby. 

Mrs. Legos was forced to resign 
as justice minister in 1988 over her 
authorization of die secret inquiry, 
and Mr. Carisson was charged with 
having arranged to bring illicit elec- 
tronic surveillance equipment into 
Sweden. He is awaiting trial 


GREECE: 

The f Catharsis 9 

(Continued from page 1) 

the economy and the crucial issues 
of foreign policy are beyond the 
mandate tin: government has im- 
posed on itself.” said Panavotes D»- 
mitrasof the Eurodhn polling orga- 
nization. 

For the United States, this has 
meant lack of action on a long- 
standing request for the extradition 
of Mohammed Rashid, a Palestin- 
ian in Greek custody who is wanted 
m Washington in connection with 
the bombing is 1982 of a Pan 
American World Airways jetliner 
over Hawaii Greek courts nave rc- 

e l Mr. Rashid’s attempt to 
the request, leaving the deci- 
sion in the hands of a government 
that has been unable to act. 

Similarly. U.S. desires to renego- 
tiate an agreement no four anger 
U.S. military bases in Greece have 
been put on bold. With deep dis- 
agreement on the issue between the 
Communists and New Democracy, 
and with official energy monopo- 
lized by the Papandreou affair, the. 
negotiations have been suspended 
until a new government takes pow- 
er after die November elections. * 
For Greeks, the absorption with 
Mr. Papandxcou has had its most 
serious consequences in a lack of 
dedaon-making on pressing eccv 
nonne problems, some of them kg-“ 
acres of Ms eight yem in power. 

The. Economy Marshy has esti- 
mated tiraiGrecbcwSHtavetobor- 
row a record $44 MBba (Ms year 
to finance a public sector deficit 
estimated at more than a fifth en- 
gross national product Inflation, 
at nearly 16 percent, has risen to 
four times the European Commu- 
nity average. 

Fulfilling a promise made by Mr. 
Papandreou before he was voted 
out in June, the coalition govern- 
ment recently announced tint pub* 
fie employees would receive a 9 3* 
percent pay increase next months 
Although die largesse seemed to 
make little economic sense, jc 
knowledgeable observer here said, 
it was fikdy to benefit New De- 
mocracy and die left when voters 
go to the polls. 

Preparations for next year’s bud- 
get, a key exercise as Greece beads, 
into a angle European market by 
1993. have been delayed. This has 
meant putting off derations on how. 
to start cutting back the deficit oth- 
er than by more borrowing. 

The parliamentary dwaRfon on 
Mr. Papandreou, although it con- 
stituted a serious political censure.' 
does not guarantee that he win be 
tried for the allegations of brite- 
talring and influence-peddliiig. Mr, 
Dimitras and other Greek oSserv- 
ers suggested that the political coo- 


* 


‘This is another riverboat gam- * e*™? sa™M*ncc of Eastern still, Mr. Carlsson’s free-lance A* 

ble that will borrow from tomor- ^toc diplomats suspected of being investigation made $ens e to coalition go^ernm!-^ -??? J nv 
mw fn /irHffr tn »* r^/Ven H spies and of members of a reputed oAni/ir am mm im — tS L. - JOYCmiDCIlt flClOfllly 
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row in order to spend it today,' 
said Leon E Paneoa, Democrat of 
California and chairman of (he 
House Budget Committee. 

Democratic leaders said Mr. 
Bush’s endorsement of the lax cut 
would also greatly complicate fu- 


terrorist group,' people who have 
read the transcripts sty. 

The Soviet diplomat bugged on 
the night that Mr, Pahne was darn 
was termed a “ militar y operative” 
by one person who has seen the 
transcripts, and be reportedly was 


until late 1987, when he left Swe- 
den. 
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ture attempts to strike a budget .. "2 s 
compromise that would cantinueto f °!J l roS; 

bring the deficit down. twoj/prs. from the spring of 1985 

“George Bush has squandered 
his political capital on an issue of 
dubious merit,” said the Democrat- 
ic whip in the House, William H. 

Gray 3d of Pennsylvania. Mr. Gray 
also said that Democrats would get 
long-term political mileage out of 
their defeat. 


senior government officials be- 
cause of their suspicions that 
SAPO had information that it was 
not passing along to the police in- 
vestigating the Palme case. Those 
suspicions are magnified by an en- 
during lack of trust between Swe- 
den's Social Democratic govern- 
ment and SAPO, where rightist 
views prevail. 


wanted in any c»s e. 

Mr. Papandreou could avoid tri- 
al if the qxxial tribunal fails lb 
adhere to a strict schedule, they 
said. Even if he must appear, they 
added, standards of evidence are 
bound to be more stringent than 
dteywere before a parliamentary 
investigating committee with a ma J 
jority of his adversaries. 


On the night of the P hlme killin g DI?rTTr*l?F 

apartment in Solna, a suburb ItcH 1 UUEE: East German Exodus 


Republicans hailed the vote as a 


northwest of Stockholm. Some of 
his comments to his wife were re- 
garded as “the most interesting dis- 
cussions.” 

Ebbe Carisson, 


rvspwvuwuu uauexi uk vote as a tone carisson, a prominent 
demonstration of Congress’s com- Swedish publisher and former offi- 
rmtment to economic growth and rial, who led die clandfu tfry- isves- 
the economic policies of Mr. Bush ligation into the Palme case, said 
and Ms predecessor. Ronald Rea- the transcripts of the bogging made 
gan. They also said n indicated that by the secret police had not played 
on some isaies, Mr. Bush may be a role La Ms investigation. But Mr. 


(CotfimKd from ptgc 1 ) Ew Goman* leavt for fe 

wanted the crisis suspended for the , WcsL , E v «i before Hungary al- 
fetfivities. lowed all East Ger mans to leave 

Diplomats noted that the offer [T** 3 )'- il had permitted about 100 
Tuesday by East Germany went East Germans who had ocgip jad 
Gonattaably further than any pre- “c West German Embassy in Bfr 
vkxis promises made by East Ger- da P est to.fly to the West, 
many to get its citizens to leave . A spokesman in the Polish For- 

^ Ministry, Stefan Staniszewski, 

Earner this month, 116 East Ger- said at a news conference in War- 


1 


able to build a working majority Carisson, who is not related to the had been occupying the saw that an agreement ms near 

ZVJ 3 ?** <^h>matic mission that would atSy bo* G*m£ys 
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m East Bedia agreed to leave after and “humanitarian criteria?' 

“he 18 ,n Prague, barbed wire from its border with 
prompting East Germany to offer Austria as a sign of its intention to 
guaranteed emigration within six Hberafia its sotieTv 

A similar offer has also found Mined* rf ? nB * n4 

few takers m Warsaw, where an SSkf 1 ?’ lhc flow 

additional 400 to 600 East CW and by the end of summer 

mans have occupitti the West Gw' Jettons ui August, thousands of 
man Embasw^ Sc ^ *** strand hi 

Warsaw, 

less critical because the dcas011 w ^ % 

ranged boosing far pro,au 

Parallel with the flight ihrourii 
Hungary, some East Gmnans bc- 
gn occupying West German em- 
oastes. for^tg Bonn to dose most 
. its East En' jj®an embassies tQ 
viators in r^/y August 


, — ——“a* uuuy me 

refugees and allowed them to come 

and go freely. 

There were also indications that 
a solution was nearer because the 
Poles, like the Hungarians, were 
considered more fikdy to simply let 
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TOPICS 


Sri Lankaa Donors 
Help Others to See 

Harikoshi Masao, 60, a tech- 
meiaa in a Japanese amonwbfle 
facioiy, is one of 25, (XX) people 
in different parts of the wold 
whose sight has been restored 
by. comeal grafting from eyes 
donated in Sri Lanka, Rentas 
reports from Colombo. Mr. 
Masao, a. grandfather, came to 
the Indian Ocean republic to 
bdp celebrate the donation of 
the 25,000th cornea to rcdpi- 
ents m 57 coon tries over die last 
25 years. 

Dr. Hudson Shm, the eye 
snreeon who is president of the 
Sri Lanka Eye D onatio n Soci- 
ety, said Sri Lanka is the only 
coon try in the world that sends 
corneas to other nations to core 
blindness. The society has a list 
of more than 550,000 people, 
mostly Buddhists, who have 
signed forms offering their cor- 
neas for grafting after death. 

Among are President 
Rax msmghft Freroadasa, cabi- 
net nrimsttars and other affi- 
.dals. The corneas, udikh are 
sent by plane in refrigerated 
containers, have gone to coun- 
tries as far away as Brazfl in the 
West and Japan in the East. 

The .defective eyes of Mr. 
Masao, the Japanese techni- 
cian, were renaxred with the cor- 
neas of a 65-year-old Sri Lan- 
kan woman named Asfin Nana 
; three days after she died. Dur- 
ing his visit , to the island, he 
visited her family. 

“1 have always wanted to see 
all of you with these eyes,'’ he 
- told Asfin. Nona’s dnkben and 
grandchildren. 

Around Asia 

Good profits are stifl to be 
made in Cfema, according to the 
. country's leading entrepreneur, 
Rong Yiren. He aud he is opti- 
’nnstic that foreign tnvestms 
wifi retain despite die crack- 
down on pro-democracy activ- 
' Isis in June. Mr. Ring, 73, 

chaffirum of fMna Tn trmafi rm- 

al TVnst Sc. Investment Coxp^ 
predicted it would take up to 
three years for Omm to over- 
come its economic problems. 
He said these were excessive 
growth, 20 percent inflation. 


energy and raw materials short- 
ages and profiteering. Mr. 
Rang, a soon of one of pre- 
Cozmnnnist China's most 
wealthy families, worked as a 
janhor during the Cultural Rev- 
olution. China's senior leader, 
Deng Xiaoping, asked him to 
put his capitalist drills to work. 

A court bn Laos has sateneed 
14 people to prison lor i 
ing to kill elephants for 
tu sk s, KPL, the ogfeud Lao 
news agency, reported. KPL 
said the 14 were convicted by a 
people’s court of Aflopeu Prov- 
ince, 550 kilometers (340 miles) 
south of Vientiane, the 
Sentences ranged from three 
months to two years in 
and fires from ] 

($220) to 481,250 lop. Lacs has 
declared elephants an endan- 
gered species and has banned 

riqihant bunting 

Three faeadkss bodies have 
been found by police in Kota 
Kinabalu, Malaysia, an the is- 
land c£ Borneo, arousing appar- 
entiy unfounded fears that 
headhunters are cut the prowl 
for the first time in decades. 
Parents have stopped ending 
their children to school alone 
after hearing stories that the 
heads were buried at the sites of 
newly constructed bridges in 
rituals to ensure they did not 
collapse. But Police Chief Syed 
Othman Ali said robbers 
chopped off their victims’ beads 
to make the murders look like 
ritual killings 

The Indian gvu Bhagmn 
Shree Rajnaesh, he of the 85 
Rcfts-Royoes that were sold 
when his Oregon commune col- 
lapsed, has deckled to dump* 
his name after a tooth extrac- 
tion, according to a spokes- 
woman at his n oramimn in the 
western India city of Poona, 
near Bombay. Henceforth he 
wiD be known simply as Osho, 
which derives from Japanese 
Zen tradition and signifies an 
expanded mnwiymn-w The 
spokeswoman said the guru, 
now 57, “befieves his past has 
been eradicated with the extrac- 
tion." This past includes a 10- 
year U.S. prison sentence in 
1985 for breaking immigration 
laws that was suspended when 
he agreed to leave the United 
States. 


Arthur Higbee 


Hurricane Aid Is Voted 
As Senator Rahes Fury 


Compiled by Oar Staff from Dapatcha 

-WASHINGTON — The Senate 
approved $ 1.1 trillion in emergency 
aid Thursday for areas devastated 
by last week’s hurricane, bat a scd- 
atpr from South Carolina accused 
the UJL officials who wifi nm the 
rescue program at being a “sorry 
bunch of bureaucratic jackasses.” 
'Senator Ernest F. Hollings, 
Democrat of South Carolina, ao- 
ensed the Bush admimstration and 
a UJS. agency of foot-dragging in 
farocting aid to his state, where 
50,000 people remained homeless 
and 250,000 noemployed in the af- 
termath of thehunkanc. 

Zlhe legislation approved by the 
Senate provides the disaster relief 
assistance to'Poexto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, South Carolina and 
North Carolina. The hurricane, 

nuwiiflnri and 

Caribbean and left behind upwards 
of $3 bilfion in damage, officials 
estimate 

The emergency aid program was 
attached to &- 5 topg^ sp ending 
measure aimed at keeping govem- 
n&nt agencies in business wnen the 
new budget year begins Sunday. 
The measure was adopted on a 100- 

tb-Q vote. The money can be used 
as soon as.President George Bush 
signs the Stopgap appropriations 

Mr. HoQmgs said that the “one, 
glaring exception’' -to the “magnifi- 
cent find of response" after the 
storm was the Federal Emergency 
Management A dmini s tra tion, at 
FEMA, which will handle the 
funds. 

- “They’re as sorTy a bunch of bu- 
reaucratic jackasses as I have 
worked with in my life," Mr. Hd- 
fings said dnringSenate debate. 



A Warning on Khmer Rouge 

Quayle Asks Aid for Non-Communht Guerrilla Groups 


i-‘. •- -*• - • 

RaseoGmd/Atacc Fcner-Frasc 

General Vo Ngpyea Gtap, the former Hanoi defense minister, reviewing Vietnamese troops 
returning to Ho Citi Minh Gty on TteHsday after their withdrawal earlier this week from Cambodia. 


Confuted br Oar Staff From DtSpatciut 

KUALA LUMPUR, Malaysia 
— Vice President Dan Qsayle 
called Thursday for all-out support 
for non-Coimnumst guerrilla fac- 
tions in Cambodia to nelp prevent 
a return to power by the Khmer 
Rouge. 

Mr. Quayle declined to say, how* 
ever, whether his comments meant 
that the United States had been 
sending military assistance to those 
factions. 

Kuala Lumpur was the last stop 
for Mr. Quayle on a tour that earli- 
er took hun to South Korea, Japan 
and the Philippines. 

A senior Malaysian official said 
that Mr. Quayle had reassured Ma- 
laysia that Washington would not 
immediately accept an offer from 
Singapore to accept U.S. military 

intfumrinp -t 

Ahmad Kamil Jaafar. secretary- 
general of the Foreign Ministry, 
said that Mr. Quayle had outlined 
the U.S. position on Singapore’s 
offer during talks with Prime Min- 
ister Mahathir bin Mohamad. 

Mr. Kami, who attended die 
meeting, said at a news conference 
that he understood the vice presi- 
dent’s statement to mean that 
“there will not be a permanent U.S. 

base in Singapore.” U.S. o fftetaiy 
were not available for comment 

Mr. Mahathir objected to further 
permanent U.S. military installa- 


tions in the region, telling Mr. 
Quayle they would only “invite the 
Soviet Union to stay longer and 
expand its base at Cam Ranh Bay 
in Vietnam," Mr. Kamil said 

He quoted Mr. Quayle as having 
said that current ihinkmg in Wash- 
ington did not go beyond an expan- 
sion of the naval-refueling and air- 
craft-servicing facilities that the 
United Slates already uses in Sin- 
gapore. 

Singapore’s minister of state for 
foreign affairs. Brigadier General 
George Yeo. drew criticism from 
Malaya a arid Indonesia in early 
August when he announced that 
Singapore was willing lobe host to 
U.S. military installations. 

Malaysian officials have said 
that a permanent U.S. base in Sin- 
gapore would compromise an ef- 
fort by ASEAN, the Association of 
South East Asian Nations, to win 
recognition of the region by the 
superpowers as a zone of peace, 
freedom and neutrality. 

Regarding aid to (he Cambodian 
guerrillas, Mr. Quayle said at a 
news conference: “i don’t com- 
ment on matters like that. But I 
want to reaffirm our strong support 
fra- the non-Communist resistance. 
We need to make sure that they 
have credibility, that they have re- 
sources, that they can participate 
efficiently in a resolution in Cam- 
bodia.*' 


Mr. 

ing in N: 


rle said that after airiv- 
ivsia be bad conferred 
with the U.S! heads of mission from 
Thailand. Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Singapore on how to approach the 
situation in Cambodia following a 
Vietnamese troop pullout that Ha- 
noi said was completed this week. 

The talks “reaffirmed our view 

the Khmer Rouge must oot return 
to power" ana that “assistance 
must be given to the non-Commu- 
nist factions." be said. 

The Communist Khmer Rouge 
was responsible for more than one 
million deaths when it ruled Cam- 
bodia from 1975 until it was top- 
pled by a Vietnamese invasion m 
late 197S. It now is the strongest 
faction in the guerrilla coalition, 
which indudes two non-Commu- 
nist groups. 

With the Vietnamese troop pull- 
out, the guerrillas are fighting 
troops of the government in Rutom 
Penh installed by Vietnam. 

The issue of American assistance 
to non-Communist guerrillas is 
sensitive. Vietnam has called on 
foreign countries to cut off aid to 
the guerrillas. 

In the Philippines. President 
Corazon C. Aquino confirmed that 
she had accepted an offer to begin 
talks on extending the lease on U.S. 
military bases. But she said there 
could be no certainty that the talks 
would produce an agreement 

(AP. AFP ) 


4 Asian Nations Move 
To Block Entry of AIDS 

Malaysia Cites Problem in Thailand 



He said that every time he 
thought sane help was going to be 
provided, h was met with a “road- 
mock, bottleneck and stupidity 
from that FEMA crowd.” 

The mayor of Charleston, South 
Carolina, Joseph P. Riley, said: 
''We’re very appreciative for all 0 k 
hdp, but if it could have been done 
quicker it would have been better. 
Pm nor sure the extent of. the dam- 
age is understood yet at the federal 
level” 

The White House said Thursday 
that Mr. Bush would go to Sooth 
Carolina on Friday to inspect the 
devastation. . 

The hurricane first hit the U.S. 
mainlan d on Friday at Charleston. 
The city sustained heavy damage. 

Mr. Hoffings asserted that the 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency had set op an insutfideni 
nmnber of aid distribution centers. 
He said the agency’s plan, to open 
five field offices, all m suburban 
areas,- was inadequate. 

The agency wifi allow up to 
$ 10,000 per person for replacement 
of a home and personal property in 

the case of losses that are not cov- 
ered by any other insurance. 
Checks are to be written an the 
spot. 

The Reverend Jesse L Jackson, 
the civil rights leader, visited 
Charleston and joined others de- 
crying government red tape. 

"The federal government has the 
ability to convene relief agencies at 
a pace faster than has taken place," 
said Mr. Jackson, a Greenville, 
Sooth Carolina, native. “People are 
in the dad: now, without lights, 
telephones, sewers backed tip, can- 
not get water, supplies for cooking 
and grills and charcoal" 

(UP1, AP) 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribune 

KUALA LUMPUR, Malays* 
— This country and three others in 
the Asian- Pacific region have intro- 
duced or are considering measures 
to try to prevent AIDS from being 
imported. 

Malaysia has begun random 
blood testing of Malaysians return- 
ing from Thailand, where health 
authorities have admitted that the 
HifMw js much more 

than 
said 

Australia announced Aug. 29 
that it would impose compulsory 
tests on potential immigrants and 
would ban all who were found to be 
infected, unless there were special 
compassionate grounds for cxcmjv 
non. 

New Zealand is considering sim- 
ilar gTwmfng and Singap ore has 
raid it may make foreigners who 
want to work there take an AIDS 
test 

- Although -Malaysia contends 
that it is onWtrying to protea its 
citizens, the Thai media and anti- 
AIDS campaigners have accused it 
and other countries of writing to 
exploit the AIDS problem in Thai- 
land for their own benefit 

Princess Grolahhom, daughter 
of Thailand’s King BbmmbolAdu- 
lyadej, said in an in tori ew last 
week in the Bangkok Post that 
“some of our neigh boring countries 
attack Thailand as a haven of 
AIDS in order to attract more tour- 
ists to their countries." The prin- 
cess is a special envoy for the 
World Health Organization in its 
global fight against AIDS. 

An Asian diplomat in Kuala 
Lnmpur sad that Thailand's deci- 
sion to reveal its AIDS problem so 
that it could improve public educa- 
tion about the disease had led to a 
drastic fall in the number of Malay- 
sian and Singaporean men going cm 
sex tours to 

Tour agencies in Malaysia and 
Singapore report a drop onjq> to 40 
percent in the flow of viators to 
Haadyai, a city in southern Thai- 
land that has thrived on prostitu- 
tion. 

Megpit Junid, Malayan’s deputy 
minister for home affairs, said that 
the Immigration Department had 
been instructed to print leaflets 
warning Malaysians visiting south- 
ern Thailand about the dangers of 
AIDS. 

However, Dhannaoon Pra- 


He said the campaign to reduce 
AIDS in T hailand should ea se 
tourists’ worries. 

According to government fig- 
ures, 9 DOO carriers of the HIV virus 
have been detected in Thailand and 
25 persons have contracted AIDS. 
However, the World Health Orga- 
nization estimates that there are 
about 30,000 AIDS camera in 
Thailand. Most are intravenous 
drug users and prostitutes. 


prostitutes in Thailand were AIDS 
carriers. 

But some anti-AIDS campaign- 
ers assert that the spread of the 
disease is far more widespread than 
even the WHO figures indicate. 

Dr. Prawase Wasi, a public 
health worker, criticized some gov- 
ernment ministers for saying last 
week that publicity about AIDS in 
Thailand had gone too far and 
woold damage the booming tourist 
industry by frightening visitors 
away. 


Atheist China Building Giant Buddha 


By Daniela Deane 

International Herald Tribune 

HONG KONG — Move over Ml Rush- 
more. The world’s biggest outdoor bronze 
statue, a colossal 275-ton Buddha, is nearing 
completion on the top of a hill cm Hong 
Kong's Lantan i eland 

The building of the enormous Buddha, 
which measures more than 33 meters (108 
Teet) from ground to lop, has been hailed as 
the most significant event of the decade for 
Buddhists. . 

But it is being built by Beijing’s Ministry of 
Astronautics, a government agency in a coun- 
try that officially is atheist. 

“China h«< been building ftnddhac for 
2,000 years, we’ve been working with bronze 
for 2,000 years,” said Zhnang Song, chief 
engi n eer at the project ale where Chinese 
workers in Mao-style blue uniforms brush 
past Buddhist monks in flowing saffron 
robes. 

“It’s not a religions issue," Mr. Zhuaog 
said. “It's a technical project” 

“And anyway, China has respected reli- 
gion since the Cultural Revolution." Mr. 
Zhuang said of the chaotic 1 0-year period 
from 1964-1974 during which renrh of Chi- 
na’s religious heritage was destroyed. 

The Lantau Buddha, intended to “endure 
indefinitely,” is the brainchild of the some 
IQQ monks and nuns of the Po Lin monastery, 
-over which the statue now towers from the 
top of a hill 482 meters above sea level half- 


way up the island's majestic Lantau Peak. 

Although the monks first came up with the 
idea in 1974, construction did noi begin until 
12 yean later, in 1986, after the China Astro- 
nautics Science & Technology Consultant 
Corp., which reports to the country’s Minis- 
try of Astronautics, won the bid to be the 
statue’s main contractor. 

Now, after three years of construction 
work in which some 3,000 mainland Chinese 
were involved, the top and final section of the 
Buddha's bead is due to be put in place in 
mid-October. The three-tiered base is sched- 
uled to be completed by the end of 1990. 

The Buddha, made erf a steel frame with 
brorrcs mounted on it, is composed of 242 
bronze pieces, each one cast at China’s Nanj- 
ing Chenguang Machinery Works. The 
bronze pieces were brought by boat from 
Nanjing to Hong Kong throughout July and 
August and were then driven up the narrow, 
winding roads to Po Lin. 

“It took them nine and a half hours to 
bring the three pieces that make up the head 
to the monastery,” said Evelyn Tam, a Bud- 
dhist who handles public relations. “They 
had to do it during the night because all the 
roads had to be blocked.” 

The Buddha sits in a meditative pose on a 
lotus throne with his right hand raised, sym- 
bolizing the taking awav of suffering. His left 
hand, faring down and resting on his knee, 
bestows happiness. From the bottom of the 


hill 260 wide steep steps lead up to the base 
on which the Buddha sits. 

On a clear day, some say, the Buddha can 
be seen from China. 

The statue must withstand the punishing 
heal and humidity of Hong Kong summers, 
slashing winds and typhoons. Bronze sheets 
can contract or expand during temperature 
changes, causing soldering problems. 

A huge clay mode) of the statue was made 
in Nanjing and a delegation of Po Lin monks 
visited the casting workshop several times to 
approve the Buddha’s expression and posi- 
tion, since “China wouldn't know what a 
Buddha should look like," said Miss Tam. 

The 60 million Hong Kong dollars ($7.7 
million) needed to build the Buddha is com- 
ing entirely from worldwide donations raised 
primarily by the Hong Kong Buddhist Asso- 
ciation. with help from its counterpart on the 
mainland, the Buddhist Association of Chi- 
na. 

Hong Kong tourist officials are gleeful 
about the big Buddha, what with the number 
of visitors down sharply after the summer's 
events in China. Hong Kong returns to Chi- 
nese rule in 1997. 

‘“This is a way to spread Chinese culture," 
said Mr. Zhuang. “Buddhism has played a 
large part of our own country's culture.” 

A worker from Nanjing said he thought the 
massive shiny bronze Buddha was a “very 
good project.” 

“It shows just how rich Hong Kong is." 


Beijing, Reviving a 1950s Cult, Honors Its 'Model Workers’ 


finaers 

BEUING — Chinese leaders on Friday 
bailed 2,793 “model workers" in the first 
such national award ceremony for 30 years, 
as Beqmg's media revived the cult of labor 
heroes in a bid to inspire the people. 

The star citizens, most of them Commu- 
nist Party members, ranged from a 16-year- 
rid acrobat to an 84-year-old university pro- 
fessor. They were given certificates and 
medals at a meeting in the Great Hall of the 
People attended by state leaders, including 
Dog Xiaoping. 


Prime Minister Li Peng, quoting Mao, told 
the participants they were the ratable polar 
of the people's government and called on the 
entire Chinese people to study and emulate 
them. 

For several years, China had neglected 
“model workers,” who in the 19505 and 
1960s filled the pages of newspapers as ex- 
amples to the rest of the country, Mr. Li said. 

“This is a grave mistake in our work and 
the disastrous result of contempt for people’s 
creative labor caused by the rampancy of 
bourgeois liberalization." he said. 


Beijing's economic changes since 1980 
have emphasized economic incentives rather 
than exhortation as a way to improve ex- 
tremely low productivity in much of its in- 
dustry. 

Mr. U called for a campaign to “raise 
production and practice thrift, increase in- 
come and cut down expenses” in the econo- 
my. . 

Since suppressing pro-democracy protests 
with heavy loss of Hie in June, Chinese au- 
thorities nave blamed the nation’s unrest on 
a Western conspiracy to overthrow commu- 


nism as weD as on domestic dissidents. 

The Economic Daily on Thursday pub- 
lished a lengthy tribute to an ofi field worker, 
Zhang Fuxin, who it said once burled himself 
into a pit filled with polluted mud u> save a 
piece of valuable equipment and avoid caus- 
ing the state economic loss. 

Mr. Zhang had also once cut short bis 
honeymoon to return to work, idling his new 
wife: “One day without hearing the sound of 
the drill, my bean is heavy. One day without 
wearing work dothes, it's as ill lack some- 
thing. I fed uncomfortable.” 


in m me manner ot Malay- 

2SCT: J«P«n Welcomes Gorbachev Han for 1991 Visit 

re report a drop of up to 40 n. c..* n.wi. — - — * »- , . . » » . ...... 


Compiled by Oar Staff From Dispauba 

TOKYO — Japanese officials 
said Friday that they welcomed a 
planned visit to Tokyo by Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev, the Soviet leader, in 
1991, and expressed hopes that it 
would lead to the settlement of a 
territorial dispute that has been a 
major obstacle to improved ties be- 
tween the two countries. 

Although an exact date has cot 
been set, Mr. Gorbachev has com- 


. . , r .. „ . mitted himself to the visit in 1991, a 

• Foreign Ministry spokesman said, 

ism Authority of Thailand, said 


that 3 continuing incr ease in the 
overall number of visitors to the 
country this year showed that “a 
majority do not come for sexual 
pursuits.” 


No So via leader has made an 
official trip to Japan since the two 
countries re-established relations 
in 1956 after World War IL 

The two nations have not signed 


a peace treaty since the war, mainly 
because of their dispute over the 
Kuril Islands, which were occupied 
by the Soviet Union atthe end of 
the war. The islands, called the 
Northern Territories by Japan, are 
claimed by Tokyo. 

The Gorbachev visit was ar- 
ranged at a meeting Wednesday in 
New York between the Japanese 
foreign minister. Taro Nakayama, 
and ms Soviet counterpart, Eduard 
A. Shevardnadze, who is scheduled 
to visit Tokyo in March. 

The spokesman said that Mr. 
Nakayama told Mr. Shevardnadze 
that the new Japanese government 
placed a high priority an relations 
with the Soviet Union and hoped 


that Moscow would make efforts 
from “a bolder perspective.” 

Although ties had improved, he 
said, they had not reached a “satis- 
factory stage" because of a “lade of 
a strong political will mi the pan of 
the Sovitt Union." 

Mr. Shevardnadze replied that 
the Japanese persisted in seeing the 
Soviet Union as a security threat, 
and proposed an “in-depth dia- 
logue on military confrontation 
and threats in the Pacific area.” 

Prime Minister ToshOri Kaifu 
said Thursday that “a wide gap” 
remained in the Kuril Islands dis- 
pute, but that a visit to Japan by 
Mr. Gorbachev might bdp resolve 
the problem. 


The dispute has blocked the 
signing of a peace treaty formally 
ending the war and has been a 
major obstacle in growing Soviet- 
Japanese economic relations. 

( Reuters. AFP) 


Bomb Tltreat Delays ITTA 

The Associated Press 

PARIS — A flight of the French 
airline UTA was delayed at the 
Abidjan airport in the Ivory Coast 
on Thursday after a telephone 
warning that a bomb bad been 
placed on board, an airline spokes- 
woman said. No bomb was found. 
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In This Time of Grace 


What do you think is the most important 
problem facing the United States today? 

The New York Times/CBS News Poll 
asked that question of a cross section of 
Americans in January 1985. The propor- 
tion who answered war, nuclear war and 
defense was 23 percent 
Last week, in response to the same ques- 
tion, the figure was 1 percent. 

In January 1985, 16 percent said the most 


important problem was unemployment. 
Last week the 


; Figure was 4 percent. 

In January 1985, less than I percent said 
the most important problem was drugs. 
Last week the figure was 54 percent. 

There is dramatically undramatic news in 
these figures, news that recalls Sr Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s story “Silver Blaze,” in 
which Sherlock Holmes called attention to 
the curious silence of the dog in the stable. 

In 1989, the poll figures call attention to 
a period of extraordinary peace and pros- 
perity. The low war figure is incredible, 
nearly as hard to accept as the stream of 
astonishments that flows almost daily 
from Mikhail Gorbachev’s Kremlin. 

Not many mo nths ago, this was the 
Strangelove generation. Teachers and par- 
ents were shaken by the nuclear ni ghtmar es 
experienced by anxious children. In June 
1982 a nuclear freeze rally drew 600,000 
people to Central Park. Compare: 1982, 
600,000 people. 1989, 1 percent. 

The high drug figure is equally incredible 
— not because it is unreliable but because of 


' comparative dangers. Crack, heroin and oth- 
er narcotics daily imperil the health and 
welfare of millions and promote crime harm- 
ing millions more. They undermine the integ- 
rity of institutions. That drugs has become 
an issue of such concern to so many may 
finally presage some effective responses. 

But even so, the comparison is worth 
dwelling on. What does it mean when 
Americans fear drugs more than war. and 
by a margin of 54 to 1? 

The likely answer is that issues usually 
on the B list now clang loudly because the 
A list has fallen silenL Peace, knock wood, 
seems to proliferate; prosperity, at least 
for many citizens, endures. 

All that can chan ge in an instant- If 
unemployment rose. President Bush's high 
popularity figures would rinlc within weeks. 

Teflon or no Teflon, Ronald Reagan’s 
standing dropped like a bobsled during the 
1982-83 recession. The nonbarking dog can, 
in short order, not only bark but bite. 

The test that this period of extraordi- 
nary grace creates for Americans is not 
whether they stop to notice it, but what 
they do with it- Peace and prosperity 
stretch on, but so does homelessness; so 
does the need to give poor children a fair 
chan ce in life; so does rampant drug abuse. 

The test is how to array the invisible good 
news against the oh-so-visible bad — bow to 
turn the blessings embodied in that 1 percent 
a gains t the curses signified by the 54. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Doing More for Poland 


“There may be no greater opportunity 
before us all today than the challenges of 
Poland and, more broadly. Eastern Europe,” 
President Bush said Wednesday at a meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund. After 
months of hesitation, he recognizes the ur- 
gency of Poland's needs and acknowledges 
that the United States “must do more." 

His rhetoric does justice to an extraordi- 
nary moment in postwar history. But given 
his administration's cautions style and self- 
imposed budgetary stntiqacket, it is fair to 
ask whether the words will be turned into 
effective programs before the moment is lost 
So far, the Bush administration has pro- 
posed only SI69 million in food and eco- 
nomic aid for Poland and 525 million for 
Hungary. The European Community has 
already offered more, this week proposing 
a $660 millio n package for the two East 
European states that have moved furthest 
toward political and economic freedom. 

Poland's emergency needs alone run into 
the billions. The zloty has to be stabilized in 
preparation for its conversion into a hard 
currency. A huge foreign exchange deficit 
needs to be dosed, external debt resched- 
uled and food supplies assured until agri- 
cultural reforms start to yidd results. 

Nobody in the present Solidarity-led 
government seeks the blank checks from 


abroad that allowed past Communist gov- 
ernments to avoid hard decisions. Warsaw 
understands that medium- and long-term 
aid will have to be tied to austerity and 
looser state control. There seems no reason 
to doubt Solidarity’s reform intentions, or 
to demand that Poland complete its reform 
agenda before it gets meaningful help. 
Should economic indiscipline return, aid 
could always be adjusted. 

Assistance needs to be coordinated with 
Europe and Japan, as Mr. Bush prefers. 
That will help diffuse the appearance of 
Cold War-style exploitation, and bring in 
more money more efficiently packaged. 
And the present ad hoc approach is correct 
because not everything needed can be chan- 
neled through existing multilateral institu- 
tions. Mr. Bush would undercut his own 
words, however, if he used the multilateral 
effort as an excuse for America to do less. 

I; is unworthy of the rich United States to 
excuse itself from one urgent situation after 
another just because it has let its fiscal 
policy become tied in political knots. The 
president's spoken commitments on East- 
ern Europe, drugs and education, to name' 
only three, argue powerfully for a deal with 
Congress that could break the fiscal im- 
passe. “We must do more.” Yes, indeed. 

— THE SEW YORK TIMES. 


The Lending Shortfall 


President Bush leaned hard on the banks 
this week to increase their lending to indebt- 
ed Third World countries. The managing 
director of the International Monetary 
Fund, Michel Camdessus, has been pleading 
with the bankers for some time. But commer- 
cial lending to most of the debtor countries is 
not now a very attractive proposition for 
banks. American policy and the IMF share 
some of the responsibility for that 

The debt plan devised by the U.S. secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Nicholas Brady, offers 
the banks a choice. They can other reduce 
past debts or provide new loans. Debt re- 
daction is important, but it is not as impor- 
tant to the debtor countries as new money 
to finance development. The latest surge of 
anxiety in Washington follows a decision 
by several of the big banks in New York to 
increase their loss reserves against their 
Third World loans — a suggestion that they 
are considering cutting their new lending. 

The IMF plays a highly influential role. 
In each of the past three years, it has done 
exactly what it is exhorting the commercial 
bankers not 10 do. It has taken more out of 
the highly indebted countries in repayments 
than it has given them in new capital. It 
explains that in some cases it has not beta 
able to reach agreement on the economic 
reforms that would make a country eligible 
for IMF funding. But if these borrowers 
have not been meeting the standards of the 
IMF. a public agency, why would commer- 


cial banks want to lend them private money? 

The IMF is working to get more agree- 
ments in place. But until it can show that it 
has resumed net lending on a substantial 
scale with its own money, the banks are not 
likely to take its pleas very seriously. 

As for the United States, its long series of 
budget deficits has pushed its interest rates 
very high. It was not always that way. The 
years when the Third World got dangerous- 
ly into debt were the late 1970s. Because erf 
loose monetary policy and high inflation, 
real interest rates in the United States were 
zero or negative. To make money, American 
banks had to go abroad. In the 1980s, that 
has been reversed. The banks' prime lending 
rate in the United States is now well above 
the international rate on which the terms of 
Third World loans are generally based. Few 
banks are eager to expose themselves to the 
risks and costs of foreign lending when they 
can lend at higher rates in America. 

The United States can make changes in 
bank regulations that will help a little to 
encourage tbe bankers. The IMF can im- 
prove its own record. But the United States is 
living on foreigners’ loans and is competing 
with the Third World for capital That re- 
quires high interest rates in the United 
States, and as long as they persist, Mr. Bush 
and Mr. Camdessus are going to face an 
uphill struggle in persuading bankers to lend 
to tbe Third World. 


— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


When They Meet in 2019 


When tbe International Monetary Fund 
and Worid Bank meet 20 years hence, they 
won't be the same institutions whose 152 
members are convening in Washington this 

week. They will change because the world is 

changing . Tbe institutions may even merge. 

Both wiD have more members. More 
Communist states will crane in, reversing 
Moscow's original decision to stay out. 
More Third Worid countries wilf have 
maA*. the transition from debtor to creditor. 

The United States will loom less large, 
but still be tbe largest depositor. Already 
the IMF preaches to the United States as 
being more a problem than solution. 

In 20 years, Japan may have passed its 
crest Taiwan, unless it has become part of 


China, will be a major force. So will South 
Korea. Western Europe will be stronger. 
This week, tbe IMF managing director, 
Michel Camdessus, was seeking doubled 
deposits from donas. The United States 
was reticent while Japan was insistent on 
recognition as No. 2. 

The Worid Bank, finally making the 
right noises about tbe environment will 
increasingly reflect the concerns of One 
World. Thai incudes economic substitutes 
for drug production and development with 
conservation of the oceans and Antarctica. 
Bank President Barber Conable blamed 
poor countries' swollen military expendi- 
ture for their poverty. Had he said that at 
the United Nations, no one would have 
paid attention. 

— The Baltimore Sun. 
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OPINION 


J I*' 


Gorbachev Will Fail 
In the Trials Ahead 

By Graham E. Fuller 


W ASHINGTON — Failure will 
come to Mikhail Gorbachev. 
To say so is not to wish it to happen, 
nor to dismiss the breathtaking, revo- 
lutionary character of perestroika in 
worid politics. 

It is simply time for everyone in the 
West — those who wish Mr. Gorba- 
chev well and those few who fear the 
changes that Soviet reform is un- 
leashing upon the world order — to 
recognize that at least some measure 
of failure is inevitable in the Soviet 
Union, given the magnitude of the 
problems Mr. Gorbachev faces. 

But what does failure mean? 
Observers in Washington suggest 
that a new caution is emer gin g in the 
Bush administration as it realizes 
haw great the odds are against Mr. 
Gorbachev succeeding. Against such 
odds, the reasoning goes, America 
should be exceptionally prudent 
about moving to change any of its 
wdl -established policies, or to con- 
sider “help mg” Mr. Gorbachev. 

But the important question is not 
whether Mr. Gorbachev will fail but 


crackdowns; key secessionist leaders 
will be arrested and martial law will 
spread to maintain order. 

A grotesque hybrid of planned and 
market economies will continue to ex- 
ist fitfully side by side, with no real 


improvement in the economy’s ability 


to meet critical needs. The ruble 
most surely wiB remain unconvertible. 

Warnings to Eastern Europe are 
probable as more radical elements in 
Poland and Hungary flirt with depar- 
ture from the Warsaw Pact. 

Within the leadership, an attempt 
agains t Mr. Gorbachev’s life by some 
disgruntled figure is, regrettably, a 
genuine possibility. If the economy 
continues to deienorate, Mr. Gorba- 
chev may be put out to pasture as the 
public demands a scapegoat. 

A breakdown in social order, un- 
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controllable rioting and an economy 
' :ers could 


The odds against him 
are simply too great. 


what kind of failure will take place 
and how the Soviet system will react 

To the rest of the worid, the precise 
details of Soviet reform do not matter 
that much. Only a few key develop- 
ments are of critical importance to us. 

Those developments are tbe death 
of Marrist-Lenmist ideology, the ad- 
vent of pragmatism, openness in the 
Soviet vision of the world, and the 
continuing trend toward pluralism. 

These nrtmaiw s eminal accom- 
plishments secure Mr. Gorbachev's 
place in history, forming a permanent 
foundation for long-range change. 
Ail else should matter little to us at 
this stage of Soviet development. 

Reform is bound to fail — and 
soon — in a number of areas, simply 
because the tasks are Herculean. Mr. 
Gorbachev will surely have to draw 
the line on the nationalities issue to 
prevent actual secession from the So- 
viet Union in the near term. 

Secession of the Baltics would be 
symbolically devastating to the coun- 
try. though there may not be much 
practical difference between granting 
full autonomy and complete inde- 
pendence. Inevitably, there will be 


paralyzed by wildcat strikers 
easily result m the imposition of mar- 
tial law nationwide, or even in a take- 
over of the party by the military, 11a 
JanizelskL A number of conserva- 
tives could come to the helm, but 
these will be conservatives we would 
have viewed as dramatically liberal in 
pre-Gorbachev Russia. 

Which of these upheavals should 
we view with real alarm? Let us be 
blunt. Three thing * have made the 
Soviet Union dangerous in the past: 
an aggressive ideology directed 
against the West, one that trampled 
on reality and feared facts; the vest- 
ing of decision- making power in an 
isolated Kre mlin clique, relatively 
unaffected by broader Soviet public 
interests or wishes, thereby permit- 
ting the emergence of dangerous ad- 
venturism and ill-conceived policies; 
and the existence of a massive and 
threatening military arsenal 

It would take decades for the re- 
form process to have 2 ny chance of 
placing a stable, democratic and 


prosperous Soviet Union amongthe 


Vesiem community of nations. But, 
if we in the West are clear about our 
criteria for measuring tbe progress of 
perestroika, we do not need to wait 
that long to judge its survival. 

Whatever failure Soviet policies 
may incur, and however authoritarian 
the regime may become, we need only 
ask these questions: Is Moscow revert- 
ing to ideology, or will it continue tc 
live with a new- recognition of world 
reality? Does the policy-making pro- 
cess continue to ray on an expanded 
base of public participation, or will it 


retreat from an informed, active pub- 
lic and nascent pluralism? 

Mr. Gorbachev’s inevitable fail- 
ures will soon proride crucial evi- 
dence in this regard. He may, for 
example, arrest leading separatists in 
the national republics; but will Mos- 
cow otherwise permit far-reaching el- 
ements of nawwial autonom y tanta- 
mount to virtual indep endence? 

Will the Soviet Union return to un- 
ceasing struggle and internation- 
al confrontation, or will it adopt 
tighter internal eco n om i c polities and 
a more approach to disarma- 

ment? Will h describe its problems in 
rational terms of pragmatic poli tica l 
and economic trade-offs as it does 
now. or will it again inydtc discredited 
Marasx-Lenimst thinking? 

If the absence of ideology and the 
continued move toward a new plural- 
ism survive, even under, say. a hard- 
liner like Yegor Ligachev, then the 
West will have relatively little to fear. 

The foundations for long-term 
change will still be intact. The Soviet 
arsenal is fearful not so much by its 
existence as by tbe attitudes and psy- 
chology- of those who control it. 

But if the failure of tbe Gorbachev 
program leads to the abandonment 
of the entire premise of perestroika, 
then the West wQl need to remain 
very cautious. The signals win be 
dear in the way (he Kremlin reacts to 
the fail ores that surdy lie ahead. 


No, the Man Is a Survivor, 
More a Deng Than a Zhao 


J ONDON — The most resentful 


political question asked by 
American conservatives after Weald 
War Q was ‘‘Who lost China?” 

The imputation was that Western 


irresolution, inspired by subversives 
id Mao to 


in high places, enabled 


The writer is a former vice chairman 
of the CIA's National Intelligence 
Grande He contributed this comment 
lo The Washington PosL 


control From Hriatig Liberals hotly 
replied that China was never ours to 
lose, but the accusation-laden ques- 
tion bedeviled them for a decade. 

Now the tables are turned. 

Hard-liners around the worid are 
nibbling their nailc at the possibility 
that Mnchail Gorbachev will fall or 
turn mean, and thataccammodation- 
ists will bedevil us for years with 
“Who Lost Gorbachev?” 

We will stand charged with sour- 
pussi srn — faffing to btip the Soviet 
leader with trust and trade, thereby 
losing the glorious moment of oppor- 
tunity for peace with freedom. 

People like me do not trust the new 
Soviet dictator. We see tbe success of 
a cult of personality that concen- 
trates power in one man's hands; we 
note the ease with winch he manipu- 
lates the levers of Kremlin power, 
orchestrating permission to criticize 


By William Safi re 

alliance while ridding the Soviet 
Union of economic responsibility for 
the basket cases of Eastern Europe. 

We are not persuaded that be is 
motivated by the ideal erf democracy, 
or that his KGB faction has perma- 
nently abandoned the goal of com- 
munist supremacy. 

He is pouring weaponry into Cam- 
bodia. showing surprising strength in 
l! to restrain 


seize 


Afghanistan,! 

his Syrian client in tbe bloody occupa- 
■ lining nis 


lion of Lebanon, and maintaining I 
investment in totalitarian retimes in 
the Western Hemisphere. These are 
not confidence-buDaing measures. 

Nor are we taken in by arms-con- 
trol stunts. His latest maneuver is to 
temporarily unlink a missile treaty 
from his previous insistence that the 
United States abandon a space shield 
but —in the fine print —he reserves 
the right to tear up the treaty if Aroer- 
deploys a missile defense. We 


■t r: 


ica 


so as to force out bis critics; we gape 
he winkles 


at the skill with which 
West Germany out of the Western 


Mubarak’s Offer Provides a Dramatic Test of Will 


L OS ANGELES — President Hosni Mubarak's 
t offer to bring Israelis and Palestinians to- 
gether for peace talks on Egyptian soil is rational, 
sober and respectful of Israeli sensitivities. If 
such initiatives are blocked by the rejectionism 
that frustrated earlier peace openings in the 
1980s, there will be little to expat beyond the 
defeat of realism and escalating violence in a 
region packed with deadly weaponry. 

All four parties — the Israelis, the Egyptians, 
the Palestinians and the United Slates face a 
dramatic moral and human test It is in then- 
power to ensure that the opening created by Mr. 
Mubarak is not wasted. The question of whether 
a Palestinian delegation shall or shall not include 
a few Palestinians who are now outside the 
occupied territories is so picayune and pettifog- 
ging that if it obstructs a dialogue, the resultant 
tears and blood will lie heavy on whichever party 
obstructs the prospect. 

The timeliness of Mr. Mubarak’s initiative 
arises from the deadlock in Prime Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamil’s proposal to hold elections leading 
to the establishment of limited autonomy in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. This was a creditable 
procedural idea, but it was subject to different 
interpretations and required clarificatio n. 

In the absence of formal Isradi-Palestinian 
contacts, the United States sought Arab and 
European acceptance of this proposaL The initia- 
tive in its o rigin al form would exclude Jerusalem 
residents and those closely associated with 


By Abba Eban 


the PLO from any par: of the election process. 

Bui two senior ministers. Shimon Poes and 
Yitzhak Rabin, advocate flexible attitudes on 
such contentious issues. Even the PLO. with 
which the United States wisely maintains its 
contacts, has modified its traditional reckless- 
ness to the point of keeping the door conditional- 
ly open to the election idea. 

fjn ihis fre mafte in ydd 1T p tn an agr «m « U 

or. at least, a dialogue? It is not unusual for a 
party to a dispute to inaugurate a d i scissio n , as 
Mr. Shamir has done, with its own full demands. 
What was abnormal was the inability or refusal 


ous to analysis, clarification or amendment. 

Some U.S. officials contributed to tins funda- 
mentalism with the slogan that “this is tbe only 
game in town." Sporting metaphor has seldom 
had a less felicitous use than in this uncharacter- 
istic warning against innovation and diversity. 
Fortunately, the United States has emerged from 
this straitjacket to tbe extent of commending 
the Mubarak initiative. 

Nevertheless, the peace process was in a par- 
lous condition cam Mr. Mubarak's invitation 
to Defense Minister Rabin. Mr. Rabin’s imagi- 
native acceptance gave peace a new chance. 
Both have decided tt is Setter to risk and fail 
than to recoil from risk through fear of failure. 


of the authors of the initiative to explain what 

i The United 


that 


kinds of elections they had in mind. ‘ 

States and Egypt have asked questions 
might hold the key to an agreement 
May Palestinians in East Jerusalem vote in 
polls outside Jerusalem for representatives of 
their movement? WID there be outside observers? 
Will Israeli forces withdraw from intimidating 


The question is whether this attitude is accepted 
by the United States. Despite Washington's rou- 


tine insistence an “direct negotiation,” every con- 

' ition fc 


proximity to the polls? Win the election be held 
specifi calls 


specifically as a prelude to open-ended negotia- 
tion on future status? 


tractnal success in lsradi-Arab negotiation for 40 
years has depended on a thud party’s good offices. 

What is required from Washington is not in- 
tervention or pressure but a willingness to illuan- 
nate avenues of compromise. American passivity 
would be equivalent in consequence to assertive 
support of the explosive status qua It would 
have been imaginative for the United States to 
have convened me Isradi-Palestinian i pfufrw that 


The United States has not been able to get 
replies, because in Israel's coalition government 
thCTe are at least two answers to every question. 
The result is that the election initiati ve has 
been presented as a hermetic demand, impervi- 


Mc Mubarak now suggests. As it is, Mr. 
ale’s initiative deserves the credit and support. 


The writer, foretffi minister of Israel from 1966 to 
1974, contributed this view to The New York Times. 


Americans would be fools to negoti- 
ate such an “iffv" treaty; we arc de- 
veloping space defenses to use than, 
not to give the Soviets an excuse to 
resume all-out missile production 
when they can again afford it 
Yet we are not blind to major tacti- 
cal retreats by our superpower opposi- 
tion. The promised dismantling of the 
Krasnoyarsk radar, a flagrant ABM 
Treaty violation, is significant Flat on 
its economic bade, the Soviet Union is 
making genuine i 


Hyperinflation: How the Latins Catch and Cure It 


t^ANTIAGO — The dramatic ac- 


1 cek ration of prices in some debt- 
ridden Latin American countries has 
introduced a new cause for fear in tbe 
region — hyperinflation. 

In 1988, four Latin American 
countries — Brazil, Argentina, Pern 
and Nicaragua — were apparently 
the only examples in the world of 
three-digit inflation. This year, fur- 
ther price explosions drove the annu- 
al inflation rate in all four countries 
to more than 1,000 percent 

In Argentina, hyperinflation 
forced President Raul Alfonsin to 
turn over the government to tbe elect- 
ed Peronist opposition five months 
ahead erf schedule. In Brazil and Peru 
the incumbent presidents, Jose Sar- 


By Juan de Onis 


The best example of bow to halt 
inflation in Latin America is proba- 
bly Bolivia, where the annual rate 
bad reached more than 10,000 per- 
cent when President Victor Paz Es- 
tenssoro took office in August 1985. 
Inflation during the past year has 
been less than 20 percent. 

Gonzalo Sanchez de Lozada. who 
put together Bolivia's anti-inflation 
plan as Mr. Paz's minister of plan- 
ning, said the key to success was 


it presia 

and Alan Garda Perez, are bare- 


nw ana A 

ly hanging on to their jobs. Economic 
collapse m Nicaragua, hastened by 
the U.S.-backed contra war, is forc- 
ing the Sandinistas to hold a power- 
sharing election in February. 

The efforts to identify the monetary 
viruses at work in hyperinflation, and 
the posable remedies, have produced 
a number of recent seminars, includ- 
ing an international conference staged 
in Sao Paulo by the Fernand Braudel 
Institute of Worid Economics. 

The root cause of Latin America's 
inflation, according to the analysts 
who met in Sao Paulo, has been the 
“populist temptation” to try to satis- 
fy the demands of poor people with- 
out taxing the rich. Such populist 
spending beyond revenues leads to 
budget deficits, growing debt and 
eventually currency devaluation. 

“There has been a political prefer- 
ence to spend anything to keep the 
slums from exploding, as they did in 
Caracas early this year,” said Jeffrey 
Sachs, a Harvard economics profes- 
sor. Mr. Sachs, in addition to working 
with several Latin American govern- 
ments, is advising the new Solidarity- 
led government in Poland on estab- 
lishing a free market. 


Bolivia turned a 10,000 
percent nightmare into 
a livable 20 percent 


m- 


efiminating budget deficits by 
creasing taxes and cutting subsidies, 
letting prices go free and “m a l ting the 
free market your shield-" 

“We did this not on tbe basis of 
liberal economic theories, bat because 
it was the only way for democracy to 
survive in Bolivia." said Mr. Sa n c h ez, 
who had the highest popular vote for 
president in a national election this 
year, but lost in a congressional runoff 
to Jaime Paz Zamora. 

Chile offers another example. It 
had a 500 percent inflation rate in 
1974, the year after the nation’s nnii- 
lary, with CIA backing overthrew 
the leftist government of Salvador 
Allende. Chile now has steady annual 
growth of 5 percent with inflation of 
20 percent a year. In the process, 
foreign debt has been reduced by 
nearly SS billion by conversion of 
bank obligations into investments. 

Equally important, Chile’s eco- 
nomic stability hasted to a democrat- 
ic opening, in which the military dic- 
tator, General Augusto Pinochet, was 
defeated last year in a plebiscite de- 
signed to keep him in power. A mod- 


erate opposition candidate; Patricio 
Aylwin, seems likely to win a presi- 
dential election in December, if tbe 
opposition wins, tbe successful, ex- 
port-oriented economic policy will 
probably remain. 

Under its new Peronist president, 
Carlos Satil Menem, Argentina has 
abandoned tbe “populist” option and 
chosen an austerity line to halt hyper- 
inflation. The initial result has been 
relief from spiraling price increases, 
but Mr. Menem has to persuade or- 
ganized labor that wage increases 
must be deferred until stability is 
achieved. Economic growth has to be 
restored, mainly by private initiative. 

According to Harvard's Mr. Sachs 
and other analysts, an essential ele- 
ment for stability with growth is in- 
creased revenues through taxes on 
the huge sheltered incomes of Latin 
America’s wealthy elites. Mir. Sadis 
also counsels his Latin American cli- 
ents to suspend payments on the re- 
gion’s $350 billion debt until foreign 
bankers become more w illing to re- 
duce debt payments. That could trig- 
ger a counterreaction, however. 

If Latin American debtor countries 
impose unilateral restrictions on debt 


ber elections. His successor will have 
to adopt radical reforms. Brazil’s in- 
flation rate in August was 29 percent 
for the month. Tnat is flirting with 
hyperinflation, which some now see 
as the “exte rminating angel" of pop- 
ulist policies that pay only short-term 
political dividends. 

For the health of America's 
democracies, the Bolivian austerity 
line is clearly rounder than Peru's 
bankrupt populism. Peru's inflation 
in August reached an annual level of 
5,000 percent, the highest in the 
world this year. 


The writer, a formerforeign corre- 
rver in Chile, txmtribu i- 


spondent who Inis 
ed this view to the Los Angeles Times. 


The Soviet motive may berofdy 
to save money, (o provide a safety 
valve for the pressures of dissent and 
to reinvigorate a system unable to 
feed the populace, but tbe daring 
and scope of the changes cannot 
be minimized. 

Mr. Gorbachev has permitted Po- 
land to install a noa-Communist 
prime minister (and Solidarity lead- 
ers promptly installed the world’s 
most telegenic spokeswoman). 

He has encouraged Hungary to 
open its Western border, bejoniiing 
die exodus that will lead to German 
reunification — and Europe is hold- § 
mg its breath as the Kremlin boss 
prepares for a speech in East Ber- 
lin next week. 

This is heady stuff. Boris Yeltsin is 
free to criticize, Rupert Murdoch is 
free to boy half of a newspaper in 
Hungary, and all the publicized 
movement is in the right direction. 

We have to give lum credit. ' 

But the Soviet market is due for an 
anti-freedom correction; logic sug- 
gests crackdowns in store. 

In a private letter to Prime Minis- 
ter Thatcher before ber visit with the 
Soviet leader. President Bush 
warned of the adverse affect any 
reversal would have on American 
opinion toward the Soviet leader- 
ship; he urged a steadiness of West- 
ern policy in the face of these likely 
ops and downs. 

When the bear finally turns and 
snarls, what will happen to Mr. Gor- 
bachev? He is more Deng th an Tha o, 
more survivor than victim; if he H| 
chooses not to fall, if he follows his 
practice of rushing to the forefront of 
the furious, then his wfl] be the hard- 
est of the hard faces. 

At that point, our soft-linos will 
say it was basically our fault, we are 
tbe devils who made him do it, our 
failure to embrace him cost us the 
magic m ome n t. We did not recognize 
Mr. Good Guy, so we lost the glas- 
nostic opportunity for which the 
word Gorbachev has come to stand. 

But the same internal pendulum 
that brought him forward will turn 
him out or mm him mean. Who lost 

Gorbachev? Gorbachev was never 
curs to lose. (See? that question al- 
ready has me on the defensive.) 

The New York Times. 
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100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 

1889: He Signed in Red 


payments, the banks are ready. They 
nave already increased reserves for 


payment suspensions and they can 
cut off, or increase the cost of, lines of 
credit for trade that are essential for 
exports by Latin American countries 

“Sachs is right in saying tbe himh 
don’t need tbe money, because they 
have built up reserves, but we do need 
new money,” said Jesds Silva Herzog, 
former finance minister of Mexico, 
tbe first Latin American debtor na- 
tion to get an agreement with the 
banks that may reduce its payments. 

In Brazil a balancing act to avoid 
an inflationary explosion is expected 
until Mr. Samey hands over the pres- 
idency in March, following Novem- 


LONDON — The Press Association 
has received a letter bearing the East 
London post made, and purporting to 
be from the notorious Jack the Rip- 
per. A tom single sheet of note paper 
was used. The fetter read; “DearEdi- 
ter I hope to resume operations about 
Tuesday or Wednesday night. Don't let 
fie cappers know. ” Jack fa Ripper, 
The envelope was smeared with red 
ink, and the words “Jack the Ripper” 

arc underlined with red ink. 


from one hundred to five thousand 
rc sr fa . Britons have bam taxed a 
thousand marks a head for permission 
to stop at the Adlon Hoid, Berlin. 


1914s Return by Rando m 

LX3NDON — Thanks to the efforts 


1939: War Bulletins 

PARIS — The Soviet Union and Es- 
a pact today 
[Sept. 28] giving Russia the right to 
establish a naval and air base m the 
Gulf of Riga. • For the fet time 
smee the outbreak of the war, French 
and British planes were operating to* 
gather on the Western fawn Fwhi 


practically 

id children 


all the British women ani_ 

now in Germany will be permitted to 
return to England. A meeting of Ger- 
man officials will be held raWednes- 
[Sept. 30] to decide whether Bril- 
' "J >» allowed to return 
nome. The Germans have inaueurai- 
a system whereby Britons arc re- 
ieased upon payment of sums ranging 


■ •*-*; 
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Westem from. 

,, , Planes were report* 

edly shot down. • Heavy troop 
jnwonents on the German frontier 

5®° of 

Kod have been reported. They artf ‘ 
tiong transferred from garrisons m the - 
IH r Forest and Bavaria, m The ro- 
>ns of Warsaw, capital of PcWflOd 
1,300,000 inhabitants. *** 

Uenuan Army this mcmiaB [Sept 29L 
thus practically Jteoringto £ a* 
organized warf** In PO&kE 
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OPINION 


Savaged by Those Tyrants, 
How Can China Be Stable? 




By Anthony Lewis 


Mao Zedong de- 
of lie People’s 
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B OSTON — Forty years asp this 
Sunday, from the wall overtooking 
Tiananmen Square, 
dared theestablishi 
Republic of China. 

For the crowd waving red banners in 
the square, and for mOHons of Chinese 
elsewhae, it was a moment of hope for 
a reborn China, united and democratic. 

Historic anniversaries are important 
symbols in China, much noted. But offi- 
cial celebrations cannot hide- the grim 
reality of this anniversary. 

China is a sullen, divided society, hdd 
enthralled by a totaEtarian clique. The 
People’s-Republic has a 40-year receni of 
wasted opportunities and wasted fives. 

Since the massacre in Tiananmen 
Square in June, the Chinese leadership 
has worked hard to project an air of 
. normality. It has imposed silence on its 
"own people by intiniuUtum, and stopped 
meaningful foreign television coverage. 

The tactics have had some success. 
Tbte world’s attention span is never very 
long, and people’s co n ce rn s have drift- 
ed away from China. 

* But the brutality that we saw on our 
’screens in June has not stopped. The 
shooting of peaceful demonstrators for 
democracy has been succeeded by the 
systematic arrest, bearing and torture of 
.those who have expressed doubts about 
the perfect wisdom of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and its leaden. 

Merle Goldman, professor rtf Chinese 
. -■ history at Boston University, details the 

- repression m an article for a fn rthmtrtmg 

.issued The New York Review of Books. 

Anyone interested in China has read 
bits and pieces in the newspapers, bat it 
.is chilling to get a sense of the whole. 

- One of the key student leaders, Wang 
. Dan, “has been imprisoned and brutal- 
ly beaten,” Mrs. Goldman writes. Jour- 


Too Soon to Forget 

,TN the immediate aftermath of the 
J. Tiananmen kfllings, the Bush ad- 

- nrinistration adopted abalanccd policy 
-designed to preserve vital U.S. inter- 
ests, while putting Bey mg on notice 
that the level of constructive, friendly 
■intercourse to which the two countries 
had became accustomed no longer 
'could be sustained. Now, however, 

. -there are disturbing signs that the ad- 
ministration is quietly trying to coax 
’ Chinese- American relations back, onto 
their pre-June footing. 

, The lewd of bilateral diplomatic con- 
r- tacts has been allowed to rise in recent 
■ -weeks and special waivers are being 
, granted so that Beijing may continue to 
. - acquire U S. technologies with military 
applications. The administration’s 
, backtracking on this issue invites a rig- 
-id and, perhaps, harmful intervention 

- by a Coegress that may lack a sense of 
'moderation — but not a memory. 

. . — The Los Angeles Times.. 


nalists and literary figures are anu m g 
the others under arrest 

Ye Wenfu, a poet who bad criticized 
the military, and Liu Xiaobo, a critic 
Who had rejected Marvicm-T miniem, 
have reportedly been tortured. 

“It is a re&eat to the China of the 
1950s,” Mis. Goldman concludes. 
“Even some of the methods are .wminr, 
such as forcing the urban population to 
spend long boors in ideological indoctri- 
nation sessions and in writing sdf-crid- 
dsms.” 

Some people in the West have as- 
sumed that Deng Xiaoping would at 
least continue his economic reforms. But 
that seems to be another false hope. 

The government is now cracking 
down on the coastal provinces, revoking 
the decision-making powers given flwn 
as a vital part of the economic reform 
movement and removing many of their 
leaders. The government has attacked 
private enterprises as corr u pt and prom- 
ised to dose many of them down. 

The shattering of hopes in these last 
months is no new phenomenon for the 
People’s Republic. Again and again in 
its four decades it has presided over 
turmoil and repression. 

Mao Zedong’s lunatic idea of the 
Great Leap Forward set the country 
hack for years and cost mare than “ 
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Midnight Many Times Over 
When the Power Goes Out 


By Howard Kleinberg 


M IAMI — A patient but purpose- 
ful citizen of this community set 
out. in February, to record the power 
failures at bis home. By mid-Septem- 
ber, he had documented 52. 

He complained to the authorities but 
was given the same old shrug of the 

MEANWHILE 

shoulders: Storms and an jm^ls did iL 
These are known as Acts of God. and 
power companies, to my surprise, are 
not responsible for thosel 
Until not mo many years ago, power 
failures of several minutes duration were 
easy to take; you learned to live with 
than. Now. however, with the advent of 
digital docks, phone message recorders 
and videocassette recorders, or VCRs, a 
power failure of only seconds creates a 
growing workload. 

In my house; there are at least 20 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Nationalism in the Soviet Republics: Is the Risk So Great? 


the Cultural Revolution. 

But there are differences this time. 
Doug Xiaoping had seemed to offer 
hope of change from the Maoist cult of 
personality to rational politics mid eco- 
nomics. By opting derisively for the to- 
talitarian mood he destroyed the linger- 
ing legitimacy of the system. 

Another difference timw j$ that 

a significant npjnher nf potential viffri ms 

have got out of China and are organizing 
against the tyranny. They met m Paris 
last weekend and established the Feder- 
ation for Democracy in China. 

The federation looks like a serious 
enterprise. Its leaders include not only 
students bat politicians and the man 
who was probably China’s leading 
businessman. Wan Rmuum. 

It says it wiB draw on the 56 million 
rkiftta who five outride Ch™ for 
funds. Its manifesto is unoompromis- 
ingty critical of the Bening regime. 

China denounced France as “bra- 
zen” for allowing the new federation to 
meet there. That indication of concern 
was a compliment to the federation, 
and to France. It made one wonder 
about the role of tiro United States. 

The Bush mimin'm ration jjgg been 
strikingly reluctant to criririM the Chi- 
nese government It has said nothing 
about arrests and torture that would sure- 
ty have evoked an outcry if the victims 
had been, say, Soviet dissidents. 

Its reasoning is that America seeds 
a Stable China But this China f die 
China savaged by elderly tyrants, is not 
going to be stable. 

The New York lanes. 


The editorial “Divided on the Baltics” 
(Sept. 11) and the (minion column 
“Don’t Cheer the Fall of the Soviet Em- 
pire” (Sept 12) by Amos Perimutter 
both express the concern that nationalist 
movements in the Soviet Union may 
lead to serums destaHBzatioa and con- 
tinued ethnic violence. 

The movement for sovereignty for 
the Soviet republics is not fundamen- 
tally wTnagrwrittv- io either Mikhail 
Gorbachev or his reforms. In the larg- 
est of the non-Russian republics, the 
Ukraine, the prime national movement 
(described in Michael Dobbs’s report 
of Sept. 12, “Moscow Eyes Ukraine 
Warily”) supports Mr. Gorbachev’s 
reform programs. In effect, what is be- 
ing sought is a re-evaluation, or renego- 
tiation, of the 1922 compact that 
formed the Soviet Union. This is hardly 
a recipe for a “nationalist explosion/ 

To characterize the nationalist 
movements in terms of their most radi- 
cal exponents is to misrepresent their 
nature q gmficawef The main- 
stream nationalist movements are not a 
force opposed to restructuring and 
condndve to chaos. On the contrary, 
they r epresent a natural extension of 
Mr. Gorbachev’s political and econom- 
ic decentralization. Satisfaction of the 
just demands of the Soviet states would 
in fact stabilize their relations- Con- 
versely, to repress iheir desire for au- 
tonomy and perpetuate the current na- 
tional inequities of the Soviet system 
would in the long run work to imperil, 
not promote, the political stability of 
Soviet Eastern Europe. 

ANDREW SOROKOWSKL 
Rome. 


So much for reform in the Ukraine. 
The Kiev police chief says that more than 
500 Ukrainian nationalists were arrested 
in the first half of 1989 and declares that 
“the struggle against these dements will 
be strengthened." 

L.HAVRYUV. 

Sydney. 

Thatcher and the EC 

Regarding "It Seems the Prime Minis - 
ter Is Playing the Spoiler's Part" by Wil- 
liam Pfaff (Opinion, Sept 13): 

Margaret Thatcher’s objections to 
doser ties with Europe reflect the grass- 
roots feelings in tne Mi dlan d s and 
North of England. The whole concept of 
Bri tain jo ining the European Communi- 
ty is a jumble of contradictions. Why, 
pvfaff d, did Britain ever do it? 

It was not for access to cheap food 
and raw materials; these are generally 
cheaper on the international market In- 
deed, food prices went up virtually the 
same week that Britain joined the EG 

It was not about finance, for the Lon- 
don money market is still uniquely spe- 
cialized and worldwide. 

It was not for exports, because most 
of the goods m«de in Britain are also 

made in the nvfais triaKmri FT! r « in frig* 

It was not for cooperation in re- 
search ?nri development, for this is 
erally much more successful when 
are no language baniers. 

It was not to internationalize in- 
dustry, for that is thriving on a truly 
global scale anyway. 

■ The ultimate contradiction is for Brit- 
ain to be promoting international free 


trade while it gets involved with the EC, 
an inward-locking, protectionist club. 

It is only a matter of rime before 
“Europe” surfaces again as a divisive 
issue in British politics. 

Whatever reservations people have 
about the performance of our govern- 
ment, it is ours and we don’t want it 
further reduced to a rubber-stamp out- 
fit subservient to Brussels. 

1 believe Mrs. Thatcher is smart 
enough to have foreseen the way the 
electorate feels about sovereignty — an 
issue that transcends other current is- 
sues such as privatization. 

VICTOR TOUBI. 

Sheffield, England. 

We attack our political leaders for 
incompetence and ineffectiveness and 
rightly so, or for indifference and inde- 
cision, as we perceive it But far zeal- 
ousness and strength of comiction? 

Whether one agrees with Margaret 
Thatcher’s politics or not, it is rare 
that we have seen. In the Western de- 
mocracies. such positive, consistent 
strength of purpose. 

MARK THOMAS. 

Dijon, France. 

Serving' Time^ With a Salary 

If prisoners were given jobs, not just 
spaces in workshops, while serving tune, 
were paid a salary and required to spend 
it on room and board, with enough left 
over far savings to be spent as they 
wished, two thing s would happen: The 
cost of running a prison, excluding sala- 
ries for prison staff, could be supported 
by the prison itself; and the recidivism 
rate would decrease because convicts 
will learn viable trades in prison, thus 


making it easier for them to become 
productive members of society. 

Let’s say we make it worth the while 
of private industry to provide manufac- 
turing facilities on prison grounds and 
to provide training for inmates who 
would work on proauction lines. Private 
industry would be responsible for the 
management of production and would 
have the powers to hire and fire emp 
ees. The pool of workers would be 1 
ed to the inmates of the prison. 

For panicipatii£ in the program, spon- 
sors would receive a package of tax 
breaks and perks. They would also be 
able to get a good amount of public 
relations mileage from their participa- 
tion. Surfi a program would benefit cor- 
porate sponsors, inmates and taxpayers. 

MARK ASHLEY LEWIS. 

Taiwan. 

Is the Doctor Mistreated? 

For a decent, if two-dimensional, fel- 
low who literally goes without sleep 

practicing abovc-any-wbaff-of-malprac- 
tice medicine, yet apparently never 
charges for his services, Rex Morgan 
MJ>. has been raking a lot of abuse from 
readas. They show symptoms of still 
earning the torch for Mary Worth. 

Tight-lipped? Dr. Morgan’s detractors 
would be too if they had to walk around 
all day with a balloon over their heads. 

EDWARD ROHRBACR 

Paris. 


Am I alone 
Unions defense that 


ted by the gra- 
Morgan gets 


from some correspondents to your pa- 
pa? By the way, just how did Dr. Mor- 
gan get his medical degree? 

RICHARD F. ROSS. 
Rabat, Morocco. 


clocks with digital readouts which, 
when the power fails, dogmatically re- 
turn to a reading of 12 P.M. on Sunday. 
Some resume the count immediately 
after the power returns, some don't; 
they just sit there blinking. 

Instructions that come with the docks 
make reference to backup batteries that 
will prevent a loss of tunc but 1 long 
since have abandoned that practice. U 
got loo expensive and time-consuming. 
The first phone message machine 1 hail 
required a S14 lithium battery that, in 
my experience, had a life of 2J minutes. 
The machinr 1 now have takes two stub- 
by, inch-long batteries that seem to have 
a similarly short lifespan. 

When the power goes out on the 
phone machine, so do all the numbers 
you bave placed in the machine’s mem- 
ory. So. not only do you have a batch of 
messages that say they came in between 
midnight and 1A.M. on Sunday, but 
you are faced with the task of reloading 
all the phone numbers of your relatives 
and close friends. 

You soon realize that it is easieT to 
manually dial those numbers. 

Back to resetting clocks: The trick 
is to wind up with tne same time on the 
bedroom clock as you have at the other 
end of the house on the kitchen stove. 

Starting out at. say. 5:15 P.M., 
it is a mathematical impossibility to 
set all the docks at that time because 
when you finally work your way to the 
kitchen, it may already be 5:z3. But 
you bave no way of knowing it unless 
you run back to the bedroom to see if 
it is so. 

What complicates matters even more 
is that there is a different way to reset 
each clock and you had bater know the 
difference. (If I apply the technique 
I use on the den VCR to the kitchen 
digital clock/ radio. 1 get country music.) 

All this can be most distressing to 
those few of us who still believe in 
punctuality. It, of course, is of no inter- 
est to doctors and repairmen, few of 
whom ever respected a clock in their 
lives. But it is critical to teen-agers who 
need to know precisely when it is 11:02 
P-M„ as that is when they place their 
telephone calls. 

People who use phones for unsolicit- 
ed sales pitches do not necessarily need 
to know the exact time either, but they 
do need to know the approximate time 
to make their annoying rails — that 
being dinner time. 

Here, at the appendix of America, we 
may have more power failures than else- 
where for the reasons that wc have most 
of our lines above ground, because 
strong summer squalls are de rigneur 
and because our nuclear power plant 
keeps running out of batteries. 

Tne only way to really know the 
time is to pick up a phone and dial 
a private time-of-day service. You trill 
always get an answer there — usually 
that it is midnight, on Sunday. 

© Cox News Service. 
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when diaries abound — the International 
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is the hit of the season. 

Ingeniously designed to be thinner- 
than-thm, it still brings you everything . . . 
induding a built-in note pad with always- 
avaOable “jotting paper. Plus there are 
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dubJVetoow totojdyfc nrod gaden, ma golf. Needs modenwe- ■¥ 

ouaoote. 1 / nwis amc Qwnel e» M Mr uiro IK4im?91791 n 1 n u NBi .vrxir 


3 rhaoder. N*«fa to be nmwed. Could ! 

1 town £ 6 51, 00 0 abo be perfect for a bank or office^ I 
[ft Eodi level is d»ot TOO nm. bge. } 



MAYFAIR 

2BB>SC600P«WW 
Veriaes lurary BbCl, intanor deegnedj 
ban. tow*. fu»y semtaed, W. 
short lets, beefonr vote*. __ 

PARK LANE ESTATES London 629 0763 


srtwsi&ai 

to ft nom orport- 47 53 80 II. 


65 KM PAMS WEST AUTCROLRl 
favefy hora* ft goto* htov I. to Fid 
I, m qu«t i 4m », w*4 heated, rary 

^ (B toS«.F7l&T^3«7t30y 

16TH LA MUEXTE Coho, tong m 


BiGUSH MANOR ESTATE 
U 


THE fTOPHTY RMSIH 

To find the buyer far yaw property or 
to find (he craperly you requie. 

Td 0753 68SD9£fe« wSaWoTuK. 


Bar 1175, Ltorad, Cyprw. 
7977. lb 5136. Fat 63143 


Tdr {051) 77977. 7b 5136. fae 6 - 
FRENCH PROVINCES 


MognSc «nt m, spadoia sitting room 
o pen fireptace, tnen a ftie. So tonun * 
bedroone. bedroom, terrace td a- \ 
rawed, brrbeaw*. fadvidud sfuda 


Garten &20Q sqm, 2 covered perk- 
ngs, Imge pool nEADH 9390JRS 


oudook lT^mras.dme Oe md. oev Son. Ata. WtaiUC 44 202 291 291. 

Icnr wnranct/WMfu uater . Tft>o 12 
Vi nim Oty/Victoria Entrance tabby. — 

Double reception. Aytom cted town HOLLAND 

3 bodroams. 2 buBmuttg cfc*saog ■ ■ ■ ■ 

room. Owtb to, seara donroam, AMSTBBIAAL LOFT 210 SCLM. 


PAR K * 


AGENCE i 


Frt-yJkii if P 




bedroom m beaded area rav pat. 

i 

VWJBS - 2 ROOMS, frees Qs. I ta 
Juty 1 $750 per moto hW Yak 

212-319-8049 

iNEUSUY, heamoe* "tom i/trocm 
fl« ihort-'tong term. Bai 10 * 0 , Hmtd 
Trbune. 92521 NwJy Cedm, Fttres. 


.ifeljg TM 


HOLLAND 


OUY OR Ron M LONDON ? 

- London Ptoperfy Seardi vmI salve the 
proUemi of findnw the property. 

fol 01 485 431ft b 01 3S4772. 


COTE D'AZUR 


okra* ft Kndtrt ces stats. fSsd 
carpeb, airloinL £215^00. Ucae 76 


REAL ESTATE 
FORSAUE 


CAP VANTCB - JUAN-LB-PW5 
W u »cr fro nt qxrtenertf, onfaoe 250 sqm 
+ 300 ram, garden, panoronic sea 
•iew, Jasffied era 


FRENCH RMERA 
Between Cannes ft St Trot 


wars. Would arrange total famishing 
3 requred Photos on re q u est. Reese 
reply to Bax 3140, LH/U 63 Lang 
Aero, London. WC2E9JH 


sjs& , 5s. p ra. 


racratfy camertad prasdgitxs land- 
mark addng. ExcsMrt facton aod 
weeto pctatoL SI 75 ,000. For 
detail phone 31-20-236582 


te Part Prince 

Tet 93 25 15 00 Pbt 93 25 35 33 
MCTOOO MONACO 


300 ram. Fwrn 
r, near Goff & 


ROOUBRUNi CAP MARTIN 
Donerx i mg Monaco baodL paw ro aec 
sea view, nigh dan; nwgamsertf duplex 


ranee, parxxornc imw, near Gaff ft 
' jqq, WJjOOjOOO. 

AF Mb tmmobiar, 207 Jd de Goto. 
F-B3700 St ftaphaeL Tetr 94 95 6 B 04 


Ace. London. WCZ9JH 

LONDON CHELSEA BARGAIN. Mag- 
nificent newly refurbished home at 
superb barton. 4 beds, 3 luxury 
baths. 12* 6 M reception, study, 
toten/brntost roam, s eparata dn- 


MONTE CARLO - MONACO 
Zu wrku nfo fc topreseroaeive Bora 
ram, aa. 55B «2 - ttoe 6-9 Pork- 
plgpf 5*hr rentrd ail ug e n . id ed fur 
Bcnk. Habefefeaefc, _ 


I CENEVA COUNTRYSSE 
; She Gaoche 

( Qdet and sueny 100 sqm. aportwa H 


BEAVER CR9C COLORADO 
15 oaes of unique riwrArad property 
at the e r ta ie ic * of Beaver Ueet n 


mere. London Tet 01 731 
01 736 5441. 


M SUTrASU; 

tarn. Td- M)U182Tg77MJ7. 


1 2 bed rooms • h wg Qp emng onto a 2 00 aea-.Zawd for rtoenbol, wjnead LQtAON- 3QO RATS TO LET. Ftisee 16A TROCADQtO. Luxury, tog 
1 * 5J ’ 1 fora n0M30Q/w**k. HeloeHetato roam hedtsom, hA «W, tan 

! _ ■ ,, . or m the LLSA (3131 6266654. LkJ, 90 Qo*m-ay, Ustoe VO. T*k Fto earassed. Qmr 40 » 77 B 


Tet 41 + 22-751 X 47 


0T 229 9917 TUr 


FOR SALE 

IN EAST JKU5A1EM 
(Motsntef OGvee) 


Aadocnftertto 

&1A1 


USA GENERAL 


LOWOK SWISS COTTAOtLttoy 3 
* * bed Tewtotse m qw*» w***. 


ST. GBLMAM {TihJ-Shore hg far- 
nahed penthaw flat-, irar eto 
(to to FftKO/nra «3 61 VsTZ 


-MOUNTAIN APARTMENTS. 1 . 2, 3 I 


RB4CH RtVtESA 


adien/txecraast roam, separota an- (Meant at Otoret) 

ing roam 13M gordat 12M roof Mlo 500 sqm with parte of appro*. 

gaden. Owners mat sal Good 7,000 iqm wa torfu l view aa me aty- 


- bedrooms in eos m opofton urfxrao- Heigh# of Nat superb residence, roc#- 
> lion Sfa. deata, rdax end e5ne ta a to vgo, ywy toy tarrom, bt m^ced 
• auieL rim inftJuR MBrw VMw on MiattfllXlMn 


quiet, mcq inexpensive, wqsoftitad 
and frienifly rifage. Retire in thus 
unique duly free country with no 
property tax. ACTVA SA Rff/102 


. property to*. ACTVA SA Rff/102 
. ffTj Ffaco Rebes 10, Andorra. Prind- 


. polity ot Andorra. Phofl 
. 0QUSUI3A fas 03362861592. 


AOSKEDEIAIVCDE 
7 Bid de fa Pfaede 
06160 Juorvies-Rns 
Tet 9161.1646. 
Tefac 4615S5F 


Nee* Carnes, fin* men com prisin g ta 
kna room, dning room, 4 bwlro o na , 2 
boarem 50 Kpn. far renoton. 
Mognificenl growrds, 15.000 sqm, 
sweepeto view. FX500.000,- 
FaSlft PROMOTION 93 JA62.62 


ra Box 666 , CH-8045 Zixxb 
(U. 004171/4624610). 


BELGIUM 


BOOMMG MBXEVAl OTY OF 
BRUGES BBXRUM 


A Stir city hotel, prim* loorton and 


SAMTTROFEZ. RAMATUB1E 
CAPMOULARGS 

Facing the seo. 100 metros from 
Ponvefanne beach, in a smd reddence 
of 19 apgtne nB . fora studios to 3 


CANNES RBJD04T1AL 
On the Fnendi Riviera, high dan 2 & 3 
roomed cp flrt eraefc sunny. wMi targe 
tenoem a few step* from the Croisetta. 
Please contact Tet 914195.90 


rental i n vestnwre . Fufly furobhed wafts. Asking price 153 3JD0JJCD 
EBfftOQO al serious offers axmdered. 

Tel 01 352 3702. Offers to ORCONSULT 1A 

room will fireptace. Dging room 

Study, (age fixhty room off eoSfo _ - 

kitchen 6 bedrooms. 3 1/2 beta*. ITALY 

Gcrege. GOi 1/3 oat garden. li 

Quiet redd ertarf street 30 arts Wo- 

tertoo/Heuthrovr/Gctfvedc. 5 mini 

aSAgftJte. OS* WSCAWCHANn 

MAYFAIR ON THE BIN FLOOR. Of 
one of Mayfdrs mart pntaigeus 110 fo. wirw praduetag fanri 


Aflbeet Ir am ob ierp 
7, Avenue do Fxcn 
MC 98000 MONACO 
Td. 0033 9150.1912 to 920191.3 


l WEST CENTRAL TEXAS 1X00 acres 
' (tear highway, suitable tor dtvsfap- 
mem, open rands land Escdhrt tto 
todna M. Davs. tot* 1 to 106, 
MmkaL TX 79536 USA T* 9156*6- 
I 45KlFax. 9156734G26 


loB rail windows). MoMenanafc 
S361 jQQ/mo. 34 hr. doon oy . keary 
building, lemediat* o cc uponcy. 
5170001 Caft 212-9JW7S. fsra 
212-434-3661 USA 


gB?5g£Jf ag?g^: 

OXBRKX3E APARTMENTS ClB pm x nfo F35o. Tet 48 A 54 53 
night ■» Kmg h at n dg*. £25 per nght GawuuN DCS PR» vwy hdi 


REAL ESTATE - FOR SALE 
MONACO 


USA RESIDENTIAL 


BOSTON CONDO 

Fobdcns rm*. hage tawio, modem 

S^»l5&rS» -* 


HauntunK RELOCATION Seva - - - - 

toShCer^i b&rd- Tet 0234 PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


rf barton. 558 ram 
Pcrfcng avaedde 


TUSCANY (HANI1 


! for dmofc csetaO: 

■ BJAL 

7, Avenae da foxte 
MC 99X0 MONACO 
i Td. 0033 9150.1932 Fox 920551.3 


” “T TOW. roami am rooms M OO*. Hkrtiy hj 

■iraque a pportonty. Deluxe 41 rooms irxhxfag a 93 sqm pedhouse 
-ft.sutat, aonferonce noqm bar, raura roof *h t-™ a. . 


14 U tenants, from stufios to 3 I LE5 ARDRETS (15 minutes from Con- 


sdarium, jocuzn. sw ii nmui g pod, porfc- 
,tag & formas. Exp ansi on of adefriond ] 
.roam possfole. Excefiaat growth 
potentid. Quctfied prui cimh only. 

NatUSOSkaSr 


roam with omge. HigWy hourioot, 
■redoing a 93 sqm perthouse on lie 
roof with laraca. locuzz, peroofa. 

AGB4CE PANORAMBl 
Rue Pod RoueseL 83990 St Tropn. 

Teb 94.97.47.00 or 94 79 86 27 


«). Kce weBmamamd Aroom 1 
"So, gortra, kstchan, survtarrac», 
»ww an Mecfitenixieim Approx. 105 
ram. garden USD sqm, partly far- 1 
Shed. Asking price FF 1/250000- 
AwA this flutemt Tet 3J-^&MSL 1 


^ '•Wotad | wrwycxd spe ckJ ang in Ueaeti Oc 


bathroom, good roearton noq UningiiMewl 


excellent sacunty, 24hr portal a g e, 
poring. 120 year leara freehdd 
that Lando* base or Co. flat. 
E89JXO Hacfagh London 406 1021 1 


Price U$5 ATOOOOO 


PrtatUSS2ii 


BOR INFORMATION CAU 
Fate 00-32-50-340091 Befai 


CANNES. PRE S T IGI OUS 1920‘s vSa 


iw rfta| w . nmonM « room. VO 


M vwwr, 5 bads, brae raceptm 
FAflAA Coat & Country; % 7531^7 


) td csasnoduB, perfect oan j ticn. 
I R^DJXXL Good investment. Tet 
I MoncSol Azsx. 9189-41 .1 A 


BEMfTIFU. LONDON HAT fW2) 
With loctoble pajeraj 2 Wh! 

recepnon/Jrtaig New Mel 


Coraortr tabtfe 

via Roma 7, 52100 Areas. Mr 
Td 09-5751351605, to (39^5(354235 


(CAR MONACO 

VR1A -flGKT ON THEKAOT 

300 ra^pi^raboarSota#. 
FfldOOOOQ. 


1 GRBWWKH CONNKTJCUT 

37 J ACRE ESTATE 
FOR SALE BY OWMER 
j Groans deegwd. 9,000 eq. ft.. 5 bed- 
J rooet/4 bah pees & bean roeden c e an 
,37j am o Groawedtt evrtearo 
. mtera a*a etafc morry unique halurae 
- eduday cafed xf odra throughout. 

,}56T tadoor fap pool, l<a garage wib 
■ rro p tuta t) cuda r ral garage aport n rat 
J & KporoM work hem*. 


MANHATTAN: THUMB PARC 5up#r «** Td 01 985 100 or 247 

luxury Candon e n u m 24 hr, Monty. — 

doorme n , canoerg*. garage, new l HOLLAND 


LONDON. LUXURY ftraiy houra, fa^ S L^S*?L5!!. 
i^wd. 6 bedroom. !>&yw»C L3»f "*? ^ 


borhs. Gaft 212J414CT9 USA 
NYC SUTTON HAOE luxury coop 

L If. , -A-J . l-., T. 

HHWraO W fW QEXEW 

far »* CST85J3CRS ar mattlM 
DonMrt R. Be raobo, 40 Sutton Pfaa 
Soah.KlY.Ny 10022 C 12 752-8653 



wdi dwractar. tafthaq 2 bode, cm 
boards, cdtar, garage rt .000 + 
dhnroa. Tefc 3^ 73385? Ldtdnrl 
ROUGIVAft 200 bl sxrton. 6/7 torn, 
165 sqm. balcony, teaple eepoorq 

w dh^vi nidi tuofrd Bi a i tfta 

ROOT -Fdtoroev 461^12 





: Horae wm rt odb pnvOt pond and 6 
, sfal stable rath 2 fields <£T toddeefc. 
P roperty may be atatoded e*o 4 od- 
t ton a t home Mas wfafe roftanieg to 
presenr prwaey aa 10 acne, feta toee 
on natees. A tot cta p om e y in aa 
qmra one of Groenradi s lata remamna 


PALM MACH ROBDA. 5 Ota* 1 
• Irstureow IftOOO sq ft 
JS49.000L Gwee Burge leoBy. 
PWos* a* Don Bum* &-964-19 


Mt: Jacob. 4/5 roams, on gvdn, 
seeny ft gieeL Fl2 t 50H/i«oeih nut Td 
4260276? 74QB8 {Mr U Tamed 

SWITZERLAND 


WEST INDIES 


DUTCH H0US9M? OM1M I.V. 

Detawe r ectedb *'*** 

Meronar. 17ft 1075 Gh Aaroedan 
Tel 31J06&IMU tor 44A5J54 


MfMaOUS REAL ESTATE opponto 
tees at the Conbbeon. Leave hotel 


LUXURIOUS FURMfMD 
APAXTMB4T OF 6 1/2 ROOMS 
2 nd fleer 


Tefc 912SA2S. fax 935QLFU1 


L far further detail 
or to 203669559. 


AVH4UE DE CHAMFB. 


NORWAY 


SWnXERLAND 


•wrwcfcrdy axdable for rate *t iet ! ROME - ATTK 
Maarten medi edel foe rodri tao e. j item 80 «qm 
Cantata: Yo rk to! L ift France, the) funedted rail 
| 961661, fax 13373732. t USJ3J0&/«dl 


ATTK CLOSE ta Spmds fa. 4jOa^moteh tM (toy ndv A d 
tqm ♦ two terroao. faiy . 


ITALY 


ForbesM 
Lake mil 


OUR LAKELAND PARADISE 
, AWAITS YOU 


0k 4T»WW4T Ult7 M. VfVt 

Ok 11 of us have dreamlands. A special place to call our awn. 
A “Safe. Unhurried. Fun. of course, but much more. A riace 


A “Safe. Unhurried. Fun, of course, but much more. A ply** 
that’s unsooiled. where you and nature can get it all together. 

Forbes Inc, publisher of Forbes Magazine; through its incredi- 
bly successful Colorado land subsidiary, Sangre de Cristo 
Ranches, is selling homesites on over 12,500 glorious acres of 
untouched land nestled on The Lake of the Ozarks in central 
Missouri. 

The average lot sire of much of this land is 6 acres, with a 
minimum of 3 right up. to 15 acres- The price for most of these 
lots is $7500, ana each is diuisible into at least 2 lots. This means 
that purchasers can dispose of the added lot to their children, 
relatives or friends. And; camping is permitted on some lots! You 
can purchase your homesrte with 9% financing and monthly 
payments of only 1 % of the purchase price. 

For complete information including pictures, maps, and full 
details on our liberal money-back and exchange privileges, 

SijTErlgla 3 d* Fort>cs Europe Inc ’ PO - Box London Swll 


SWITZERLAND 
FOR SALE 
IN LEYSIN 

one of the most beautiful re- 
sorts with an excellent Infra- 
structure for sports, dose to 
s ki-run s and shopping facilities. 
SLPBB«WmenS0Fa3,6R00MS 
IN HGH STANDARD RESIDENCE. 
Price: from SFr. 197,000.—. 

For Information and visit, 
please contact: 

HBGflEDE LA RMERA &A. 
A».«ta Ce*ta®3Z. tfBlMDNraRR-CH 
T«L + OttUUfl. fax + 2UOSU6 


rrr/*tft 


:^r. 


7 


; 255,000 AGE {103.197 N* nrah. : NEW YORK CITY 

[ S ^Se *^E-^!ntegS ' GB»W IN’S 

1 FROWT13. 3 »a* - ? fang L-i865 : 

- lw*o»>l* 6 tTAfoeCK 2 neteiwiiuirp 


REAL ESTATE . . ... 

TA Dpvr/CHJDf [VENICE ZATORft SXOUMVK Kart- { enli Ootqun 5 bednonL 2 bdft 
IU KriVi /SMARE | ««l <W fa i*q teem rowe ! ran 2 ton fte2 gng> 

! carol, akuatar. fiojitenicir 1/3 Cura* fac&Mn but very arat. toe 

jssfsj £&&»*>* 

VEhBCE l.mrinwlr linerterl rtaxxt- W94 Cc* fawteft 3L2647JSB. 
AMAMAS TREASURE CAY Out- era*, . to Aftw a ImLra^U ...frei - ’ r " " 

Starring ocean fiqet boura wcMkI 0P941-522P33 to QOP.41 6363731 — 

poeeoo tog 6 araforto^, ROe* AfARWEWVWUAS row PARK AVI SOUIK I yr, fora «/ 

si-iS.'asKga- sfcfflfa'tfatss 


USSajtD/Mi* re a ro e gied 
bora. Tek Mfan p2J 7207114} fan 
ra 8052565 


TOURNAJK RERB S-A. 
Td.7V73S.nM 


REAL ESTATE 


PARIS A SUBURBS 


MONACO 


UNIQUE m THE PRINCIPALITY 

PRESTIGIOUS 

Villa atop 1,000 sq.m, roof terrace wtth private swimmii^- 
pool, located in a luxurious waterfront residence. 

For more information, call the Exclusive agent 

AXBERTOLA 

18 QUAI SAMBARBANI, 98000 MONACO 
sassssss TeL: (33) 92 05 90 90 - Ftoc (33) 92 05 90 38 ss 


~ SWITZERLAND “ 
FOB SALE 
IN QIANS* MONTANA 

one of the nicest sunnnerairfwiite 
holiday resorts, wish a good ded d 
amshine, read to the golf course, 
SPLENDID APAKTMQnS OF 
2. 3. 4. 6 ROOMS 

IN HKSf STAND ARD RESIDENCE. 
Price; from SFr. 292JXXL-. 

fof iiiAtanuiftnn fmti yisii, 

phots contact 

REGIE DE LA RIVIE RA SA 
At. da Casino 32 - 1820 MQffTHEUX 
TeL + 21-963.52.58 
Fax. + 21-963.52.56 
gg Switzerland — ; 


• FOfl SAL£ on TO RENT; Unique property 
19 tare, trow to canter o» Rena ( Open 

«w] compoaad o« reactaue tamdy homa 
(1.500 earn-), gaas house (500 aqjn). 
two mJeoandera Hate, etebtae. ewtmnxreg 
pooi arm meecJow lend (6JXX3*qjTv) Tfar 
fate length of ma property extarxta etong 
pvt rt the gait counw. Luxury tedehar 
dacoroHon on Engfish cotaniv bate. 
•ROME (NAVONA AREA}. FOR SALE: 
faxuryepvtment piano noMa 200 eqja. 
vwanea htal. 4 room wah 7m. legh 
esnrad woodan coOnge, 2 baft*, large 
kUcnan. matte and parquet flooring. 
•ROME (PIAZZA DEL POPOLO AREA). 
FOR SALE: proregtouaeSoe (205 aqjn.) 
wflh 4m. legh onto eflortan coffinge. 
requiring romoraflon. 

•ROME. TO RENT: group pendant roman 
reunlry rraures nvtajr snd compteWy ro- 
ftrtteshad I n Ceoeta /frtanleta eroo, taca- 
•4 in ■ rearming prime term with gar- 
dens, tvmie oovt anfl. eftoriy, swimrrxng 
poor, variate steaa avaiabto in botfi apart- 
merteweBlas. 


PRE5T7GIOL S PROPERTIES 


Barbara Freiing 

3-». Tf' ct £». place % endumr 
"9001 Pans 
Fax 40 is 90 11 


PENTHOUSE 

farrow ho** at Gaorg* Canton bet 
i to taoae r row ft tfy mo«i fora 
raw tertoro ft eft *ta|Or more. Grand 1 
ft unqee deito ra* 5 fadroo f . by- 
rig Zoom, Drang toon. Uxrey, Dra, i 
£ 3 «> 4 at^erv 2 nod Grot* derate j 
red fading toe reduced ft owner 


BAHAMAS 


BAHAMAS TREASURE CAT Ore 

Standing ooron boat beets Udecfad 


LOVUY 0«UXT famdred 
quote S bortewneL 2 bdfa 
2 teoeew, derad ipqA 


faOHMn but very- quiet From 
•center HR? to I&H tetadb 


10b Draw, Or 1989 to l«i I 
tm Col Brwrafc 3L26477m 


Qverio ota ifl ed bwxrtfai beodv 
Tei LK (C2957B1 8236. 


CANADA 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


ftiytoriiS'M fa tom Owner 
fare 4294120 / NFC <2121 8B> flW 
«W rOMft UfF« WBT S0E. fa* 


Carols mon 

Reodraw 


MOfMOE pl2} CTW4J0 
tore p 2} 4960342 


a tew ato ore 2 bedroom 


STRIBLING 



Real a RAT or re OHKZ 
in fane. By day or mom 
WMi oB poaelt hotel sereae 


J625/*ortb. 


l 2 bedroom remlnw*. 
Cd 71H04H5 USA 




Tel (l) 40 20 96 00 


Spftdocukr Townbourei 

Utotti.VW Private Gardord 
FRS PtrtngJ Perfect Pipfanrat i c 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


SurfeBuptaftroaroL 

RATOIB. TOWER 

an |h* Ifiver Sen*, 

igbr hradi the &U Tower, 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


I right berate th* &M Tower. 
RATOTtL EXPO a to ntei from 


RORBRX. ITALY TO SWAP 2 bed- 
room, 2 bate forge u pgtwrata oven 
foofang Arno, w* to Uffiu, FW 


SEVBiTEMH (B4TUXY FR84CH 


MONmUMASSEAREA 

FABULOUS PENTHOUSE 


i co^dtfeon. Sweeping tfonai, RaUi 

iSStoSfSSL effiS Umy ' 


Manor Home b apple ordank 20 
■nerie* Deoovte# and Hornur. 
AxctoU* over Oritamcn,- deep* 8-10. 
TH: London 742141a 


Via AngafeBnnntO. 46/A. 00186 Rome. 
TriL 3810298 - 3810302 


flte ft 9lh Booo.^tf + teno era 

.OVBrfoOKWA?PARB 
Laxurioui new buftSng, wS be ready 
BorW 199a F3 M. fo £S M. Sates offia 
on the ipot 45 43 38 70 p to 7po> i 
dady) or 4Q 70 14 41 affca hcxxi 


* oelar ft Terrace. S3.4 Mi. 

Tbe Hotaeod toparty Ganpany 

212-7340010 x349/51 7-9425 


tee arfebton crater fane de V enator, 
far eraro ediorotatrari 
Co»«7705» i 


Moca for Jwr ft Aug. for farto 
tote. Ltaxfoq for 1 or 2 mol April, 
S^lOgl 1990. USA: Si- 


GREAT BRITAIN 


SUFMY R0RR2AI 2 lovely 3 bedtxxq 
2 Ltoi home* eete ooaagte TeL 904- 
34M167 or Write 3813 Ere Write 
wind Gout InverotB. Fta. 32650. 



— AVEMONTAfGTC 

TO Opporite Plan Hotel, high eecurfor, 
try toury formhed red Jeomtaad row+- 


EXOiAMGE 4 MBS N SUMMB 
Wa Lrawim 2 brafona, 2 bate 
to ram preanraic orean vww tUt 
| on faodi »i Hondo for At* ri fane. 


haft 2 bcdfte 

ff 26JM0/r 




, mren. 6 more* or more, 
m. fan 47305600 am. 


FEMAU WWYBt Fran London Mob 
arewodtaion in Sfodtotm. irodfo 
or room tom I* October to >Sfa 
Noramber. Tefc London 01 995 1546 


ROMEO & JULIET 


Become the Count /Countess of a 5th 
century arfe nestled an 50 asea near 
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South African Politics: The Road Ahead 


Earlier this month a well-known policitician asked the world to give his leader a 
chance to implement reform he had committed hims elf to. Because if the 
initiative failed, the entire country could be plunged into chaos, he declared. 


Boris Yeltsin asked the Soviet peo- 
ple not to be too quick to judges 
perestroika. His plea is as valid for 
South Africa’s new state president 
F.W. de Klerk as it is for Yeltsin's 
own leader, Mikhail Gorbachev. 

It illustrates a predicament per- 
haps imperfectly understood by 
those who five in societies where 
democratic practices have devel- 
oped and matured over hundreds of 
years. 

Both Mr. Gorbachev and Mr. de 
Klerk know that they have inherited 
imperfect systems. Both feel the 
pressures for change from outride. 
Both grapple daily with sometimes 
violent and lawless expressions of 
dissent from their own populations. 
Both know the dangers of alienating 


This advertising section was fi- 
nanced by the South African 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 
It (fid not involve die reporting 
or e«fiting staff of the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune. 


the supporters to whom their pre- 
sent systems were designed to cater. 

Both also know- that if they lose 
control they could be replaced by 
new tyrannies. 

“We walk a dangerous tight- 
rope,” said Mr. de Klerk the night 
before South Africa's general elec- 
tions tins month. “If we fall to the 
right we bring on increasing con- 
frontation at home and growing iso- 
lation from abroad; if we fall to the 
left we face anarchy.** 

It is for this reason that he is as 
unwilling to lay down detailed time- 
tables for change as Mr. Gorbachev. 
Political change is by definition a 
political process. Publishing his 
plan^ Would help e xt re mi st oppo- 
nents on the left and the right in. 
their own plans to knock him from 
his tightrope. 

Like Mr. Gorbachev he must re- 
tain the initiative by timing bis 
moves to maximum advantage. 

Mr. de Klerk made his first sig- 
nificant move within one week of 
bis state presidency being assured 


by this month’s elections. A great 
march was planned to protest police 
violence in previous demonstrations 
against the exclusion of blacks from 
the elections. 

Similar demonstrations had been 
banned in the past, but Mr. de 
Klerk unexpectedly announced that 
this, and others like it, would be 
allowed. 

“We recognize the right of peace- 
ful and orderly protest withm the 
law and we accept the assurances of 
the organizers that it will be peace- 
ful,” he said the night before. “The 
door to a new South Africa has 
already opened and it is not neces- 
sary to batter it down.” 

He also expressed his condo- 
lences to the famili es of people who 
had died in recent political violence. 

His action, said a local opposi- 
tion newspaper, was in stark con- 
trast to the government’s previous 
handling of peaceful protest. 

Tens of thousands heeded the 
urging of the organizers not to seek 
confrontation and the demonstra- 
tion went off without incident, al- 
though it choked the streets of Cape 
Town for much, of the day. The 
police kept in the background. 

Although it is an essential first 
step, Mr. de Klerk will have to do 
far more than allow peaceful dem- 
onstrations in order to succeed. It is 
becoming increasingly apparent 
that negotiations with credible 
black leaders cannot take place un- 
til at least some of the following 
have been achieved: release of jailed 
African National Congress leader 
Nelson Mandela, elimination of re- 
maining segregation laws, lifting the 
state of e mer g e n cy, and recognition 
by the government that organiza- 
tions such as the ANC have a rerfe in 
the country’s politics. 

While the government does not 
yet accept all these conditions in 
public, leading government-sup- 
porting newspapers do. 

The South African Financial 
Mail, which does not generally sup- 
port the government, comments 
that taking these actions would be a 
risk, but that the era of no-risk re- 
form is now over. It goes cm to 


Power, Water, Chemicals: 
Chances for Cooperation 

At present the bulk of South Africa’s electricity is 
generated by coal-fired power stations, but its coal 
reserves will be exhausted by the middle of the next 
century. The obvious solution is to build more 
nuclear power stations as the country has large 
reserves of uranium and the capability to convert it 
to nuclear fuel. 


Before ccmxmitting the country to a 
full-scale nuclear power program 
South Africa’s electricity utility, Es- 
kom. may try to play another card: 
that of buying electricity from 
neighboring countries. 

“The Zaire lUver has the poten- 
tial to generate enough electricity to 
supply the needs for the entire sub- 
continent for the next 40-50 years,” 
said Eskom’s general manager erf 
strategic planning, Bussie Els, in a 
recent interview with a South Afri- 
can business magazine. “There is 
also potential for getting more hy- 
droelectricity from the Zambesi 
River that runs through Zambia 
and Zimbabwe. It would be far 
cheaper to boy from these sources 
even though they are xdhtivdy dis- 
tant than to build new thermal pow- 
er stations.” 

Hydroelectricity would cause less 
pollution, already a problem in 
South Africa, and enable it to ex- 
port more coal at relatively high 

world prices. 

Electricity could also be bought 
from Botswana and Swaziland. 
Both of these neighboring countries 
have coal deposits large enough to 
support big, cast-efficient power 
stations gnrflar to the 3,600 mega- 
watt monsters operated by Eskom. 

Seffing to South Africa would 
give them the full economies of 
large modern equipment But with- 
out these sales their own modest 
demands could never justify such 
investment _• 

. The first joint venture to buy 
electricity from a neighbor is Mo- 
zambique’s Cahora Bassa hydro- 
electric scheme. . The 1,600 mega- 
watt power plant was designed to 
supply virtually its entire output to 
South Africa. But supplies were cut 
off by Mozambique rebels who sab- 


otaged the 1,400-kilometer (635- 
mile) power line linking Cahora 
Bassa to the South African border. 

Last year South Africa, Mozam- 
bique mid Portugal were about to 
begin repairing it, but work was 
stalled when rebels trebled the cost 
of the job by blowing up hundreds 
more pylons. Indications are that 
the end of the civil war is in sight 
and when peace returns the project 
wxD be received. 

Eskom believes that success with 

Cahora Bassa will be a a first step to 

further joint projects in the region. 
Mr. Els looks to the day when there 
wfil be not just a Southern African 
but a Pan- African electricity grid 
stretching from the southern Ope 
throughout all Africa south of the 
Sahara. 

The Sua Pan soda ash project, 
which will cost in the region erf R1 
billion, is a joint venture between 
the government of Botswana and 
the giant South African chemicals 
company AEG. It will make South 
Africa and the rest of the region 
self-sufficient in this material, 
which is used to make glass. Prelim- 
inary work, which will involve 
building roads and railway lines; 
has begun. 

There was originally talk of pro- 
ducing soda ash from deposits in 
South Africa, but the Botswana 
venture was chosen because it made 
more economic sense. 

The biggest impediment to the 
final decision to proceed came from 
outride. Foreign producers resented 
the intrusion of new competition 
and threatened to render the project 
imviable by dumping their product 
on world markets at low prices. 

At present the biggest joint ven- 
ture vrith another African country is 
the Lesotho Highlands water 


quote a report that a government 
think-tank document stated: “The 
greatest risk we are taking today is 
not taking any risks.” 

The farther Mr. de Klerk moves 
along the reform road the more he 
wQl distance bis ruling National 
Party from the right-wing Conser- 
vative Party. 

The Conservative Party wants to 
revert to the pure doctrine of apar- 
theid as was originally conceived by 
the National Party. It consists large- 
ly of former National Party mem- 
bers who could not stomach its re- 
formist tendencies in recent years. 

The Conservative Party is the of- 
ficial opposition in South Africa’s 
white parliament It did not win as 
many seats as was expected in this 
month’s elections. But it remains an 
alternative for white voters should 
the National Party’s re fo rm pro- 
gram founder in growing internal 
unrest and economic decline. 

It would make sense for Mr. de 
Klerk to forge allianc es with the 
liberal camps to guard against at- 
tack from the right The most obvi- 
ous ally is the outer opposition par- 
ty in the white parliament, the 
Democratic Party, which, with the 
Nationalists, holds about three- 
quarters of the seals. 

A further and bolder step, sug- 
gested by Finanries & Tegniek, the 
Afrikaans-language business week- 
ly, would be to seek die support of 
parties in the colored and Indian 
parliaments as well as that of mod- 
erate black political leaders outside 
parliament such as Mangosuthu 
Buthdeari and Enos Mabuza. 

Their support would be assured 
provided that Mr. De Klerk could 
convince them of his sincerity. 

This alliance, and some proce- 
dural adjustments to the country’s 
bicameral parliamentary system, 
could lay low the threat from the 
right for good. The stage would then 
be set for real negotiations for real 
political change. 

A new constitution for South Af- 
rica will be more difficult to draft 
than is imagined by some who live 
in developed economies with rela- 
tively homogenous populations. Ev- 
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scheme. It will tap unutilized water 
from Lesotho’s thinly populated 
mountains to Pretoria ana the Wlt- 
watersrand. South Africa’s industri- 
al and commercial heartland. 

Work has already begun on this 
30-year project, which will cost 
more than R6 billion in today’s val- 
ues. It will involve digging 240 kilo- 
meters erf water transfer tunnels, the 
h i rilding of four tnqj<>r rlnrns ari d thft 
development of 650 kilometers of 
new and existing roads and bridges 
tlunough mountainous regions, some 
more than 2^00 meters (8,250 feet) 
above sea level 

South Africa is not richly en- 
dowed with water and any rational 
water plan for the' region would 
have to include such a scheme. It 


should be supplying about half the 
requirements of the Pretoria/- 
Wjtwatersrand complex by the year 
2010. 

Lesotho will earn R1 13 millio n a 
year from sales of the water to 
South Africa. The scheme will in- 
corporate a hydropower station that 
will supply Lesotho’s needs and 
make it independau of electricity 
imported from South Africa. 

Further, it will open up some of 
the most spectacular mountain 
scenery in Africa, winch was previ- 
ously virtually inaccessible. This 
should stimulate Lesotho’s tourism 
industry. 

Finally, despite its magnitude, 
only 1,365 people will have to move 
to make way for the scheme. 


Economic Powerhouse 
Of the Subcontinent 

As South Africa has tended to dominate trade within 
Southern Africa, the Southern African Development 
Coordination Conference (SADCC) was established 
with the specific purpose of reducing its members’ 
dependence on South Africa. But each member, 
except Angola and Tanzania, has more trade with 
South Africa than with all its SADCC partners 
combined. 


President F. W. de Klerk. 


exy adult person will have to be 
given a vote. But whites fear domi- 
nation by a corrupt and inept black 
government elected by a naive, un- 
dereducated majority. Like many 
Indians, they fear economic disaster 
under African Marxism and expro- 
priation of their assets without ade- 
quate compensation. 

Blades fear the retention of apar- 
theid-like structures justified on the 
grounds that they are needed to 
keep whites from emigrating with 
their money and expertise. Some of 
them fear annihiTafifm at handg 
of rival tribes in a new fight for 
power after white rule ends. 

All but those who seek power 
through the barrel of the gun want 
checks and balances. If they are 
allowed to have their way they will 
produce a constitution unlike any- 
thing in a Western democracy. It 
will have to be, because transplant- 
ed Western constitutions have not 
worked well in Africa. 

But there is hope that it can be 
done. Growing numbers of whites 
are ready to give up their privileges. 
They have already experienced the 
first steps toward integration and it 
is not as bad as once imagined. 

Growing numbers erf blades ap- 
preciate the unsatisfactory nature of 
political power c o m b ined with ad- 
ministrative incompetence and eco- 
nomic dependency. They have seen 
enough examples in the rest of liber- 
ated Africa. 

They see growing cooperation in 
development projects between 
South Africa and its black neigh- 
bors, and they know they can make 
a better future if they work together 
with their brothers in the white tribe 
of Africa. 


Reliable statistics are difficult to 
come by because South Africa does 
not publish detailed trade figures, 
partly to avoid embarrassing coun- 
tries at the forefront of the sanc- 
tions campaign. But the London 
Economist Intelligence Unit esti- 
mated in 1982 that total trade be- 
tween SADCC members (Angola. 
Botswana, Lesotho. Malawi, Mo- 
zambique, Swaziland, Tanzania. 
Zambia and Zimbabwe) and South 
Africa is seven times higher than 
trade among SADCC members. 

South Africa is the major trading 
partner of Lesotho. Swaziland and 
Zimbabwe and the main supplier to 
Botswana and Malawi. It is the sec- 
ond largest supplier to Mozam- 
bique and Zambia. 

Apart from its more immediate 
neighbors. South Africa trades with 
almost every other African state. 

Its trade surplus with African 
countries in 1985 is estimated at 
more than R3 billion (SI. 05 billion), 
almost half of its total foreign trade 
surplus on current account for that 
year; South African exports to Afri- 
ca through third countries are 
thought to account for an addition- 
al R600 million. 

“Thus a review of intra-regional 
trade substantially becomes an es- 
say on South African export to its 
politically reluctant, but in most 
cases, economically realistic, neigh- 
bors,” writes David Muirfaead in the 
Africa Institute of South Africa’s 
publication. South Africa in South- 
ern Africa : Economic Interaction. 

The reasons are not hard to dis- 
cover. The South African economy 
dwarfs those of its neighbors on the 
subcontinent, and its industrial out- 
put and infrasiructural develop- 
ment is impressive even when com- 
pared with that of the entire 
continent of Africa. 

Its neighbors produce very few 
commodities it does not produce 
itself. Tobacco, timber and tea are 
its main imports from them. On the 
other hand, African countries are 
ready markets for its better devel- 
oped agricultural and manufactur- 
ing sectors. Its main exports to Afri- 
ca include transport, mining and 
agricultural equipment, fertilizer, 
pharmaceuticals, building materi- 
als, fuel, foodstuffs and other con- 
sumer products. Armaments are 
also thought to be significant 
among these exports. 

Zimbabwe is the biggest African 
exporter of manufactured goods to 
South Africa. They include textiles, 
clothing, footwear, furniture and 
electrical goods. It has the most 
highly developed manufacturing 
sector in the region next to South 
Africa, and enjoys preferential tar- 
iffs on goods it sells to South Africa 
under a special trade agreement es- 
tablished in 1964. 

Zimbabwe was urging more trade 
sanctions against South Africa at 
the time this agreement was re- 
newed in 1986. 


South Africa is an important la- 
bor market for its neighbors. More 
than 370.000 workers from these 
countries are employed in its mines, 
industries, farms and os domestic 
workers. It is estimated that they 
pocketed, or sent home. RI.04 bil- 
lion in 1985. 

In 1974 nearly 80 percent of 
South Africa's mine workers were 
foreigners. But following a process 
of “internalization'' the figure has 
since fallen to about 60 percent. The 
step makes sense in view of the 
threat to jobs in South Africa posed 
by the international sanctions cam- 
paign. 

South Africa earns about R270 
million a year from the use of its rail 
and harbor facilities by neighboring 
countries. At present it is their only 
reliable link with the outside world 
as transport through Angola and 
Mozambique, which are the shorter 
routes to the sea. has been disrupted 
by civil war, and harbor facilities 
have become generally run-down. 

If hopes for peace in these coun- 
tries are realized, they will once 
more get the chance to play their 
rightful role in the region’s trans- 
port network. South Africa would 
also benefit, since Mozambique's 
capital city of Maputo is the nearest 
harbor to the Witwatersrand indus- 
trial complex and to mines and agri- 
cultural producers of the eastern 
Transvaal. South African know- 
how is an important factor in the 
economies of its neighbors. Unique 
products and technologies devel- 
oped for its own peculiar conditions 
are often better suited to those of its 
neighbors than are anything from 
overseas. 

South Africans have manage- 
ment contracts in factories and agri- 
cultural projects. They provide 
medical and veterinary services in' 
the field. South Africa’s engineers 
build roads, factories and buildings; 
and its technicians repair and main- 
tain farm, factory, mining and 
transport equipment 

South African investors have 
played an important role in exploit- 
ing the mineral resources of the re- 
gion. The Anglo American Corpo- 
ration has sizable mining operations 
in several immediate neighbors as 
well as interests in countries further 
afield such as Zaire. Ghana, Sierra 
Leone, Mauritania and Tanzania. 

Of the more visible examples of 
economic cooperation between 
South Africa and its neighbors are 
Mozambique’s Cahora Bassa hy- 
droelectric scheme, Botswana’s Sua 
Pan soda ash project and the Leso- 
tho Highlands water project. 

And although SADCC members 
are striving to reduce their depen- 
dence on South Africa by producing 
more manufactured goods, this 
could well have the opposite effect. 
Exporting such goods to South Af- 
rica is virtually the only way to 
reduce their trade imbalances with 
that country. 


South Africa’s Economic Might 


South Africa’s share South Africa’s share 
in Southern Africa* in Africa as a whole 
% % 


Surface area 
Pbpnlatkm (1988) 

Gross National Product (1985) 
Cereal production (1985) 

Maize production (1985) 

Wheat production (1985) 

Meat production (1985) 

Tractors in use (1984) 

Total motor vehicles in use (1983) 
Total rail freight earned (1982) 
Airfreight carried (1982) 

Electricity generated (1985) 

Steel produced (1983) 

Sted consumed (1982) 

Cement produced (1983) 

Coal mined (1982) 

Iron ore mined (1984) 

Chrome ore mined (1982) 

Total exports (1985) 

Total imports (1®85) 

* Southern Africa: Angola. Botswana, It 
Bopbutbatswaoa. Vends, Gskd,) Nanai* 

Source: Africa Inswme of South Africa. 
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Economic Sanctions: 
Two Sides of the Coin 


A grim picture of the effects of sanctions and disin- 
vestment is painted by an economist at the country’s 
fifth largest bank. He predicts a loss of RIO billion 
(3.5 billion) in foreign earnings resulting from the 
loss of export sales due to boycotts and premiums 
paid for sanctions busting. 


Nick Bamhardt of Trust Bank be- 
lieves that politically inspired re- 
strictions on loan and credit facili- 
ties will halt the inflow of R12 
billion into the country that would 
otherwise have taken place during 
the period 1985 to 1990. For the 
same period, he estimates a net cap- 
ital outflow of R26 billion, largely 
to repay debts foreign banks have 
refused to roll over. Against tins 
there will be a foreign exchange 
saving of R8 billion in dividend and 
interest payments that would other- 
wise have gone to foreign finanders. 

Had it not been for sanctions, he 
says, the country would have had an 
extra R40 billion worth of foreign 
exchange to spend on imports. 
These imports would have lied to 
more domestic spending, which 
would have increased the country’s 
gross national product by R70 bil- 
lion over the period. 

He concludes that the full effects 
of sanctions and disinvestment will 
begin to be felt only during 1989 
and that real spending and living 
standards in 1990 wQl be 12 percent 
lower than they would otherwise 
have been; real production, will be 

10 percent lower and than wiH be 
an additional 500,000 to 1 milli on 
people without jobs. He estimates 
that 90 percent of the additional 
unemployed will be black. 

The need to pay off foreign debts 
will restrict imports, which in turn 
will keep economic growth of the 
formal sector at about 1 percent a 
year in 1989 and 1990. Tins growth 
will generate only about 50,000 ad- 
ditional jobs in those two years 
when 500,000 new job-seekers are 
expected to enter the labor market. 

Assuming that the informal sec- 
tor provides 50,000 new jobs, there 
wiH still be an increase of 400,000 
unemployed in 1989 and 1990, he 
says. 

Mr. Bamardt believes there may 
be a direct relationship between un- 
employment levels and political un- 
rest. He points out that the Soweto 
riots of 1976 and the unrest over the 
years 1984 to 1986 occurred in re- 
cessionaiy periods of increasing un- 
employment. If he is right, the coun- 
try is now on the brink of further 
unrest, which he says win bring 
South Africa more negative publici- 
ty overseas, which in turn could 
intensify the sanctions campaign. 

There is no doubt that restric- 
tions on the country’s borrowing 
ability are hurting the economy and 
are a major cause of declining living 
standards. But the other side of the 
coin is that other sanctions in the 
past have goaded South Africa to 
exceptional and unexpected 
achievements. 

South Africa is now the world's 
undisputed leader in the technology 
of producing synthetic fuels from 
coal and in other aspects of coal 
chemistry. This must surely have 
resulted from efforts to counter the 
United Nations embargo on crude 

011 to South Africa imposed in the 
1960s and the oil crises of the 1970s. 

With present low oil prices South 
Africa's synthetic fuels cost more to 
produce than the fuels it makes 
' from imported crude oil But in 
making synthetic fuel it has learned 
how to produce a wide range of 
plastic feedstocks and chemicals 
from its abundant coal reserves. 
They have displaced certain imports 


needed locally and their sales 
abroad are a valuable source of for- 
eign earnings. Sasol a synthetic-fuel 
producer, now makes more profits 
from chemicals than fuels. Sasol’s 
first synthetic-fuel plant set up in 
the 1950s now concentrates an the 
production of chemicals and pro- 
duces fuel as a by-product only. 

Because chemicals fetch higher 
prices, the country's next big coal 
chemistry complex may be designed 
to produce more chemicals for 
world markets than fuels for the 
local market 

In 1977 the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council imposed a mandatory 
embargo on the sale of arms to 
South Africa. At that stage the 
country's armaments industry was 
insignificant by world standards. 
Ten years later the United Nations 
asked its members not to buy arms 
from South Africa. 

Arms are now one of the biggest 
categories of the country's manu- 
factured goods exports and South 
Africa is one of the world’s biggest 
arms suppliers. The embargo forced 
the country to develop and manu- 
facture its own weapons systems, 
which are more suited to African 
conditions than those designed by 
the developed countries primarily 
for use in cold, wet, European bat- 
tlefields. 

South African arms sell well to 
Third World countries with similar 
conditions of climate! and terrain. 
Other characteristics of South Afri- 
can arms appreciated by 30-odd cli- 
ent countries are their rugged de- 
pendability and simplicity, which 
makes for ease of operation and 
relatively low price. 

Nonetheless, South African small 
aims, armored figh ting vehicles, ar- 
tillery and communications equip- 
ment are regarded by foreign ex- 
perts as among the best in the 
world. 

The synthetic-fuel and arma- 
ments industries are largely in pri- 
vate hands. Sasol was started by the 
government but has since been pri- 
vatized and its shares are traded on 
the Johannesburg Stock Exchange. 
Armscor, the state’s arms produc- 
tion and procurement corporation, 
buys most of its requirements from 
more than a thousand privately 
owned companies. 

The hope is that what the oil and 
arms embargoes did for these indus- 
tries, more general sanctions and 
disinvestment will do for South Af- 
rican business as a whole. 

In a recent interview with an Af- 
rikaans business magazine, the di- 
rector general of South Africa’s De- 
partment of Commerce and 
Industry, Stef Naude, said: “No 
country can benefit from isolation. 
But {sanctions] have had conse- 
quences the sanctioneers did not 
foresee. They have acted as a spur to 
make 4js think creatively, often 
about economic problems that had 
nothing to do with sanctions. In the 
past we were too self-satisfied and 
our industry had built-in structural 
problems. There was little competi- 
tion and our manufacturers were 
protected against imports. We also 
had the ‘colonial mentality' of bas- 
ing industry on the export of raw 
materials to a few big markets. Now 
we are learning to look for new 
markets and are doing so success- 
fully.” 




More than 80 kilometers of conveyors allow coal to be transferred from one facility to another at Sasol. 

Unrest Control: Managing The Reform Climate 


The elections detennine the compo- 
sition of the government and its 
parliamentary opposition. Like it or 
not, these factors will determine the 
government's approach to shaping 
the country's future. 

The hard left called on all quali- 
fied voters to boycott the elections. 
Anti-election demonstrations were 
held. Confrontations with the police 
occurred and lives were lost 

At the time of writing it was not 
dear how many incidents resulted 
from police action and how many 
from clashes between opposing 
black political factions. But it is 
dear that the disturbances were not 
as great as during the elections of 
1984. 

Nonetheless, the election-related 
unrest put South Africa back on the 
front pages of newspapers around 
the world with the authorities por- 
trayed as the oppressor. This is use- 
ful ammunition for those pressing 
for further sanctions against South 
Africa and it distracted attention 
from the importance of the elections 
themselves. 

In 1948 the National Party took 
power on a platform that was to 
give currency to the word apartheid. 
This year the National Party, which 
has ruled the country since 1948, 
took power cm a platform of reform. 
Discrimination must be abolished, 
said its leaders to the white elector- 
ate; apartheid is an albatross. 

These prescriptions were natural- 
ly qualified by reassurances that le- 
gitimate white interests would be 
safeguarded in the process. But the 
National Party has abandoned the 
idea that the white man’s survival 
can be achieved only by segregation 
and strict geographical partition. 


Political radicals describe the recent general elec- 
tions in South Africa as irrelevant They point out 
that blacks, who foim the vast majority of the 
population, could not vote, and that the vote given 
to Indians and people of mixed descent (the so- 
called coloreds) has less clout than that of the whites. 


This doctrine has been pikm over 
by the Conservative Party. 

The Conservative Party won only 
one-quarter of tire seats in the white 
parliament with the National Party 
and the more Eberal Democratic 
Party holding the remaining three- 
quarters. 

For the first time; white politics is 
dominated by two political parties 
committed in varying degrees to 
eliminating, not perpetuating, 
apartheid, to sharing power with 
their fellow South Africans of color. 

Disrupting and discrediting the 
elections fit the strategy of the Afri- 
can National Congress. The ANC 
has been conducting a struggle 
agains t the South African govern- 
ment from outside the country’s 
borders for years. A self-proclaimed 
revolutionary organization, it has 
used sabotage and terrorism, at- 
tempts at bringing about a mass 
uprising or people? war, and pres- 
sure on foreign governments and 
other bodies to impose economic, 
cultural, sport and diplomatic isola- 
tion on South Africa. The ANC has 
dose links with the South African 
C ommuni st Party. 

“A revolutionary organization 
seeks political polarization. It asso- 
ciates itself with popular grievances. 
Incremental reforms to address 
these grievances do not suit it,” says 
Professor Michael Hough* director 


of the Institute for Strategic Studies 
at the University of Pretoria. 

To the extent that it was success- 
ful the election boycott campaign 
must have increased polarization. 
The call not to vote was certainly 
not heeded by the right wing. It thus 
gave more power to the right on 
account of the reform parties losing 
votes they would otherwise have 
had. 

Although it may wish it so, the 
ANC is not responsible few all the 
unrest that has taken place in South 
Africa in recent years. Political re- 
form itself and the firing expecta- 
tions it creates are also powerful 
causes. This is nowhere more appar- 
ent than in the East bloc where 
recent reforms have been accompa- 
nied by some of the most extreme 
civil disorder in the history of com- 
munist role. The challenge facing 
the communist regimes is to ha nd l e 
the disturbances in a way that does 
not jeopardize their reform pro- 
grams. 

The South African authorities 
face a similar challenge. If they 
crack down too hard on civil dis- 
obedience, they create fresh causes 
for further confrontation to replace 
those eliminated by reform. If they 
are too lenient, they give the impres- 
sion of having lost the will to govern 
and invite chaos and anarchy. 

To err cm either ride plays into 


the hands of the radicals. 

In the past the authorities tended 
to deal with protest with a uniform- 
ly strict hand. But they are fast 
learning to act with more finesse. 
Their response is still not always 
consistent, perhaps because dehcate 
derisions often have to be made in 
the heat of the moment, sometimes 
by relatively junior police officers 
and officials. 

For example, a recent pretest 
march led by Archbishop Desmond 
Turn was turned bade by an un- 
armed poKcewoman. But within 


days at this the archbishop was in- 
volved m other martens where he 
was teargassed and arrested -— but 
released without being charged. 

In tbs same period, when blades 
converged in demonstrations on 
certain white government hospitals 
demanding admittance, these who 
needed attention were admitted. 
Confrontation was avoided. 

When blanks gathered in protest 
on some of the remaining beaches 
still reserved for whites, police took 
no action. But they were later criti- 
cized for failing to intervene when 
s m all groups of whites sought their 
own confrontation with the protest- 
ers. 

A police commander in the Cape 
province has been publicly accused 
by one of his own officers of permit- 
ting needless police violence and 
intimidation. But in Natal, where 
demonstrations were more peace- 
ful, the local police chief compli- 
mented political activists on their 
restraint. 

In the present phase of South 
Africa's political development, the 
management of the reform eHnmte 
has become as important as the re- 
form itself. 


Foreign Trade: New Alliances in the Making 


An unintended effect of sanctions is 
that the new trade links could alter 
the mix of products and services 
involved in the country’s foreign 
trade. This could have beneficial 
effects on its industrial develop- 
ment. 

Currently the bulk of South Afri- 
ca’s exports are minerals and agri- 
cultural products bought by the de- 
veloped countries in exchange for 
manufactured goods and technol- 
ogy. 

This is typical of the pattern of 
trade between many Third World 
countries and the West. Some ob- 
servers say the arrangement suits 
Western countries because it pro- 
vides them with raw materials and 
primary products without offering 
them competition in markets where 
they sell their higher-value manu- 
factured goods. 

Whether or not this is true, South 
African businessmen are finding 
more business opportunities with 
their new trading partners than they 
were with traditional partners in the 
developed economies. 

Mining and agricultural equip- 
ment, veterinary products and cer- 
tain basic industrial and consumer 
goods developed in South Africa for 
South African conditions may have 
little attraction to developed coun- 
tries. But they are needed in coun- 
tries whose dimat e, terrain and lev- 
el of socioeconomic development 
resembles those of South Africa. 


South Africa’s main trading partners are the devel- 
oped countries. But since these started imposing 
sanctions, South Africans have been establishing 
markets and sources of supply elsewhere. They are 
doing so in the newly industrializing economies of 
the Pacific Rim, some South American and Muslim 
states, the East bloc, and in almost every country on 
the African continent. 


Siimlariy, same goods and ser- 
vices from these countries are better 
suited to South Africa's needs than 
titer more sophisticated equivalents 
produced in developed countries. 

Tnrwuw l trade in these manu- 
factured items wiH lead to increased 
production and greater economies 
.of scale. This in turn wiH help the 
parties on both sides to develop 
their manufacturing capabilities 
and reduce titer dependence on ex- 
ports of minerals and agricultural 
products. 

Manufacturing has been, identi- 
fied as the sector in South Africa 
with the greatest potential for job 
growth. 

The most dramatic example of 
South Africa’s success in boosting 
exports of manufactured goods is in 
armaments. Despite United Na- 
tions bans on two-way armaments 
trade with South Africa, armaments 
is now the biggest single category of 
manufactured export gooys and the 


country is one of the wodd’s biggest 
armaments exporters. 

A large proportion of its 30-odd 
armaments customers are among 
the countries now cementing other 
trade links with South Africa. 

South Africa has also developed 
agricultural, technical and business 
skills tailored to its environment. 
Tins puts it in a better position to 
successfully participate in joint 
business ventures and development 
projects in certain Third World 
countries. A number have already 
begun. 

Mitei business done with the new 
trading partners is clandestine be- 
cause they were among the first to 
demand sanctions against South 
Africa and must therefore keep np 
appearances. But there is little dan- 
ger of it being exposed and stopped, 
because few of these countries enjoy 
Western luxuries such as a free press 
and free trade unions. 

Titer reasons for trading with 


South Africa are pragmatic. Many 
so-called developing countries are 
in fact getting steadily poorer and 
can no longer afford to put ideology 
above practicalities. Aid from West- 
ern organizations is becoming in- 
creasingly subject to the condition 
that it be responsibly used. There is 
a growing disillusionment with 
Marxism. In addition, hopes that 
the Soviet Union would sponsor 
more Third World Marxist experi- 
meats have long been abandoned. 

South Africa’s director general of 
industry and commerce, Stef 
Naude, who has made several visits 
this year to East bloc countries, has 
said in a recent interview: “World 
trading patterns are undergoing im- 
portant changes. The European 
Economic Community comes into 
bring in 1992, Red China could 
become a major factor in world 
trade and America's problems with 
Japan will have to be resolved. AH 
countries are taking steps to ensure 
their economic survival with these 
new realities. Countries in East Eu- 
rope are changing not so much be- 
cause they want to but because they 
have to. Political leaders in Africa 
have also seen the economic reali- 
ties. They too have been forced to 
change although it is stiH bring 
done behind the ideological rheto- 
ric.” 

South Africans are learning that 
new partners mean new ways of 
doing business. One of the earliest 
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currency. 

South Africa is now attaching 
countertrade requirements to con- 
tracts signed with fottign suppliers 
to Mossgas, the country’s fire t off- 
shore gas and oil field. In te rm? of 
these contracts, the foreign suppli- 
ers undertake to import from South 
Afnca goods Q f same value of 
titer contracts. * 

Ironically, the development of 

?5 W .?* s K bein g assisted by the 
Namibian settlement. Meetings of 
the monitoring commission, which 
are sometimes hdd in South Africa, 
are attended by Russian officials. 
Their contacts with South Africans 


and their firsthand impressions of 
South Africa have led to reapprais- 
als on both sides and & deeper un- 
derstanding of common interests. 

Nonetheless formal diplomatic 
relauons have not been established. 

As for the United States, there is 
an acceptance that the sanctions 
machme thoe wffl not lose monS 

turn overnight. 

.*We win never satisfy the US. 
with incremental reforms " saw a 
govemmmt source. ” And ’we k£»w 
that because we wffl always k**a 

our best inters to 
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It could be argued that the high-water mark of the 
ideology known as apartheid was reached 20 years 
ago. Since then relatively few steps, legislative or 
otherwise, have been taken to strengthen it, while 
very many have been taken to compromise it. 


The first significant departure from 
the apartheid doctrine was the deci- 
sion in 1969 by Prime Minister John 
Vorster to allow a visit by a New 
Zealand rugby team that included 
Maori players. It may seem trivial 
now, but it caused a revolt in the 
ruling National Party. 

Marais were considered non- 
white, and some party members saw 
it as a reversal of the sports policy 
laid down by the architect of grand 
apartheid. Dr. Hendrick Verwoerd, 
the previous prime minister. He had 
effectively banned racially mirad 
sport in South Africa and visits by 
racially mixed teams from abroad. 

The party revolt led to the forma- 
tion. of the ultraright Herstigle Na- 
sionale Party (Reconstituted Na- 
tional Party) tinder the leadership of 
Dr. Albert Hertzog. In retrospect it 
seems that he was one of the few 
with the prescience to perceive Vor- 
ster’s concession as the thin edge of 
the wedge. 

Another crack in the edifice oc- 
curred when the white labor surplus 
dried up in the early 1970s. Ver- 
woerdian ideologues had always 
maintained that if it came down to 
it. South Africa would rather be 
white and poor than integrated and 
rich. In keeping with this, the infa- 
mous “Bantu” education system 
was designed to deprive blacks of 
the skills that would enable them to 
compete with whites on the labor 
market. 

But Mr. Vorster, who also Hired 
rugby, was not a “utopian” in the 
mold of Dr. Verwoerd, and he saw 
that a solution to the skills shortage 
could not exdude the more effective 
use of black labor. Accordingly, the 
education system was modified to 
train blacks for higher-levd job 
skills and generous tax concessions 
were given to businesses that 
trained blacks for jobs previously 
done, by whites. 

This was the first sign that gov- 
ernment was getting out of the busi- 
ness of protecting white jobs. It led 
to new labor legislation in 1979, 
which, among other things, allowed 
blacks to belong to trade unions. 

Research by the South African 


Institute of Race Relations shows 
that apartheid's decline is different 
from the integration process in the 
American South, where the rights of 
blades were first reaffirmed by legis- 
lation and court decisions before de 
facto integration began. 

The institute was formed some 60 
years ago to study race relations. It 
has always been nonradal and has 
always opposed apartheid. 

It has found that in South Africa 
de facto integration has tended to 
precede legislative change. 

This finding is interesting as it 
suggests many whites have tended 
to accept integration in a number of 
areas before it became regularized 
by lega l i sat ion. White opposition 
to growing integration has occurred 
mainly at political party level, with 
relatively few instances erf violent 
resistance. An exception is the cai w 
of Bar end Strydom, who was sen- 
tenced to death this year for mur- 
dering 12 blacks in protest against 
integration. 

During his trial it emerged that he 
was one of only a few members of 
the so-called Wit Wolwe (White 
Wolves), a violent racist group that 
was previously thought to have had 
far greater support. 

White intimidation of blacks 
moving into white residential areas 
has also been the exception rather 
than the rule. A few such instances 
in the Johannesburg suburbs of 
Mayfair and Malvern gained world- 
wide publicity this year. But the 
overwhelming majority erf the tens 
of thousands of blacks living in 
white residential areas did not expe- 
rience violent reactions from whites 
when they moved in. 

One of the biggest blows to apar- 
theid was the abolition of the influx . 
control laws (“pass lavys”) that used 
to confine many blades to economi- 
cally backward rural areas. They 
were dropped after it was realized 
that urbanization Is an unstoppable 
and worldwide phenomenon and 
that people cannot be denied the 
right to move to the cities in search 
of a better life. 

Legislation that reserves certain 
residential areas for whites only (the 
Group Areas Act) is to be revised. 



South Africa’s Neighbors: 
In Search of Peace 


South Africa’s relations with its neighbors on the 
subcontinent cannot be considered apart from the 
great changes now taking place in relations between 
the superpowers. 


Many Johannesburg stores now employ black sales personnel . A 
decade ago it was rare. 


Certain so-called gray areas are to 
be proclaimed where all races will 
be allowed to live. 

Statutory job reservation was 
dropped after the numbers of 
blacks doing “white” jobs showed 
there were not enough whites to fill 
the vacancies. Restrictions on trade 
unions followed, after increas ing 
numbers of employers gave unoffi- 
cial recognition to blade worker rep- 
resentatives and began unofficial 
negotiations. 

Statutoxy apartheid in private 
schools was abolished after fears of 
the consequences of integration 
were proved groundless. Parents 
and pupils at some white govern- 
ment schools are now asking for 
similar reform. 

Sex across the color line was for 
years largely ignored by the authori- 
ties before laws forbidding this and 
racially mixed marriages were re- 
pealed. 

Much of this legislative reform 
was preceded by technical breach of 
the law. But for the most part it was 
not politically motivated since prac- 
ticality was the main consideration. 

This is in contrast to the political- 
ly led defiance campaigns and pass- 
book burnings of earlier years 
which achieved little success. 

The foreign press corps was 
largely unaware of these relatively 
peaceful developments as its atten- 
tion has been focused on other, 
more spectacular activities of the 
black political elite. The latter, real- 


Deregulation and Black Businesses 


The government has not received enough credit for the steps it has taken to 
deregulate the economy, says the director of South Africa’s libertarian Free 
Market Foundation. 


Leon Louw and his wife Frances 
Kendal are internationally ac- 
claimed for their blueprint for a 
future South Africa published in 
two books. South Africa: The Solu- 
tion and Let the People Govern . They 
are nominees for the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

Mr. Louw points out that blades 
have so far been the main beneficia- 
ries erf economic dere gu lation. This 
is understandable because racially 
based business laws have in the past 
held blacks in economic servitude. 
The. government recognized this in 
1986 and decided to give priority in 
its deregulation program to the abo- 
lition. of restrictions on blade busi- 
ness. Most of the reforms so feu 
have thus served to remove impedi- 
ments preventing blacks from com- 
peting on an equal footing against 
whites. 

■ - Land reform is one of the most 
important deregulatoiy steps, says 
Mr.- Louw. Since 1913, with very 
few exceptions, no blade person was 
allowed to. own land. They can now 
own land in urban areas si tu ate d in 
the so-called “white” South A frica . 

Apartheid laws still prevent than 
from buying property in residential 
areas set aside for whites. But a 
black househo lder or businessman 
is now in a position to raise mort- 
gages and establish a capital base, a 
right, that was previously denied to 
him? ■ 

Barriers that used to stop blacks 
f rom rntwring . the manufact u ring 
sector have been removed. Previ- 
ously, almost all land occupied by 
KlttrJgg in “white” South Africa was 
in dormitory townships zoned for 
blade housing only. 

According to the policies of the 
day, blade people were permitted to 
stay there only if their labor was 
needed in white-owned busi n e ss es 
and hn pipg Black-owned factories 

m^white” areas had no place in this 

scheme of things. 

Now blacks may buy or rent land 
in industrial areas that were previ- 
ously 1 the exclusive preserve of 
white-owned business, as wefl as in 
blfidk townships where industrial 
sites are now bong established. 
They may fllsn now operate busi- 
nesses' in the 1 central business dis- 
tricts of about 40 of the largest 
white-controlled municipalities. 

Under the; old dispensation they 
were not allowed to conduct busi- 
ness in such “white” areas, and in 
blade townships black tradears could 
deal only in certain categories of 
perishable goods. 


Trading licenses were issued by 
white officials and could be with- 
drawn for minor transgressions erf 
township rules. A trader could not 
dispose of his business without per- 
mission and he was allowed to em- 
ploy blacks only. 

Black-c<3n trolled companies and 
partnerships of more than six peo- 
ple ware prohibited without minis- 
terial permission. A black trader or 



Black workers can now ply a 
wider variety of trades. 

his spouse could not obtain a- sec- 
ond trading site within 20 miles of 
his existing business. 

These and other regulations were 
scrapped last year in so-called 
“white” South Africa. Unfortunate- 
ly, they still apply in most erf the 
black-administered homelands 
which inherited South African laws 
when the government gave them 
legislative powers under the old 
Grand Apartheid plan. Indications 
are that these territories win in time 
follow suit 

Mr. Louw estimates that in the 
early 1970s the country had about 
3,000 black taxi operators, virtually 
all of them illegal. Today, thanks to 
deregulation of the transport indus- 
try, there are more than 120,000 
black-operated minibus taxis. 

Their growth has forced big ca- 
pacity cutbacks in the govezzmxnt- 
owned rail services and subsidized 
white-owned bus companies. Trans- 
port deregulation is also producing 
growing numbers of black freight 
carriers. 

The abolition of the hated pass 
laws, which empowered, the govern- 
ment to determine the part of the 
country where each black person 
should live, is usually seen as a 
primarily .political reform. But it 
faeffitates labor mobility for the 
benefit of the entire economy and 


allows black people to sell their la- 
bor where demand is greatest 

Along with this reform, legisla- 
tion stopping the employment of 
blacks in certain jobs (the Job Res-, 
ervation Act) was also scrapped as 
were prohibitions against blacks’ 
forming trade unions. 

Another economic reform mea- 
sure is a law empowering the state 
president to suspend certain busi- 
ness laws. It has so far been applied 
to about 40 different factory com- 
plexes occupied by black small en- 
trepreneurs. It exempts them from 
regulations with inappropriately 
high compliance costs, such as those 
relating to building standards, con- 
ditions of employment and the sub- 
mission of government returns. 

Proponents of reform hope all 
small businesses will one day be 
similarly deregulated. But one ob- 
server says the exemptions provided 
for under this law do not go nearly 
far enough. 

He says a typical proprietor of a 
three-person business enjoying 
these exemptions still spends one 
day a week filling out forms and 
keeping records required by the 
government of all South Africa 
businesses. In a country Where half 
the population is illiterate, such a 
requirement can be crippling for a 
struggling new enterprise. 

The exercise will nonetheless pro- 
vide guidance to legislators who are 
now preparing to scrap or curtail 60 
laws that regulate virtually all types 
of business activity in South Africa. 

Deregulation already in progress 
includes steps to relax building and 
electricity reticulation standards 
and business health regulations, 
which were among the highest in the 
world. It is now realized that South 
Africa cannot afford standards 
higher than those in many devel- 
oped countries. 

Restrictions cm shopping hours 
have been almost completely abol- 
ished. Transport deregulation is 
breaking the monopolies held by 
the state-owned South African Air- 
ways and railways. 

There is growing competition in 
banking and within the professions. 
In some cases, rules requiring cer- 
tain professionals to charge stan- 
dard minimum fees are being abol- 
ished. In others, unrealistically high 
q ua li fi ca ti ons required of new en- 
trants to the professions are being 
lowered. This is reducing the power 
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bring that their own efforts are being 
hijacked at the grass-roots level 
have taken to labeling apartheid re- 
forms as cosmetic. 

Nonetheless, some reforms have 
taken place after violent confronta- 
tion. After the Soweto riots of 1976, 
government abandoned the idea of 
forcing black high-school students 
to take certain subjects in Afrikaans 
instead of in En glish, which many 
prefer. 

The unrest of 1984 to 1986 was in 
part a response to the 1983 constitu- 
tion, which denied blacks any say in 
Parliament. It must be a reason why 
government is now urgently seeking 
blacks willing to discuss a future 
South Africa where all can have 
their place in the sun. 

Violence did not cause the pro- 
cess erf integration taking place on 
almost every level of human con- 
tact. Apartheid in sport has virtual- 
ly disappeared. Blacks and whites 
now mi n g l e peacefully in cinemas, 
bars and restaurants although this 
would have been unthinkable a do- 
cade ago. 

An estimated 80 percent of the 
population of Johannesburg’s white 
suburb of HUIbrow is black. Three- 
quarters of the shoppers in the city’s 
central business district are black 

A growing proportion of blacks 
hold responsible positions in shops, 
offices, banks, hotels, factories and 
mines. Many whites now work un- 
der black supervisors and manag- 
ers. 


GLasnost and perestroika in the So- 
viet Union have led to a lessening of 
tensions between East and West. 
Confrontation and threats are giv- 
ing way to accommodation and co- 
operation; the arms race is slowing 
down. The Soviet Union is moving 
away from the aggressive propaga- 
tion of Marxist ideology around the 
globe and turning to peaceful politi- 
cal solutions to regional problems. 

An example is the settlement in 
Afghanistan. An even better exam- 
ple is the agreement on the long- 
awaited independence of Namibia 
from South Africa and the with- 
drawal from Angola of Lhe biggest 
contingent of Cuban troops sta- 
tioned on foreign soil 

The parties to the agreement — 
South Africa, Angola and Cuba — 
could hardly be further removed 
from one another in terms of ideolo- 
gy and culture. Yet their differences 
were overcome by a common sense 
of realism and a desire for peace, 
economic development and cooper- 
ation. 

They were eased into this new 
attitude by supporters of the oppos- 
ing sides in the Angolan civil war: 
the United States, which acted as 
mediator, and the Soviet Union, 
whose role was that of an interested 
observer. 

There is little doubt that South 
Africa’s standing in the internation- 
al community benefited considera- 
bly from its conduct in the negotia- 
tions and its adherence to the terms 
of the agreement 

“The negotiations enhanced our 
credibility ” said the director gener- 
al of South Africa’s Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Neal van Heerden, 
in a recent speech. “It is credibility 
which we were called upon to dem- 
onstrate most vigorously. For vari- 
ous reasons our credibility has suf- 
fered greatly [in the past] resulting 
in a great deal of mutual suspicion 
between our neighbors and our- 
selves. The world could not but take 
note erf the manner in which South 
Africa conducted itself throughout 
the process. Our willingness to 
reach an agreement on one of the 
most vexing international questions 
caused even our most vociferous 
opponents to reappraise their posi- 
tions.” 


It is no secret that Russian, Cu- 
ban and Angolan delegates who vis- 
ited South Africa during the process 
were visibly impressed by the coun- 
try’s level of technological develop- 
ment, its infrastructure and the 
range of goods and services avail- 
able. 

This has helped to establish the 
view that violent revolution will not 
succeed in South Africa and that 
without a stable and prosperous 
South Africa, Southern Africa can- 
not be stable and prosperous either. 
It has also made less credible the 
charges that South Africa is en- 
gaged in a deliberate campaign to 
destabilize the region and disrupt 
the economies of its neighbors. 

If there was ever such an inten- 
tion among elements of the South 
African power structure, it is now 
hardly tenable. The view- in govern- 
ment is that South Africa cannot 
live in isolation and that the country 
can only benefit from better ties 
with economically strong neigh- 
bors. 

Mr. van Heerden believes the 
new perceptions of South .Africa 
have already lessened hostility in 
the region and made possible the 
recent visits of State President F.W. 
de Klerk to the heads of state of 
Mozambique, Zaire and Zambia. 
Significantly, the resolution of 
South Africa’s own internal prob- 
lems was not the sole topic for dis- 
cussion at these meetings. Its assis- 
tance in ending the civil wars in 
Angola and Mozambique was also 
sought and received. 

This was made apparent by 
South Africa’s con tinuing pressure 
on Angola's rebel leader. Jonas Sa- 
vimbl to reach a compromise with 
the Angolan government. South Af- 
rica has also made concrete propos- 
als on how to end the fighting in 
Mozambique and has publicly sup- 
ported the efforts of President Dan- 
iel arap Moi of Kenya in this regard. 

Mr. van Heerden says Mozam- 
bique has become another test of 
South Africa's credibility in the eyes 
of the world. He describes the per- 
sistent suspicions of continued 
South African support for the Ren- 
amo rebel movement as an alba- 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT 

IS IRREVOCABLY COMMITTED TO 
FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE 


A new democratic future — without apartheid and 
racial discrimination — is already well in the 
making. 

As recent events in the Soviet Union have 
demonstrated, change and reform is a difficult 
process. In South Africa, too, the Government has 
to walk a tightrope of ever-rising expectation. 

Despite the complexity of our situation, our goal 
remains clear: 

to create an authentic and lasting 
democracy based on Christian and 
Western values. 

And most important — to achieve it peacefully 
through negotiation. 

Boycotts and isolation — as damaging as they are to 
the economic fabric of our society — will not 
prevent us from reaching this goal. 

All we ask is that you believe in the sincerity of our 
effort. 
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The Environment : A Race Agai nst Time 

Like the governments in most developed countries, the South African 
mem is aware that it faces an energy crisis more serious than the oil snot. ■ oi 
1973 and 1979. The latter occurred because of unfounded fears that the ® 
was fast running out of crude oiL The current crisis is based on the reahzuuM 
that mankind’s present methods of using energy are threatening to poison tne 
entire planet. 


tskom s 2 75-meter-high smoke stack reduces pollution by dispersing flue gases into the upper atmosphere. 


Since every h uman being is a con- 
sumer of energy, the total number 
of energy users keeps rising as the 
world’s population grows. Supply- 
ing their growing needs will depend 
largely on consuming more fossil 
and nuclear fuels. These processes 
of energy conversion produce pol- 
lutants of some kind. 

The immediate threat to the 
South African environment comes 
from the combustion of coal, which 
loads the atmosphere with solid ash 
particles and gases such as sulfur 
dioxide and nitrogen oxide (both of 
which produce acid rain), carbon 
monoxide, hydrocarbons and car- 
bon dioxide. 

Some of South Africa's most 
highly polluted areas are urban 
black townships where household- 
ers bum coal for cooking and heat- 
ing. The obvious solution to the 
problem is electrification. 

But although electrification is 
eliminating urban pollution, it 
means more coal must be burned 
elsewhere. Coal in power stations is 
burned far more efficiently and 
with less pollution than it is in 
homes. But there is now an area of 
30,000 square kilometers (12,000 
square miles) in the eastern Trans- 
vaal high veld where power stations 
emit more pollutants than in an y 
other area of similar size in the 
world. Because it is the country’s 
biggest coal-producing region, some 
48 percent of all the electricity pro- 
duced on the continent of Africa is 
generated there by some of the big- 
gest coal-fired power stations in the 
world. In addition, the region’s low 
average wind speeds and frequent 
temperature inversions cause unfa- 
vorable conditions for the disper- 
sion of smoke. 

The situation would have been 
far worse had the government not 
begun enforcing controls during the 
1970s. At dial stage the main anti- 


pollution measure was smokestacks 
more than 275 meters (900 feet) 
high to disperse smoke by carrying 
it to altitudes of higher wind veloci- 
ties. 

This was only partially success- 
ful since much of the pollution still 
returned to adjacent areas in the 
form of add rain. But in the late 
1970s new power stations in the 
region were prohibited unless fitted 
with equipment to remove sulfur 
dioxide and nitrogen oxide pollut- 
ants. At the time there was no hard 
scientific evidence to justify such a 
stipulation, but subsequent research 
overseas has shown it to be correct. 

The decision has far-reaching 
consequences for South Africa's na- 
tional electricity utility, Eskom. A 
desulfurization plant for each of its 
big power stations would cost in the 
region of R6Q0 million ($210 mil- 
lion). In addition, running such a 
plant could raise operating costs by 
as much as 30 percent and would 
require large quantities of water, a 
scarce commodity in South Africa's 
arid highveld. 

This led Eskom to establish its 
next two big 4.000-megawatt power 
stations elesewhere. One is in an 
even drier region, and is conse- 
quently the world's biggest power 
station to use recirculated water for 
cooling purposes, a process that 
adds significantly to capital and 
running costs. The other has to bum 
coal of a far lower grade than is 
available in the highveld, also at a 
greater cost. 

The moratorium region for plants 
without sulfur-removal equipment 
has since been extended to indude 
the Pretoria/Witwatersrand/Ver- 
eenigLng complex, the country's in- 
dustrial heartland. New plants adja- 
cent to this region must now malf* 
provision for fitting such equipment 
if the government later decades that 
is is needed. 


These steps, which are 
those taken in developed 
will do nothing more than tni\ tune 
to develop new aniipolluii^ weft- 
oologies. Among the more pram* 
ing in the medium term arc a cheap- 
er way of removing suit nr tram 
chimney gases and combined cycle 
electricity generation. The “JJO 
technique docs not bum *a>at bat 
gasifies it. and bums the gas in gas 
turbine generators. The heat pro- 
duced by the gas turbines raises 
steam, which drives steam turbine 
generators. 

Both the government and the pri- 
vate sector are pursuing a strenuous 
program to develop aspects of this 
technology and patents are now be- 
ing prepared for registration world- 
wide. The expertise in this field 
fin mw partly from experience in de- 
signing and running coal gasiftens 
used in the process by the South 
African company Sasol. the world's 
only large-scale producer of syn- 
thetic fuels. 

But even these technologies can 
only reduce, not eliminate, pollur 
tion. What is needed is a pollution- 
free method of energy conversion. 
Nuclear fusion, the power of the 
stars, promises the possibility, but 
before it can be realized enormous 
practical difficulties must be over- 
come. 

As one senior government policy- 
maker says, if the world spent on 
developing fusion power what 
America spends on defense, the so- 
lutions would be found. 

* There can be little doubt that the 
seriousness of the pollution crisis 
will one day force a reappraisal of 
national priorities worldwide r- 
and that as the 21st century’ dawn* 
nations will be working together as 
the quest for a cleaner environment - 

South Africa's role should noth* 
underestimated. 


vt We appreciate the support we get 
from people whose main concern is 
to look after the elephants,” savs 
Keith Cooper, “but our society’s 
major effort is to promote the prop- 
er use of land.” 

According to Mr. Cooper, South 
Africa’s biggest conservation chal- 
lenge is soil erosion. Pan of the 
country is generally arid and the 
rain it does get often comes in del- 
uges. Unless suitable precautions 
are taken, the rain washes precious 
topsoil into watercourses and rivers 
that turn the estuaries and seas in 
some coastal areas a dirty shade of 
brown after heavy rai n s inland. 

The threat to South Africa’s ara- 
ble land by soil erosion is bad 
enough, but is well known. What is 
less known is the harm done to 
marine life by soil-polluted water. 
Coastal waters and estuaries are the 
nurseries of a variety of commer- 
cially exploited fish and crustaceans 
such as prawns, crab and crayfish. 
If the water they live in is not 
they die. 

The Wild Life Society’ of South 
Africa, a privately funded organiza- 
tion. has had much success in advis- 
ing and encouraging the authorities 


Conservation: More Than Just Caring for Animals 


to protect the integrity of the coasts. 
South Africa's water pollution laws 
are among the strictest in the world. 

Among the strictest are the regu- 
lations on industrial effluent in riv- 
ers. There are also heavy restrictions 
on the continual procession of tank- 
ers that ply the coastal waters be- 
tween the Middle Eastern oil fields 
and the markets of the West. 

A number of marine nature re- 
serves have been established and all 
new township development wi thin 
one kilometer (half a mile) of the 
coast is now prohibited without spe- 
cial permission of the authorities. 

Nonetheless, a problem is arising 
in the drier industrial areas of the 
Wirwatersrand, where water has to 
be recycled several times. This leads 
to high salt concentrations during 
droughts, when rivers bring little 
fresh water into storage dams. Indi- 
cations are that costly demineraliza- 
tion plants will one day have to be 
installed. 

But soil pollution of coastal wa- 
ters is still the hardest to control. 


To some, the term conservation brings to mind a 
sentimental preoccupation with the welfare of ob- 
scure plants and animals that are of little relevance 
to everyday life. But to the director of the Wild Life 
Society of South Africa, it means a lot more. 


Mr. Cooper says it is caused largely 
by overpopulation and poor land 
use in parts of the country’s black 
homelands. And while progress is 
being made in teaching soil conser- 
vation, it is being partially nullified 
by the sheer weight of growing 
□umbers. 

Mr. Cooper’s society thus puts 
much stock in education programs 
aimed at promoting conservation 
consciousness and population con- 
trol one of the African continent’s 
greatest needs. In pursuance of the 
former, it has done much to help 
central and local governments and 
private landowners establish a net- 
work of protected areas and game 
parks that provide sanctuary for the 
country’s main flora and fauna. 


South .Africa is consequently one 
of the few countries of the world 
where many species threarp nf d with 
extinction have actually increased 
their numbers in recent years. The 
country now exports game to the 
world’s zoos and restocks other de- 
pleted African nature reserves. 

South Africa has consistently fol- 
lowed a total-ecology management 
approach to game conservation. It 
is based on the view that unless their 
numbers are controlled in correct 
proportions, wild animal popula- 
tions in protected areas tend to die 
out. This is because they destroy 
their habitat since they cannot move 
on to greener pastures when food 
becomes scarce. 

The alternative and perhaps more 


emotionally satisfying “hand-off” 
approach involves exercising no 
control over the populations of vari- 
ous species. This can lead to over- 
population of certain species, which 
in turn depletes their food supply. 
The “hands-off* policy was the 
main cause of the near disappear- 
ance of elephants from Kenya’s 
Tsavo reserve long before poaching 
became the main threat to their ex- 
istence. 

One of the more rash accusations 
brought against South Africa at a 
recent meeting of Commonwealth 
foreign ministers in Australia was 
that its regional policies have result- 
ed, among other things, in the death 
of 100,000 elephants. 

The fact is that South Africa has 
a sm all elephant population that 
has remain ed static for many years, 
at about 8,000, a number consid- 
ered appropriate for the size of the 
nature reserves set aside for the m 
Some excess elephants have been 
exported and about 12,000 have 
been culled since 1967. 


It is estimated that there were 13 
million elephants in the rest of Afri- 
ca in 1979. But more than half this 
number has since fallen to machine- 
gun wielding poachers. In 1987 
there were only 750,000 elephants in 
the rest of Africa, and today the 
number is estimated at 400,000. 

South Africa's population of rare 
black rhinoceroses has doubled 
from 300 to 600 between 1970 and 
1989, while the rest of Africa's fell 
from 6,500 to 3.000, South Africa's 
while rhinoceros population has in- 
creased nearly tenfold to 6.000 since 
1960, while the rest of Africa's is 
now virtually extinct, having fallen 
from 645 tO 20 animate 

Countries where elephant poach- 
ing is worst, such as Kenya and 
Tanzania, believe the slaughter can 
be stopped by an international ban 
on the ivory trade. But countries 
where poaching is effectively sup- 
pressed disagree They include Zim- 
babwe, where poachers are shot on 
sight, Botswana and South Africa. 
They oppose the idea because they 
use the proceeds of the sale of meat, 
skin and ivory from legitmately 
culled animals to finance their con- 
servation programs. 


South Africa’s Neighbors 


Thanks to effective conservation. South Africa’s white rhinoceros population has increased tenfold since I960. 


Continued from Page 11 

tross. If South Africa is not seen as 
actively engaged in brin ging peace 
to that country, it could be accused 
of covertly promoting the turmoil or 
at least tacitly permitting it to con- 
tinue. 

Mozambique’s president, Joa- 
chim Chissano, for one, has publicly 
accepted Smith Africa's good faith 
in its commitment to playing a sta- 
bilizing role in Mozambique and in 
the rest of the region. 

South Africa’s new international 
sta n di ng is matched by change 
within the countiy. Attitudes on all 
sides are softening. The realization 
that revolution cannot succeed has 
made some radical groups more 
amenable to the idea of reconcilia- 
tion. Talks between gove rnmen t 
and credible black leaders seem 
closer. 

Mr. van Heerden says contacts 
between predo minan tly black trade 
unions and their employers are a 
valuable preparation for the politi- 
cal negotiations that will one day 
take place. These contacts occur 
within the framework of South Afri- 
ca's labor legislation, which is color- 
blind, and conforms to standards of 
the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. It is, incidentally, more ad- 
vanced than the codes employed in 
virtually every other African state. 

Even the Marxist-oriented Afri- 
can National Congress, which is re- 
garded by some as a govenunent-in- 
exile, seems to be rethinking its 
preconditions for talks. This is per- 
haps partly from a desire not to be 
left out of the process and partly 
because of pressure from its main 
sponsor, the Soviet Union. 


The ANC originally held that it 
would not negotiate until the gov- 
ernment was ready to hand over 
power to the ANC and that the 
talks should be confined to the de- 
tails of the transfer of power only. 

It is clearly moving away from 
this extreme position. The South 
African government has also moefi- 
fied its preconditions for talks. In- 
stead of insisting that the ANC first 
lay down its arms before talks be- 
gin, it now requires a “commitment 
to a peaceful process of constitu- 
tional change.” 

Jailed ANC leader Nelson Man- 
dela speared to accept these condi- 
tions at his celebrated tea party with 
forma- State President P.W. Botha. 

Although his responsibility is for 
foreign affairs. Mr. van Heerden is 

• ab °£ l reform within 
South Africa. His reason is that 
norma 1 Rations in the regions are 
not possible without the elimination 

SffiSSJ** ■” 

He says the results of South Afri- 
ca s general election this month 

that " Utes are more readv 
than ever before to change. 

“We do not admit the right of 

3 d ® t0 prescri ^ developments 
within our country, he says, “Bui 
we know that peace and prosperity 
throughout the region wilTcame 
oniy when our political house, and 
some of our neighbors’ economic 
houses, have been put in order” 


This advertising section was wr 
by Curt von Keyscrlingk. Dei 
^., of “Fmansies & T qpjj 
an Afrikaans business weekly. 
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Treasures From Leipzig 

■ ‘Treasures of Worid Culture From Leipzig.'’ on view 
until next Feb. 18 at the KOnstJcrfiaiis, displays 1 400 
wor ks of a rt, documents and artifacts from 40 Ldpzi£ 
nmaxm, lib rari es and university ooDections. Exlnbiu 

antiquities to a selection 

ongothe^ Cranach, van 
exhibition wfll be 

«uym Vienna aiwmdndes many ralribits shown for the 
first tone outside East Gennany. Testifying to the city’s 
rnoaca] tradition is a portrait of Bach, who served as Lem- 
a&s musical director, and rare anuwnmhs til Sdau- 
mann and Mendelssohn Among exfibhs Dltistratina the 

at^s rote as a center of the book trade are fflnn^ated 

manuscripts and a CKUenbeig table. 

Reviving Black, and White Film Posters 

■ In this age of TV and graffiti, movie posters anm’i 

what they used to be, but if Gflnther Stoiz, a 40-year-old 
Austrian firing in Hollywood for the last seven years, 
has his way. they will regain the gritty, grainy black-and- 
white quality of the Warner Brothers heyday. Stotz 
started with “That Championship Season** and “Hercules* 1 
(stalling fellow Austrian Arnold Schwarzenegger) nnH 
continued with suggested campaigns for <a»^h recent win- 
ners as Stephen Frears’s “Sammy and Rosie Get Laid”; 
John Huston's last film, “The Dead," and this year’s Oscar- 
winning “Rain Man.” “Hollywood Dreams, ” a selec- 
tion of his posters and paintings, is at the Austria Center 
Oct. 10 to 25. AlanLay 

LUGANO 

New Museum of Oceanic and African Art 

■ The 600 artifacts from Ocea- 
nia , Asia and Africa given to the 
city of Lugano in 1 985 have 
found a permanent home in the 
newMuseodefle Culture Ex- 
traeuropee, housed in the ViDa 
Hekneum on Lake Lugano. 
Thenndcusof the collection, 
formed over 50 years by Serge 
and GrazieJla Brienoni, is wood 
scalp rnres and objects from 
Melanesia (brinripally New Guin- 
ea, New Ireland and New Cal- 
edomaX Polynesia, indnnenja and 
Timor. Exhibits indude masks, 
with a selection from sub-Saharan 
Africa, amulets, colt objects, 
musical instruments ana weapons, 
intruding ritual dobs from the 
Fiji Islands. The ghost mask 
shown here is from Papua. 


TOKYO 

Collection of Japanese Textiles 

■ Fifi While, ooce of Tokyo and now of Kansas City, 

has bunt an extraordinary collection of mostly antique Jap- 
anese textiles over the years and is displaying many erf 
them through Oct 15 at the Suntary Museum of Art. The 
collection, enthusiastically received in New York last 
year, consists dneDy of kimonos and other garments from 
the Edo period (1603-1867) to the postwar years. The 
theme is everyday fabrics and design — hemp, cotton, 
rough wool — as opposed to the rained sOks of the 
Japanese elite. But tne colors and patterns are arresting. 
Noteworthy are Ainu and Okinawan pieces; a postwar 
kimono with a Mickey Mouse motif is food for thought, as 
wdL Patrick L Smith 

International Fdm Festival 

■ Tokyo’s 3d international film festival. Sept. 29 to 

Oct. 8 in the lively Shibuya district, mil include 14 films in 
competition for the Tokyo Grand Prix and 17 others by 
young directors entered m the Young Cinema 1989 compe- 
tition Specially invited films range from classics such 
as “Gone with the Wind" to Asian “New Wave" worics. 
Yves Montand will chair the jury. Kerf Itoi 

LONDON 



Modem British Architecture 



■ What architects should not be allowed to do has been a 
matter of mtmse debate in Britain in the 1980s, where Prince 
Charles, any«ng others, has espoused a return to d ass icri _ 
and community architecture. “New British Architecture” by 


are 


pwt of (be construction-boom of the past decade in Britain. 
The bock, published by Thames and Hudson, indndes 
172 a nrfntcfTn^ l d rawin g s and photographs. 

WASHINGTON 


■ Almost 160 years ago, the French statesman and 
writer Alexis deTocqueville arrived “ **» United States to 
straw the fled g lin g nation's democratic system- Now the 
Library of Congress has a major exhibition devoted to the 
author of “Democracy in America,” the 1835 treat®? 
analyzing the American attempt to achieve political ueinoc- 
racy and soda] equality. The exhibition, on -* 


m 


29, 


„ s travels and writings, 
the French Revolution 



□ Wanted: Villains 

□ Past Sees Present 

□ Arts Guide 


> on the ways m wnicn tne r roica 

his ideas about politics. More than 250 items are 





RED ARMY REACHES U.S. 

In its long-delayed debut in the United States, the well- traveled Alexandrov Red Army Song and Dance Ensemble is dancing to a perestroika beat: The high-flying 
soldiers and sailors of its early years have given way to more theatrical folk-theme choreography. Article page 14. c 

Columbus, the Opera, Sets Sail From Barcelona 


by David Stevens 


B ARCELONA — Christopher Co- 
lumbus is a cultural and political 
icon for many people, and peo- 
ples, so it seemed n ormal that the 
world premiere hereof Leonardo Balada’s 
opera “Cristdbal Cd6n" should take place 
under several flags and in the light of many 
cultural aspirations. 

In the first instance, the work is a com- 
mission of the Spanish government’s araa- 
mzation for the celebrations of the 500th 
anniversary of Cohunbus’s first voyage, re- 
sulting in what is popularly consickred the 
■discovery of America. But 1992 is also the 
'anniversary of the virtual unification of 
Spain under the Catholic mozurrehs Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, the takizig'of Granada 


and the defeat of the Moorish kingdom in 
Spain, and the expulsion, at least nominal, 
of unconverted Jews. 

As for Barcelona, it is quite reasonable 
that the premiere of such a work should 
take place in the city that has long been 
Spain’s operatic capital —even if Barcelo- 
na is now facing a serious challenge in this 
deparfineat from the political capital of 
Madrid. Furthermore, Barcelona has a 
claim on Columbus: It was here that Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella greeted the explorer and 
heaped honors on him on his return from 
the first voyage. On top of a high c«hwnn 
near the port there is a statue of the Admi- 
ral of tire Ocean Seas gazing out on the 
Mediterranean, which was not exactly 
where he had been. 

Then there is modem Barcelona. It is not 
possible to spend 24 hours here without 


realizing that this city considers itself the 
capital of a nation — Catalonia — that 
appears to be only grudgingly part of 
Spain. Yet when the mouarchs of modem 
Spain took their places in the Gran Team 
del Li ecu (which now insists on the Catalan 
version of its name), tire audience rose to its 
fern and applauded for as long as Don Joan 
Carlos and Doha Sofia remained 
and waring to the public, which was i 
minutes. 

Then there is the Ibero-American con- 
nection. Balada. the composer, was bran in 
Barcelona in 1933 and studied at the con- 
servatory here before continuing his studies 
at the Juilhard School in New York in tire 
'50s. He teaches composition at the Came- 
gic-Mdlon University in Pittsburgh, and as 
cd-TbcSpan- 


a composer is 

ish-brah conductor. 


'armed.' 
Alcdntara, ismu- 


sic director of the Pittsburgh Opera, and 
the Argentine stage director, Tito Capo- 
bianco, is currently executive director of 
the opera in Pittsburgh. 

P LENTY of composers have had a go 
at Columbus, but it may be that he 
exists too much as a historical sym- 
bol, and that his real personality was too 
extravagant, to be encompassed by stan- 
dard operatic methods. In this century 
“Christophe Colomb," the most impressive 
of Darius Milhaud's collaborations with 
Paul Claudel, is a musical-theatrical fresco 
whose very vastness is one reason it is not 
done more often. And the explorer makes a 
tangential appearance in Manuel de Falla's 
“Atldntida,” another work that is more 
scenic oratorio than opera. Balada calls his 
work an opera, but it too is shaped largely 


by the epic events it puts on stage, and 
underlined by Capobianco’s shrewdly styl- 
ized staging and the largely symbolic sets 
and costumes of Mario Vanarelli and 
Eduardo Urculo. 

The composer and his librettist, Antonio 
Gala, frame the two-act work between Co- 
lumbus's departure and landfall, using 
flashbacks lo depict the explorer’s frustrat- 
ing encounters with the mouarchs and the 
rejection by their commissioa of experts, 
his stormy relationship with Martin Alonso 
Pinz6n — partner, rival and eventually cap- 
tain of the Pinta — and his relationship 
with his mistress. Beatrix Enriquez. 

For this the composer has supplied a 
deliberately eclectic score. The singers get 
expansive lyrical lines that would not seem 

Continued on page 14 


A Soldier’s Tale: 
Book Tackles Issues 
Of War and Morals 

French Officer, 'Mutineer’ in Algeria, 
Speaks Out on Loyalty and Betrayal 


by Henry Tanner 

N ATIONS have different 
ways of coping with the 
moral dilemmas thrown 
up by their wars. Their 
soldiers, heroes and villains, have dif- 
ferent styles. 

H&ie de Saint Marc, the French, 
major who led the insurgent troops 
into Algiers in April 1961, was no 
“Bright Shining Lie,” the title of NeQ 
Sheehan's best seller on the life of 
John Paul Vann, the American Beu- 
tenaiit colonel who personified some 
of America’s conflicting emotions and 
convictions in Vietnam. He was not a 
hard-living flashy and flawed maver- 
ick, but a deeply religious moralist 
Vann went to Vietnam as a soldier 
determined to win the war with the 
least possible suffering for tire Viet- 
namese. but died 10 years later as a 
powerful civilian official wanting to 
win regardless of the innocent people. 

Saint Marc became a “rebel sol- 
dier,** as he calls himself, out of a 
surfeit of moral qualms, wanting to 
save the honor of ms army, which he 
thought was sullied, and to remain 
loyal to the Algerians who had fought 

under him. V ann received a hero’s 
funeraL Saint Mare spent five years in 
jail 

Saint Marc's biography, which 
broke the silence thm had surrounded 
him for 25 years, is a less ambitious 
and less passionate book than Shee- 
han’s monumental study. 

Laurent Beccaria, a young histori- 
an, wrote it initially as a doctoral 
thesis because he saw Saint Marc, a 
distant relative, as a unique “geologi- 
cal layer” of French history — a man 
who joined the Resistance as a teen- 
ager. survived Buchenwald, went to 
Saint Cyr, volunteered for Indochina 
twice and became a leader in the abor- 
tive uprising in Algeria, thus combin- 
ing in tme fife the separate destinies of 
many of his countrymen. 

Although the book eschews moral 
judgments in keeping with its initial 
academic purpose, it has attracted 
wide attention and propelled Saint 
Marc onto the most prestigious talk 
shows of French television and radio. 

I F Vann exemplified America’s 
grand delusion in Vietnam and 
became the tragic victim of 
“gradual sdf-betrayal according to 
Meehan, Saint Marc was a tone skep- 
tic who silently questioned his own 
and his government’s moral rights 

through rm wars and then, in a few 
moments, became a mutineer. 


I met Saint Marc shortly after arriv- 
ing in Aimers as a correspondent for 
The New York Times in the spring of 
1958. He was a young captain in the 
Foreign Legion's First Paratioop 
Regiment, an elite unit headquartered 
at Zcralda outside Algiers. 

In our first talk he spoke of the 
heartbreak he suffered in Indochina, 
twice, when he was ordered to with- 
draw and had to teD the Vietnamese 
soldiers he bad enlisted that he was 
pulling out, leaving them behind to 
face almost certain death. He was 
haunted by the premonition that it 
could happen again in Algeria. 

Two years later, still in Algiers, I 
wrote a magazine article trying to en- 
capsulate in one fictitious figure tire 
personalities, emotions, doubts and 
bitterness of the professional officers 
in Algeria. I had visited isolated army 
outposts and listened to dozens of 

Seal- minded colonels, wfien die 
time fra writing came, the figure that 
came to mind constantly was Saint 
Marc, even though he had left the 
army and Algeria a year earlier. 

Then, in April 1961, covering an- 
other pan of Africa, I beard on the 
radio that a young major named Saint 
Marc had occupied Algiers at the 
bead of his regiment in response to a 
call fra sedition from General Mau- 
rice Challe, the former commander- 
in-chief in Algeria. Saint Marc was 
the regiment’s interim commander in 
the absence of the commanding colo- 
nel. 

I was shocked — surprised that 
Saint Marc was back in tire army but 
thinking it was consistent and perhaps 
inevitable that finding himself in that 
spot at that moment he would join the 
{Kitsch. It looked like destiny rather 
than a political decision and an act of 
free wifi. 

S O this was one of the questions 
I put to him when we sat in 
front of a tape recorder last 
week His answer was characteristi- 
cally self-effacing. “Destiny, yes, per- 
haps; a drama anyway,” he said with a 
small smile. 

He had received an unexpected 
summons from Challe who had re- 
turned to Algiers secretly and request- 
ed bis support. It took Saint Marc 10 
minutes m the presence of his former 
commander to the decision that 
changed his life. He had lived on the 
razor’s edge for 20 yean and was used 

Continued on page 14 
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Since 1735 there has never been 

A QUARTZ BlANCPAIN WATCH. AND THERE NEVER WILL BE. 


IB 


BlancpaiN 


Selfwinding with second hand 
and date 


Thera is still no 8 lancpain "collection'’ as 
such. The same case houses each of the 
six "masterpieces” of the an of watch- 
making developed by Blancpain. 


Each watch is assembled, polished and 
finished by hand by the individual waidi- 
maker. 

Only about a dozen watches, each indi- 
vidually signed and numbered, daily 
leave the workshops of Blancpain - the 
oldest watch name not only in Switzer- 
land. but also in the world. 
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For Red Army Chorus, 
A Delayed U.S. Debut 


by Anna Kissdgoff 


N EW YORK — Oddly — or pear- 
haps not — the exceedingly wdl- 
iravded Alexandrov Red Army 
Song and Dance Ensemble from 
the Soviet Union is making its U.S. debar 
only this fall on a North American tour that 
began this month at the City Center. 

More than other Soviet performing arts 
group sent abroad, the ensemble — often 
perceived as a military unit — is directly 
affected by the political climate. 

If any symbolism is needed to indicate that 
the Cold War is lessening, it is in these 
appearances by the group that the Cold 
War’s beginning, in meet, precluded from 
performing in the United States after World 
War n. 

The ensemble has toured worldwide for a 
half-century, most notably as the chief Soviet 
cultural export at various world's fairs. 

It was at the 1937 World's Fair in Paris 
that the Red Army Chorus, as it is some tunes 
called, scored its first huge international suc- 
cess. 

Another world’s fair, in New York in 1939, 
was set to receive the Russian military en- 
semble of singer. and dancers in the United 
Slates for the first time. 

The outbreak of World War Q is said to 
have caused the cancellation of that visit 
Presumably, as well, the Red Army had little 
to sing about — Stalin's purges had just 
decimated its top officer corps. During the 
war, however, the ensemble's recordings be- 
came popular in the United States. 

Again there was a political aspect, in that 
the Soviet Union was an ally, arid a military 
performing group that sang songs of patriotic 
fervor was very much in tune with toe times. 

One of the dance compositions in the G'ty 
Center program commemorated that spirit 
with a vignette about the meeting of Ameri- 
can and Soviet troops on the river Elbe at the 
dose of the war. 

Dancers have been a part of the ensemble 
since its beginnings in 1926. But it was the 
group's records, which continued to be popu- 
lar through the early 1960s, that were most 
familiar to Americans. 

The company made its first appearance in 
North America in 1961 at the Vancouver 
International Festival. Again that year, as in 
1938 (when anti-Soviet feeling ran high after 
suppression of the Hungarian revolt), the 
State Department barred the ensemble from 
visiting the United States. 

Army entertainment units are not new, but 
this one was different Founded by Alexan- 
der V. Alexandrov (1863-1946), a professor 
at the Moscow Conservatory, to commemo- 
rate the 10th anniversary of the Red Army, 
the ensemble was an outgrowth of a 20th- 
century revolutionary spirit 
It gave its first performance on Oct. 12, 
1928, in Moscow with eight singers, two 
dancers and two musicians. 

Since the late 1950s women have been 
included among the dancers, who today are 
mainly recruited from the Bolshoi BaBet 


school and its affiliated “choreographic stu- 
dio." Moreover, not everyone in the ensem- 
ble is now a member of the array. 

Paradoxically this visit may come as an 
antidimax, precisely because the ensemble 
—in tune with the times again — has dwd 
some of the features that defined it most. 

Careful not to offend American sensibil- 
ities, the chorus has left its overtly patriotic 
or revolutionary songs at home. 

The dancing, though excellent on its own 
terms, seems aesthetically removed from the 
work of the chorus. Photographs of the early 
years stow high-flying uniformed men in 
dances that sailors and soldiers woe apt to 
perform. 

But the dance component has been theatri- 
calized; already in 1963, when the group 
visited London, the program listed a variety 
of dances by Pavel Virsky, the eminent direc- 
tor of the Uk rainian Dance Ensemble. 

Alexander Radunsky was chief choreogra- 
pher, and Georgi Fannanyantz ballet master 
— both well-known dancers in the Bolshoi 
Ballet. Usher Khmelnitsky is now chief cho- 
reographer, Viktor Nibtushkin assistant 
choreographer. 

The attractive dances include unexpected 
and skillful variations on theafriRatizarf folk 
themes that we have seen elsewhere. 

The virtuosity enraptured an enthusiastic 
audience at the G'ty Center The women 
spun rapidly (one did difficult turns an the 
heel) and young nan threw themselves into a 
variety of steps in the famhiar presydka, or 
squatting dances. 

A sailors’ dance, with traditional long lines 
of dancers incorporating the hornpipe step, 
was especially well choreographed and per- 
formed. The other dances are expertly dis- 
tilled vignettes. Yet one is of two minds 
about them. 

They have a variety-show flavor that is at 
odds with the grave demeanor of four tiers of 
uniformed singers standing behind the three 
rows of instrumentalists. 

“The Elbe Meeting" mixes performers in 
Soviet and stylized American uniforms and 
includes a brief jitterbug by the "Americans." 

I T gets Its nostalgic good-will gesture 
across effectively but with little depth. 
You need to know Gogol's stories to 
understand why a clergyman, or deacon, fol- 
lows a matron amid the Ukrainian dances in 
the “Sorochinsk Fair." 

Here as in a saber dance, Khmelnitsky 
offers welcome twists on familiar steps and 
patterns, especially in a gypsy sequence. 
Flowing Russian dances frame livelier 
ones in the “PaJekh Box," with each group 
representing a different color in the lac- 
quered box known as pakkh, and there is also 
a danced summary of a scene from “Boris 
Godunov." 

These numbers could come from any Sovi- 
et folk ensemble, and a cramped space in 
front of a choir is not the best way to see 
dancers. In the end, the dances are irrelevant 
if enjoyable ■ 

* IW The tow York Times 


Soldier’s Tale 


Continued from page 13 


to making fateful derisions quickly, he ex- 
plained. 

He recalled what Hashed through his 
mind: “I saw the rifle butts of my men 
crashing down on the hands of the Vietnam- 
ese who were trying to get into our trucks 
when we pulled out" dining that first with- 
drawal He admired Chalk, and said he 
“probably** would not have followed any 
other insurgent general 

Does he have regrets? Tt's a difficult 
question," he said, “if I found myself in the 
same context, I think I would do the same 
thing today, so I cannot say I regret U.” But 
be added that his views were less “systemat- 
ic" today and that it was probably “utopian" 
to think, as many officers then did, that 
Algeria could be kept French. “We should 
have moved toward some land of association 
and ultimately independence, but together 
with our allies [among the Algerians] as well 



Loan Moons 


Helie de Saint Marc today. 


as our enemies and without all that double 
talk." 

“Double talk" and “breach of trust" are 
charges that Saint Marc makes frequently 
and with vehemence against General Charles 
de Gaulle, the presideni whom he accuses of 
having knowingly misled his officers. It is the 
only real bitterness that he permits himself 
to show. 

P OLITICIANS, he said, are Tree to 
change their policies and even to lie in 
public, but de GauQe did more, he lied 
lo his officers in private. “He summoned us in 
Algeria in December I960 and he told us, ‘As 
long as I live the flag of the FLN [the Algerian 
independence movement] will never fly over 
Algiers.’ You don’t lie to men who are risking 
their lives and whom you have asked to send 
others [namely Algerians] to their death.” 

The memory of being the target of that 
“lie” was one of the thoughts that crossed his 
mind during his meeting with QiaUc. 

What Saint Marc calls his fust “carnal" 
experience as a soldier came in 1948, a few 
weeks after he arrived in Vietnam. He was 


given 30 h^ponzudrcs and a command post 
near the Chinese bonier. His commander told 
him to enlist as many Vietnamese as he could, 
give them aims, pay them and move their 
families to safe resettlements near his army 
post. 

“I was going to have my own Hole army, 
my own sector." he said — as exhilarating 
assignment for a 23-year-old officer. But he 
had a question. “Are we going k> stay?" he 
asked his commander and was told that this 
was not his problem. 

He now thinks that his first experience as 
an adolescent in the Resistance, being be- 
trayed to the Germans, and his years at 
Buchenwaid made him ask that question. He 
had joined die Resistance lighiheartedly al- 
most as a game but faTw he “came to reflect 
onmanytiaa?^-— on suffering, on death, on 
one’s responsibility to others and on the 
choices one has in fife.” 

He set up bis “tittle anny" as he was told 
— and was soccesful for many months. He 
fell in love with the countryside, winch he 
still describes in lyrical terms and formed an 
emotional bond with the villagers. But then 
the French positions near fixe Chinese bor- 
der became untenable and he was ordered (O 
pull out — without the men he had enlisted 
and the families he had promised to protect. 

Later he had ro withdraw again in similar 
circumstances in another pan of Tnrinchina_ 

When be arrived in Algeria as a captain 
years later, he saw the wax there through bis 
“Vietnamese eyes” and said to himself, “We 
are going to start all over.” In Algeria, too, 
the French enlisted local volunteers, armed 
them, used them for intelligence and other 
operations and “regrouped” their families in 
“safe” settlements next to army positions. 

T HE first village chief that Saint Marc 
tried to enlist in Algeria asked him: 
“When yon leave, Captain, will some- 
one take your place?” — the same first 
question that the young lieutenant had asked 
in Indochina. “In principle.” answered Saint 
Marc, not wanting to lie: After that the 
premonition never left him. 

Thousands of Algerians who had fought at 
the side of the French were put to death 
when they returned to (bar villages after 
independence. The French government and 
the French army had control of the country 
at the end of the war and had no right to let 
(his happen. Saint Marc said. 

Saint Marc was a soldiers' soldier. The 
army — its honor, its mission — was centra] 
to his life for 20 years and through three 
wars, he said. “But 1 could never say that 1 
love war; war is horrible: it’s suffering, 
death; one cannot love it. but I can say that I 
was fascinated by war." 

War, he said, strips away a man’s preten- 
sions. “The little rags that we put cm in 
normal times to try to appear different from 
what we are, are ripped off at the moment of 
danger and what remains is the real man 
with his cowardice, his brutality, perhaps bis 
sadism but also his courage, generosity and 
sometimes heroism. 



Saint Marc on duty in French Indochina. 


“Man is capable of surpassing himself, 
and the supreme way of doing that is to lay 
down his life for something that be believes 
is greater than be.” 

Saint Marc is deeply religious, like many 
officers of his generation in Indochina and 
Algeria. He quoted a Russian proverb saying 
that “a man who has not been in a war does 
not know what prayer is.” In those two 
seconds of ultimate danger even a man who 
has ceased to be a believer cannot help 
asking himself what comes afterward, he 
said. 

Had not his loyalty to the army and to his 
men become greater than his loyalty to the 
country? He would not put ft that way, be 
answered, but it was true that an officer 
fighting for yearn in a country many thou- 
sand miles from his own would get deeply 
attached to his unit — especially so because 
on orders from his government he had 
brought the local populations into the war 
on his side. Expressions like “brotherhood of 
aims" were dated, he said, but there bonds 
were real — and even stronger in the Foreign 
Legion than in other units. 

When he boarded ship for Vietnam with 
his first unit, another young officer who had 
survived Bucheawald with him was shocked 
to hear most of his men speak German. How 
could Saint Marc accept to live with these 
people, he asked. “They are legionnaires, not 
Germans," answered Saint Marc. 

In 1939 Saint Marc was an officer in the 
division of General Jacques Massu that 
fought the Battle of Algiers, winch broke the 
backbone of the Algerian underground in 
the city after a wave of terrorist attacks on 
civilian targets. The first documented re- 
ports of torture by the army surfaced at that 
time. 

Saint Marc docs not deny the tortures but 
blames the civilian government for having 
put the army into an impossible moral di- 
lemma by giving it police and intelligence 
functions and ordering it to end terrorism by 
“all possible means." Massu, as a disciplined 


soldier, complied; *1^hap> « *'^bave 
been beuer if be had refused, he »L 
“They asked us to get our hand * . dan, mA 
then they told us ‘but you should® il have 
dirtied your hands, it was not wm *». 
quoted a fellow officer as saw* — an , d 2*« 
this as another dement in the army s deep 
malaise at the rime. , , 

Saint Marc, who married a fellow officer s 
daughter in Algeria, served five years ms 
ICt-year prison sentence, which included toe 
loss of all his citizen’s rights. 

H E was released from prison m 1966: 
at the age of 44 — a civilian for the' ■ 
first rime since high school. He felt 
like an outcast. He had lost his right to vote 
and he was not allowed to sign a cheek or 
enter into a contract But he found a job and 
started a new career as an executive in an 
industrial company. He is now retired and 
lives in Lyon. 

His rights were restored gradually over 10 .. 
years. First he was given back his medals, 
then the right to vote along with his other 
rights. A few years later he was given back 
his military rank. And as a last step in 1984 
his military pension was restored up to the 
day of his sentence. 

“Public attitudes have changed, (he rat 
passions have been dampened.*’ and thenos- , 
.tility he once encountered Lx gone, said Baku 
Marc. 

Ai first he was reluctant at age 6?,ty 
speak op in public and “bare his soul" when 
Beccaria’s book brought him the attention of 
the press for the first time since his tra^ ; 

But then he thought that it might be a 
good thing to leave some “markers’ on the 
side of the road he has traveled to show that- 
things "were more complex than the coun- 
try's collective memory remembers them.** 
He has qo political ax to grind and hedocs 
not want approval, he said, but would like- 
people to understand “why some of us acted 
out our convictions.*' - M 
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COLLEGES 
.4ND VNU'ERSmES 

• FK4NCE 

Brerrianos Test Preparation Manuals 
lEMl/Saint- Xavier College University 
The American University of Peris 
University do ia Sorfconne 
NouveUe Paris 111 
University de Paris Sor bonne, 

Coura de Civilisation Fian^cose 
University of Hartford Business 
School 

• ITALY 

American University of Rome 
John Cabot International College 

• SWnZERLAND 

The American College of Switzerland 
Webster University 

- UK 

Ithaca College 

Schiller International University 
Warnboraugh College 

• USA 

Bridcer Executive Education Service 
Career Appenticeship Program 
Directory of Graduate Law 
Degree Programs 
Ferguson Associates Inc 
Nova University 
Parifie Southern University 
Ross University School of Medidne 
Tampa College 
University of Pennsylvania/ 

Center for Energy & Environment 
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• FRANCE 

Fashion Forum 
Parsons School of Design 

• UK 

Rhodec International School 
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• USA 

Dokroze International School of Music 
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Maxims International Institute 
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Hotel Institute for Management 
Hotel Management Tourism School 
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• FRANCE 
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Le Cordon Bleu 


• USA 

New England Culmary Institute 
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Salzburg International Language 
Center 
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• FRANCE 

Adfiangue School 
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Francoises 

Eeoie France Longue 
Ecofe Nickerson 
French American Study Center 
of Provence 

Instilut <f Etudes Francoises 
UniversM cfAix-MarsetUe III 
Instiftrt de Francos 
Nouvelles FronWms 
The Quai d'Oray Language Center 
Version Frw^XSe 

• GERMANY 
Goethe Instihrt 


• FR.4NGE 
Eorecote 
Little Dragons 

• ITALY 

St Stephen's School 

• SWITZERLAND 

Aigion College 

AVDEP Private School Advisory Bureau 

Institut Mon t ana 

Institut Monte Rosa 

Scholastic Service Tronsworidia 

Swiss Schools Service 

Toss 

• UK 

St Clare's 

• C/S4 

Avan Old Farms School 
Educational Countering 
HighCroff 
Judson School 
Mount St. Mary Academy 
Oxford Academy 
Kvwview School 
Saint Mary's Academy 
The Renting School 
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• sum F alkland 

Book Lemenia 

» HS/I ‘ 

Nova University 

SCHOOLS 
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School 
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USA 


Army & Navy Academy 
Kemper Military 5dtOof & College 
Oak Ridge Mrfilwy Academy 

SPECIAL 

EDUCATION SCHOOLS 
• USA 

Berkshire Childrens Comm unity 


om of plaa in 3 Puccini opera. The 
chores fills a largely rhythmic role, 
often in a Had of pitched or un- 
pitched Sprtckgaaig th flt mig ht 
nave been borrowed from German 
opressionisnL The large orchestra, 
including a harpsichord and a var- 
ied percussion group, is bandied 
more freely, uuderpummg the text, 
with bursts of instrumental color 
yet never allowed to get in the way 
of the wads. These diverse ele- 
ments are pm together with evident 
craft, even if they do not add up, at 
one hearing, to an intensely person- 
al style. 

The single set made effective use 
of a revolving stage, which in one 
position could be the deck of the 
Santa Maria or amply an elevated 
platform, from which tbe royal 
commission could sarcastically 
laugh the clearly made Columbus 
out of court, or on which Bearriz 
could appear, more as if a figment 
of Columbus’s fevered imagination 
than as a real person. Turned, tbe 
stage showed an outline of a huge 
globe outfitted with signs of & 
zodiac Curved ramps linked shore 
and deck and provided a place for 
the chorus, while film projections 
conveyed the idea of being on the 
high seas. 

History and allusion to Colum- 
bus's Spairish-Jewisb ancestry gave 
the composer a chance for souk 
effective exoticism, with a proces- 
sion of Jews lamenting their expul- 
sion and Columbus sharing weir 
rief even as he prepares Ins own 


pearanccmade Pmzhn into a credi- 
ble coomerweight to the title part, 
and the mezzo soprano Victoria 
Vergara brought rich tone to her 
episodes. Luis Alvarez. (Marchena) 
and Stefano Palaldri (Ferdinand] 
brought vocal strength and dramat- 
ic character to those parts. 

Dance, with choreography by 
Cesc Gelabert and Lydia Azzo- 
pardi. was used only in the finales 
of the two acts. In the first, general 
rejoicing as tbe flotilla sets off, the 
classical ballet vocabulary was set 
to the score's only specifically 
Spanish rhythms. For the second, 
the natives appeared to have been 
dressed by the finest Inca designers 
and to have had a few lessons at 
some early school of modern 
dance. 


Fi 


OR Barcelona, 1992 has an- 
other connotation — name- 
: Olympic Games. The 
dty is already seized with Olympic 
fever, visible in everything from 
endless T-shirts emblazoned with 
the Olympic kigo in souvenir shops 
dong the Rambla, to various con- 
struction projects and vast munici- 
pal face-lifting operations to spruce 


up the old city center. And Barcelo- 
na. a city in which the arts have 
always flourished, has seized cm the 
strict meaning of Olympiad — tbe 
interval between two Olympic 
Games — to launch a Cultural 
Olympiad. 

the relatively modest biennale 
of contemporary music that has 
been swallowed up by a huge new 
festival that begins this week. The 
first Festival de Tardor. or Autumn 
Festival, from Sept. 30 to Nov. 26, 
is an extravaganza of the arts, 
mainly theater, muse and dance, 
clearly modeled on the lines of such 
large-scale, season-opening events 
as the Festival d’Amomne in Paris 
or West Berlin's Festwochen. 

It opens with “Operetta,” a play 
by the Polish author Witold 
Gombrowicz in the production by 
Joige Lavefli of the Theatre de la 
Colline in Paris, and the program is 
filled largely with productions al- 
ready on tbe road, (ike “Sarafina,” 
by the Committed Artists of Johan- 
nesburg, or Ingmar Bergman’s 
sta gin g of O’Neal's “Long Day's 
Journey Into Night" from Stock- 
holm’s Royal Dramatic Theater, or 
that are bemg broughi in from else- 


where, such as Patrice ChfcrtauV 
recent productions of "Hamlet" 
and Bernard-Marie Koltits's “Dans’ 
la Solitude des Champs de Coton." 
The Dirty Dozen Brass Band. Max - . 
Roach, Steve Retch and the Anhui 
Quartet are among the musical visi- 
tors. 

But Barcelona has an active the- 
atrical life that visitors can sample 
Catalan composers are represented 
among the many new works that 
are scheduled during the comeoj- 
poraiy music biennale and its dis- * 
evasions and other parallel activi- 
ties, and the festival will take to the 
street for three days of “Perfor- « 
manoes" on the Rambla on Nov. 3,- ‘ 
4 and 5. 

Another sign of Barcelona's cul- 
tural boon is that it has just had its 
first art fair, with more than a hun- 
dred galleries taking part in the 
five-day event. It came complete 
with accusations of mismanage- 
ment made by a number of partici- 
pating gallery owners, and the sei- 
zure by police of two fake Antoni 


lartcnucspoi- 
them and the Catalan artist’s 
son, who runs a gallery in Milan, 
confirmed it ■ 


personal encounters were 
limited to tbe from of the stage, 
which gave these scenes — Colum- 
bus with the queen, or with Pinzdn 
and Antonio de Marchena (the 
Franciscan who seeks to reconale 
them ami press iheir case at court] 
— a somewhat 

oratorio- like 

The absolute bero of the evening 
was Jos6 Carreras (or Josep, as his 
first name is billed in Catalan on 
the posters). Even on nonartistic 
grounds this was an emotionally 
charged performance, for this is 
one of the tenor’s first appearances 
after two years of illness and treat- 
ment for leukemia. He threw him- 
self into the long role with passion 
and dramatic conviction. The voice 
was as splendid as ever —perhaps 
not quite so free on top. perhaps a 
shade darker in tone than before, 
but used with new dramatic aware- 
ness. 

Montserrat Caballfc was in fine 
vocal form for the long lyric lines of 
Queen Isabella, and dramatically 
was required to do liuRTbut sit and 
stand regally. Carlos Chausson’s 
strong baritone and soldierly ap- 
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ACROSS 

i Author Hamili 

5 Con 

(lendertyj 
10 Wire measure 
i3Salanic 

14 Patten's cousin 

15 Lagomorph 

16 Start of a quip 

19 Coterie 

20 Twin in 'The 
Other' 

21 Noel Coward's 

‘To Slep " 

22 Conditions 

23 Sluggard's 
suggested role 
model 

24 More Of the quip 

33 Temporary loss 
ot breath 

34 Neck and neck 

35 Moroccan 
mountains 

36 Screams, to 
Simone 

37 Obey the alarm 

38 Compressed 
cotton pad 

39 Kady or peiasus 

40 Punkie 

41 Usher's deal 

« More of the quip 
4fi Started the 
bridge game 

47 Tidbit lor Seattle 
Slew 

48 Unflappable 
51 Do a double 

take 

54 Equivoke 
57 End of the quip 
bo To the sheltered 
side 

61 Ada book 

62 Hebrides island 


63 Part off p.m. 

64 Lowly laborers 

65 Cry of disgust 

DOWN 

1 Throws 

2 Cry at Pan's 
parties 

3 Joust 

4 Sprite 

5 Town near 
Perugia 

6 Shopping center 

7 Drama award 

B South Korean 

GJ.'s 

9 Jum. juillet et 
aout 

in Dress length 

11 Angered 

12 maieate 

IS Waste maker 

17 Below Prefix 

18 Chinese dynasly 

22 Roman dales 

23 Tops 

24 Trump's 
Princess, e g 

25 Taik-show 
hostess Winlrey 

26 Wed 

27 Early sci-fi writer 

28 Kind of mineral 
water 

29 Seed coal 

30 Claptrap 

31 Nobleman's 
inheritance 

32 Frequently 

37 uke good 
cheese 

38 Bollard 

41 “ . which 

writ live in infamy 
F D.R. 

43 Dance flmoolhly 

44 Receipt, in 
Reims 
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<ONew York Tones, ediied by- Butene .Ifafc**,, 
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45 Buenas 

igood night, m 
Granada) 

4a Exchange 
48 Mah-iongg 
piece 

50 Nonesuch 

51 To laugh, m Lille 

52 Within Comb, 
lorm 

53 Squire in 'The 
Faene Queene" 

54 Adjective for 
Yonck 

55 Forearm bone 

56 Bandbox 
53 Baby lood 
56 Secreted 
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Past Looks at Present: 

A Deep, Troubling Film 


Wanted: New Film Bad Guys, as Reds Exit 



by Hans Koning 

I T u not easy for audiences to keep 
their heads, to keep their heads above 
water, in the torrent of products re- 
leased for fihn and television and of 
which so modi is banal and cficbA-riddeo. 
Wfien a ragged group of miners from a 14th- 
cenlury English village on their motion pic- 
ture “odyssey across time” read) 1988 New 
Zealand, the public in the cinema where I 
watched the picture kept laughing in antici- 
pation: We have been conditioned that such 
time jumps are played for laoghs and that 
the poor medieval innocents will be gpjggie- 
eyetfly funny when confronted with our mir- 


' When a nudear submarine surfaces near 
their rowboat and the miners, seeing it as a 
monster, a thing of evil, start to beat on it 
with their oars, there was more laughter. 
Imagine, thinking a submarine is a monster. 

Finally the people in the cinema fell silent, 
realization had come that this wasn’t “Bade, 
to the Future VH” but drama. I am writing 
about “Hie Navigator, an Odyssey Across 
Time,” a picture concaved and dinxted by 
the New Zealander Vincent Ward, and 
which came to Europe and the United States 
this year after winning all sorts of awards in 
Australia. Ward is 33 and it is his second 
feature film. (“Vigil,” a story of a child on a 
remote New Zealand farm, tyas his fust). 

Those miners are five men from Cumbria 
near the Scottish border where in the Middle 
Ages copper was found. The year is 1 348 and 
the Black Plague is nearing their village; 
their odyssey is undertaken to save it A 
young boy is navigating this voyage. In a 
visionary dream he has seen that nothing can 
save them but a tribute to “the tallest church 
in Christendom,” to be found at the other 
ride of the earth. They are to cany thdr best 
Cumbrian we there to have it cast into a 
cross, which they must erect on the church’s 
spire, and before the next full moon releases 
the deadly contagion over their land from its 
swollen belly. 

This dream does not sound strange to the 
men and the " nnwti « t '‘ conviction with 
which they follow the child is of the «m»e 
spirit as the many Montieni enthusiasms of 
that time which sent men, women and chil- 
dren on impossible crusades. The village 
itself in its squalor, poverty and intense sense 
of community maVes us rtrinV, Yes, that is 
how tie Mkkflc Ages must have looked. We 
• are far removed here from movidaniTs stan- 
dard sets dirtied by the staffs from the spe- 
cial effects and makeup departments. 

The group tunnds through the earth until 
it readies tne twin sewers of a “vast city.” 
These look like the sockets in a skulL And 
when the men emerge from them, they have 
before their eyes the nighttime skyline of 
1988 Wellington in one of the most amazing 
shots I have seen in four decades of moviego- 
ing. That sea of light convinces the miners 
they are face to face with a city of God, that 
they have left Evil behind in their dark hills 
ana, on the other side of the earth, have 
reached Good. 

At this moment the fate of the film seems 
in suspense, we are totally at a loss what to 
expect. Then Ward, with astonishing sore- 


ness, leads us into this modem city in a 
medieval boy’s dream and we get to see it as 
such a boy and such men would have seat it. 
There are no gratifying (let al ong , f unny ) 
amazements in store but mysteries. Myster- 
ies the men have no heart to try »nH decipher 
but treat only as obstacles in the mission to 
erect the copper cross, before dawn over- 
takes the full moon. 

Such mystery obstacles must by thdr very 
nature be devilish: The huge cranes in a 
scrap-metal yard appear to pursue them with 
their claws; cars threaten them with thdr 
satanic blind speed; a window fixll of televi- 
sion sets present ni ghtmarish multiplication, 
of a hawk in dose-up killing its prey, erf a 
politician talking about nudear war, of a 
documentary about AIDS. But ea ch time 
Ward aits away just before these glimpses 
from nightmare would turn m«o a stable 
reality and their honor dilute into solemn 
statements. 

There is one sensible criterion in judging 
such a film which cuts back and forth be- 
tween a black-and-white medieval village 
and a modern dry in color, between a 14th- 
century reality and our present-day which is 
the timeless-dream of a boy. The criterion is. 
Does it work? Ward’s picture works for its 
myriad pieces, imag es and mere bints of 
images, come together in a mosaic almost 
without gap or fault. 

D URING the film’s first mining a 
viewer may think that he or she is 
going to see a possibly worthy but 
self -conscious “art film. ” After that first 
minute we are already certain that Ward has 
gone modi further and that every image on 
the screen is as necessary and czudal as the 
dues in any thriller. 

Then the film rises above such analyses 
and affects us with a wordless emotion. The 
miners and their boy navigator see their 
travail as the battle between Good and EvD 
and that presently becomes the li ght in 
which we, the audience, are made to look at 
our time and at this 1988 capital dty — as if 
we ourselves had readied it after an odyssey 
through dtwe. 

We aren’t belabored with the obvious; 
there is no violence, no alums, no crime (as 
indeed Wellington has little of). It isn’t about 
that; it is about the human condition. As if 
we too were medieval villagers, we are asked 
to discern the threat to Hie, the nnnatural- 
ness, inherent in cars, subway trains, scrap- 
metal yards, nudear enhmarinas We are 
forced to wander if we were meant to see a 
hawk loll a rabbit in dose-up slow motion, or 
if such a right waa never ordained for human 
eyes. We are forced to wonder if we are not 
all Hiring d reboun, against nature. 

It is hen; I fed, that “The Navigator” 
joins that email numb er of films (appearing 
as if from nowhere and not more often than 
(me a year) which show us how most every- 
thing we watch on our screens trundles down 
the same weH-beaien path and which show 
vs some of the endless and tmguessed possi- 
bilities s till bidden in tN much abused 
invention, the motion picture. ■ 


Hans Komi 
was published 
Hew York. 
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Vienna 

Secession To Oct. 29: An exhi- 
bition honoring the centenary of 
the birth of Ludwig Wittgenstein 
includes works of art illustrating 
his aesthetic theories, photo- 
graphs, doctsnents and letters. 


Brussels 

Palais des Beaux Arts (tel: 
31,44.20). To Nov. 26: 
"L’Homme et Son Image" Illus- 
trates tiie human figure in Japa- 
nese art from 2000 B.C. onward. 
Musde d'Art Moderne (tel: 
513.96.30). To Dec. 17: Works 
by- two pioneers of modem art in 
Japan: Takeo Yamaguchi and 
YosMshlge Salto. 


Humtebaek 

Louisiana Museum (tel: 
02.19.07.19). To Dec. 3: Trea- 
sures of Turkey: among 340 ex- 
hibits from Turkish musuems are 
. Hittite artifacts, Greek sculptures 
! from Ephesus, Miletus and Per- 
Igamun; Roman, Byzantine and 
; Islamic art 


London 

! Anthony d’Offay Gallery (tel: 
499.41.00). To Oct 24: Andy 
’ Warhol; self portraits 1964 to 
11986. To Oct 24: Jackson Pot- 
flock, paintings and drawings 
; 1934-1952. 

[Barbican Centre (tel: 
! 638.41.41 ). To Oct 13: Cortem- 
por^ArtFrcxnthetelanifcVVbrid: 

artists from 22 Arab and tetanic 
countries are represented. 

■To. Oct 1: Through the Looking 
Gtess: Photographic Art in Britain, 
T945-1989, dteptays the work of 
[TO artists. 

[Hayward Gallery (tel: 
261.01,27). To Nov. 5: An Andy 
Warhol retrospective including 
rsome 200 works. 

Royal Academy of Arts (tel: 
,734.90.52); To Nov. 19: Gauguin 
and the .School of Pont-Aven: 
■Printe aid PtfrAigs. 


iAshmoIe*n Museum (tel: 
|27; 80.00). To Oct 22: Pre-Ra- 
jtfiaelile Drawings, from the mu- 
f ^um‘s collection. 


naBsm, art architecture, design, 
fashion and fads. 

Grand Palais (tel: 42.89.54.00). 
Sept 30 to Dec. 31 : Archaeologi- 
cal finds from the past 30 years in 
France Illustrated by 3000 exhib- 
its, from Paleolithic tools to 18th- 
century objects. 

To Dec. 31: Jacques Larti^ie: 
aviation from 1 904 to 1 944 is the 
theme of 100 black-and-white 
photographs. 

Instltut du Monde Arabe 
(40.51 .38.38). To Jan. 14. 1990: 
Egypt-Egypfc pharaonic, Coptic 
and Islamic art from Egyptian nuh 
seums, as wefl as recently disced 
ered artifacts from Luxor are’ 
among 25 works on view. 

MusOe des Arts Deooratffe (tel: 
42.60.32.14). To Dec. 31: "Je 
Suis le Canter,” 40 of Picasso's 
stetahbooks encompassteg the 
period 1895 to 1967. 

St Paul de Vence 

Fondatlon Maeght (tef: 
93.32.81.63). To Oct. 4: 
“L'Oeuvre Ultimo," end-of-ca- 
reer works of 25 painters, includ- 
ing Bonnard. Braque, Chagall, 
Degas, Klee, Ernst, -Kandinsky. 


Berlin 

BrQcke Museum (tel: 
831.20.29). To Oct. 29: Franz 
Marc - Drawings and WaterccA- 
ors, includes 160 works. 

Cologne 

WaUraf-ftichartz-Museum (tel: 
2.21.23.79). To OcL 8: "Euro- 
pean Baroque Painting From the 
National Museum, Warsaw," in- 
cludes 65 works. 

Hlldeshelm 

Roemer-Pelizaeus Museum 
(tel: 1.59.79). To Nov. 26: "The 
Mongols, Art and Culture." Exhib- 
its from the Utan Bator museum In 
Mongolia and from European mu- 

seurra evoke the 3000-year histo- 
ry of the Mongol peoples. 

Nuremberg 

Nation almuseum (tel: 13.31.0). 
To OcL 1: liberty. Equality, Frar 
temfty: The impact of the French 
Revolution on German culture 
and politics, 1 789 to the present 
day. illustrated In 800 paintings, 
posters, documents and draw- 
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FRANCE 


— . , . , ...... 'bondatfoo Cartier, Jouy-en-Jo- 

’ (tel: 39,56.46.46) . To Nov. 

nBJl ^"NosArmees 80." an overview 
.'V. *i jflf French qUftyra of the T 980s. 

, t 5 klT.lSi whtote trictadea ’80s photojour- 


Florence _ 

Forte Belvedere (tel: 
21.29.31). To OCL 20: "The 
Great Sculpture of Black Africa; 
156 works from European and 
American collections. 

Palazzo Rucetiai To Oct. 26: 

Crown and Camera: earfy photo- 
graphs. 1842 to 1910. from the 
English royal collection at Wind- 
sor Castle. 


Cezarmefs “Le Grand Bcdg 
nor” from Basel exhibition 

Milan 

Palazzo Reale (tel: 87.19.13). 
To Nov. 25: French paintings 
from the Melton Collection of the 
National Gallery, Washington; 45 
works, 1834-1924, are on view. 

Venice 

Fondazione Cini (tel: 
52.899.00). To Nov. 12: The first 
major William Hogarth exhibition 
outside Britain features 32 paint- 
ings, 120 drawings and engrav- 
ings. 

Palazzo Ducaie (tel: 249.51). 
To Nov. 30: The culture of the 
Thracians from the Bronze Age 
until Roman times documented 
by some 900 exhibits Including 
gold, silver and (Hay objects. 
Palazzo Grassi (tel: 
523.1 6.80) . To Nov. 5: Italian Art 
1900-1945: Realist, Abstract, Fu- 
turist and other currents are rep- 
resented in 300 works. 


Tokyo 

National Museum of Western 
Art (tel: 214.25.61). To October 
1; 70 Paintings by Eugene Dela- 
croix and other representatives of 
early 19th century Romanticism. 
National Museum of Modem 
Art (tel: 214,25.61). September 
30 to November 26. "Perspective 
on Contemporary Art - Color 
and/or Monochrome." Includes 
recent works of 21 young Japa- 
nese and foreign artiste. 
Setagaya Art Museum (tel: 
415.601 1 ). To October 22. ‘The 
Kabuki Partings” - abstract 
patterns based on Kabrtti theater 
sets - by Julian Schnabel. 


Amsterdam 

Rijksmuseum (tel: 63.21.21). 
To Nov. 26: "Photographic Art 
.19th Century," the counterpart 
to which is the retrospective at 
the Stedelljk Museum of 20th 
century photographs (until Nov. 
5). 


by Vincent Canby 

N EW YORK — Wanted: A new 
public enemy. Height, weight, 
sex, age and racial origins imma- 
terial as long as the public enemy 
is sadistic, effete and strictly dishonorable. 

Time and circumstances are forcing the 
recrement of Hollywood’s most long-lived, 
most hard-working villains — tireless Rus- 
sian Communists who have been plotting to 
make the worid unsafe for democracy for the 
last 40 years. 

By comparison, the Germans and Japa- 
nese of World War n movies are supernu- 
meraries m Hollywood history. 

Is h posable to award an Oscar to a 
concept? The Russians deserve some sort of 
recognition. By behaving a bo min ably in 
hundreds of mostly jerry-built movies, they 
have allowed the American ride to look 
good. 

As the Red Menace goes into its last 
dissolve, Hollywood moviemakers find 
themselves in a bind. Who or what is going 
to take its place? Ghsnost is taking its tofl- 
Even before General Secretary Gorbachev 
and President Reagan began hugging ea ch 
other at public ceremonies, it was dear that 
the Cold War was running low when, in 
“Rnmbo m.” Sylvester Stallone was forced 
to intercede in the Russian invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. Far all of his sacrifices on behalf 
of the freedom fighters, Rambo looked out 
of place and oot of date in Afghanistan. 
Current events had passed him by. 

Rambo, the character introduced in “First 
Blood," a hysterical but not ineffective por- 
trait of a Vietnam vet trying to readjust, is a 
product of the lost U 3. cause in Vietnam. 

He also stands for a particular American 
attitude toward the Vietnam War. As a 
proud hawk who believes that wan are 
fought to be won and that there are no gray 
areas in the battle against communism’s evil 
empire; Rambo has no doubts about who his 
monies are. They are surly little North Viet- 
namese Communists, then somewhat taller, 
even more vicious Russian mentors and the- 
lfly-lrvered, pinko, physically oot-of -condi- 
tion U S who m pn mr the 

American retreat from Southeast Asia. 

O NCE Rambo found himself in Af- 
ghanistan, where the Russians were 
pretty mnch in the position that the 
Americans had been m Vietnam, be was 
suddenly playing the role of a kind cf Ameri- 
canized VieLcang guerrilla. Never rrmrh giv- 
en to introspection, Rambo didn’t know it, 
but audiences sensed that something was 
bqpnnmg to go terribly whom: The Russian 
soldiers, faring imminent dff” 1 * and a long 
march back to Moscow, were almost sympa- 
thetic. 

The image of the public enemy was blur- 
ring, which is fatal to the sort of pulp fiction 
exemplified by the “Rambo” movies and by 
Quick Norris’s Vtetnamrbased “Missing in 
Action” films. 

With riotous disregard for history, but 
with their fingers ever an the public pulse, 
Stallone and Norris refought and won the 
Vietnam War. In their bold anti-inieUectual- 
ism and covert racism, tbrir movies recall the 
old Worid War II Hollywood potboilers in 
which Philip AhrCRichartTLoo, Hugh Hoo 
and a handful cf other Asian-American ac- 


Stedelijk Museum (tel: 
573.29.1 1 ) . "U-ABC," (art from 
Uruguay. Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile) displays works by 12 art- 
ists and 10 photographers. 


Edinburgh 

Scottish National Portrait Gal- 
lery (tel: 556.84.21 ). To OcL 8: 
"Patrons and Painters, Art In 
Scotland 1650 to 1760," tfsptays 
100 works. 

Royal Museum of Scotland To 
Oct. 1: A selection of 150 photo- 
graphs, from Fox Talbot to living 
Penn, honoring the 150th anni- 
versary of photography. 


Basel 

Kunstmuseum (tel: 22.06.28). 
To Dec. 10: "Cezanne: The 
Bathers,” examines the artist's 
preoccupation with the theme of 
bathers In 70 paintings and 60 
watercolors, drawings and 
prints. 

Locarno 

Pinacoteca Comunale (tel: 
31.79.14). To Nov. 12: Alexey 
Jawiensky: a retrospective ofl 17 
works dating from 1901 to 1937. 

Lugano 

Villa Favorita (tel: 521 .741 ) . To 
OcL 29: "German Expressionists 
from the Thyssen-Bomemisza 
Coflection" displays 50 works, 
most by Bracks and Blaue Reiter 
artists, but includes works by van 
Gogh, Gauguin, James Ensor 
and Edvard Munch. 


Fondatlon Pierre Glanadda 
(tel: 2.39.78) . To Nov. 1 9: Hen- 
ry Moore: 60 engravings, 76 
drawings and 57 sculptures (12 
of them monumental size). 

Zurich 

Kunsthaus (tel: 251.67.65). To 
OcL 22: A Salvador Dan retro- 
spective featuring 140 drawings, 
40 sculptures and Surrealist ob- 
jects and 140 paintings. 


New Yoifc • 

Museum of Modem Art (tel: 
708.97.50). To Jan. 16: “Picasso 
and Braque: Pioneering Cubism" 
displays 390 works, including 
paintings, drawings, prints, col- 
lages, sculptures and pepters cd- 
tes. 

Whitney Museum of American 
Art, Madison Ave. at 75th Street 
(tel. 570.36.33). TO Nov. 5: Ed- 
ward Hopper: 65 oil paintings, 35 
watercolors and- 50 pints and 
drawings from tiie museum's col- 
lection. 



Conrad Veidt exem- 
plified the archetypi- 
cal Nazi of World 
War II films; now 
Hollywood faces a 
villain gap as the evil 
Communist fades 
into late night videos. 
Drug lords seem to be 
taking over the role. 


which Gene Hackman, as a U.S. Army ser- 
geant, uncovers a dreadful conspiracy that is 
the dark side of glasnost. 

“The Package" imagines that power-mad 

members of the military-industrial complex- 
es in the United Stares and Russia work in 
concert to sabotage an American-Russian 
anti-nuclear arms treaty that will put them 
out of business. 

However, the military-industrial complex 
works better as a bogeyman in prose than in 


tors came to represent everything evil that 
the United States was committed to destroy 
in die war against Japan. 

It probably is not a coincidence that the 
careers of both Stallone and Norris have 
seemed to slump of late. The end of the Cold 
War, at least as we have known it since 
Winston Churchill’s “Iron Curtain” speech 
in Fulton, Missouri has precipitated a col- 
lective eriidx in the wnapnatiwnt of movie- 
makers. New bogeymen are needed. 

The Nazis, once personified by Conrad 
Veidt, are no less evu today than they were 
SO years ago, but thty are, cntertainroeai- 
wise, old baL There is also the mitigating 
effect of today’s global film market. Any 
World War II movie made today cannot be 
too pious at the expense erf the Germans and 
Japanese, or the box office wifi suffer. 

Because American movie companies have 
never had any Russian market to lose. Com- 
munists have, until now, been the perfect 
rats. This has been true even what, as in the 
James Bond filing, they have been as comic 
as they are wicked or, m films based on die 
novels of John le Cairt, they have been 
allowed to have their human sides. 

The Mafia has been so humanized through 
die “Godfather” movies that even organized 


crime is no longer the monolithic evil once 
presented by movie makers. As seen in such 
recent films as “Married to the Mob" and 
“Cookie.” members of the Mafia can now be 
seen as figures of fan. 

B IGOTS are good for a film or two 
(“Mississippi Burning,” “Do the 
Right Thing'), but bigotry is too dis- 
comforting and too dose to home to become 
the kind erf menace re- 

quired by the sort of people who make 
“Rambo" movies and by the people who 
Bode to see them. 

Middle Eastern terrorists have been the 
bad guys in movies from time to time: Yet 
this also is a touchy subject if the terrorists 
always appear to be Arabs. It’s not that 
American moviemakers are dedicated to 
fair-mindedness, but Hun they love their 
overseas markets more. 

This period of transition has produced 
some oddball if well-meaning efforts to ac- 
commodate institutionalized evil in a time of 
glasnast. There was first “Red Heal," in 
which Arnold Schwarzenegger, as a Moscow 
cop, joins forces with Jim Bdushi. as a Chi- 
cago cop, u> hunt down a Russian drug 
dealer. Currently there is “The Package," in 
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cigarettes he smokes. It can't be visualized in 
any dramatic way. In “The Package," it boils 
down to the rather pinched expression of 
John Heard, as a U.S. Army officer who is a 
member of the conspiracy, and some anony- 
mous actors wearing Russian uniforms, 

R IDLEY SCOTTS new “Black Rain” 
means well; but it does nothing to 
facilitate the search for bad guys to 
replace the sort of devious Cold War villains 
played by Oscar Homolka and Gert Frobe. 
“Blade Rain" sometimes lodes ultra-classy 
in the now familiar Ridley Scott fashion. It’s 
full of scenes of neon-tit brightness alternat- 
ing with others that seem to have been shot 
through an atmosphere dense with toxic 
waste. 

The film has a lot of pictorial style, but the 
story that takes place in all of this visual chic 
is not great. It's the one about a couple of 
New York detectives who reluctantly join a 
Japanese detective to find an Osaka gangster 
doling in counterfeit money. 

One should not despair, however. Where 
there’s a witi, there are moviemakers stum- 
bling upon a way, and it could be that they 
have already found it without being com- 
pletely aware of it- In announcing his war on 
drugs several weeks ago, President Bush 
made it official. 

Drugs and (be prepared) drug lords are 
going to be the new bugaboos we all can 
loathe with a dear conscience, even though 
drugs are certainly not new to movies. 

Brian De Palma's grotesquely, exuberant- 
ly overstated remake of “Scaiface” may well 
turn out to have been the seminal work of 
this new post- Cold War era. At the same 
tune, A1 Pacino's go-for-broke, giddy perfor- 
mance in the title role, as the crazed druggie 
kingpin, will be the one against which all 
other actors playing drug lords will be mea- 
sured. 

For some years now, the drug trade has 
been the excuse for what seems to be at least 
three out of every four crime films released 
— films such as “Red Heat," “Tequila Sun- 
rise” and “Extreme Prejudice” — as well as 
for television police shows, most notably 
“Miami Vice." 

Some of the movies may well be fun to 
watch. Yet they will remain resolutely beside 
the point of the drug problem. In much the 
same way, most Cold War movies remained 
beside the point of human aspirations as 
expressed in political systems. That’s enter- 
tainment I 
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Frbkh Company 

Handbook wav 


Now in the 1989 completely revised and 
updated edition, 200 pages of indispensable 
information in English on a selection of 88 of the 
most important French companies, as well as basic 
facts on other major firms. Includes information on 
the French economy and major sectors of activity, an 
introduction to the Paris Bourse, and a bilingual 
dictionary of French finanad terms. 

Each profile indudes detailed information 
on: head office, management, major activities, number 
of employees, sales breakdown, company 
background, shareholders, principal French subsidiaries 
and holdings, foreign holcfings and activities, 
exports, research and innovation, 1983-1987 financ'd 
performance, 1988 financid highlights end 
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1988/1989 important developments, strategies and trends. 

Indispensable for corporate, government 
and banking executives, institutiond investors, industrial 
purchasers and other decision-makers who should 
be more fully informed on mqor French companies. 
French Company Handbook 1989 is being sent to 
8,000 selected bus ness and financial leaders in the 
United States, Japan, Southeast Asia, China, the 
Middle East and Western Europe. 

Other interested parties may purchase the 
Handbook at $59.50 per copy, inducing postage in 
Europe. Three or more copies, 20% reduction. 

Outride Europe, please add postal charges for each 
copy: Middle East, $4; Asia, Africa, North and 
South America, V- 
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French Company^ Handbook 1989 

Published by 
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IBMandDEC 
Fall After Cuts 
In Estimates 

Compiledty Our Staff Fran Dispaiche 
NEW YORK — Inicrna- 
tional Business Machines 
Corp. shares fell Thursday fol- 
lowing its report Wednesday 
that third-quarter earnings are 
expected to be well below ana- 
lysts’ forecasts. IBM dosed 
$2.50 lower at $109. 

SoundView Financial 
Group said it cot its earnings 
per share estimates to $1.55 
for the third quarter and to 
$9.30 for 1989. 

Estimates were also 
trimmed for Digital Equip- 
ment Carp. DEC shares fdl 
$1.75 to $91,875. 

SoundView lowered DEC 
estimates for the first quarter, 
ending Saturday, to $1.15 a 


End-Quarter Buying Boosts Stocks 

Inun ™ t ! wul . ^ window dressing in earnest," In the blue-chip sector, AT&T 

NEW YORK — Prices rallied said Trade Larimer, a market ana- (ex-dividend) gained 114 to 43ft. 
Thursday on _ the New York Stock iyst at Josepthal & Co. General Electric added 1 to 57 and 

Exchange as instituiional investors Heading most shopping lists McDonald’s rose ¥t to 30ft. 
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Tokyo. Japan 


WALL STREET WATCH 


Poor Profits Are Foreseen 
For 3 d and 4 th Quarters 


mg the poach. 

“Historically, a soft landing 
for the economy has been a 
hard landing for corporate 


U NDER THOSE circumstances, any rise in stock prices 
would reflect a willingness of investors to pay more for 
the same level of earnings. If interest rates fall, such a 
v,\. scenario is possible, and so far investors seem not overly worried 
about profit declines. 

White IBM’s drop would have caused the Dow Jones industrial 
average to fall by 8.93 points Wednesday bad other stocks 
* : remained level, they rose enough to raise the average 9.12 points. 

The relative weakness of the consumer economy is beginning 
; .to show dramatically in profit figures, Ms. Brown said, with 
profits at consumer cyclical companies expected to be down 25 
percent from a year ago. Bad news from the anto makers is one 
reason for that, bat hardware and trades also are down. 

The most dramatic turnaround in ^wnitigy Ms. Brown said, 
• seems likely in the basic industry sector, where an overall drop in 
profits of 7 percent from a year ago is expected, reversing a gain 
of about that amonnt in the second quarter. Especially hard hit 
are airlines, metals pud truckers. 

Technology was abo.especCed to have a down quarter, even 
‘ ; before IBM surprised analysts, but otter sectors are Hkdy to be 
• ■ - up, ranging from business services and capital spending to energy 
, n . and financial services. 

The economy grew at a reasonable pace of 2.7 percent in the 

second quarter, faster than Mr. Steinberg says it will grow in any 

Tkcim ! . quarter through the end of 1990. 
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By FLOYD NORRIS 

New York Ttme Serritx 

N EW YORK — With the third quarter of 1989 drawing 
to a dose. Wall Street is expecting a mediocre to poor 
profit performance from corporate America and sees 
little reason to expea that to change in the final three 
months of the year. 

This forecast was firmly in place even before International 
Bu sines s Machin es Corp. stunned analysts week with a 
warning that its earnings would be well below Street 
After the announcement, IBM shares left $ 6 , to Sill JO. 

To a considerable extent, poor profits reflect the fact that the 
economy, while so far avoiding a recession, is growing so slowly 
that many companies are fed- ^ ^ 

ingthepmeh. a • • j n w 

“Historically, a soft landing A rising dollar and 

a growing labor 

shortage have 

PameWebber Inc. Squeezed profits. 

Such problems as a rising 

dollar and a growing labor 

shortage for many industries have squeezed profits. Unit i»hnr 
costs are rising faster than in recent years because of higher 
payrolls and slowing productivity gains, Mr. Doerflinger said. 

He estimates overall unit Labor costs will rise 4.9 percent tins 
year, up from a 3.1 percent gain in 1988. 

A year ago, there was joyful news for exporters. “Not only were 
shipments rising, but dollar prices could be increased as the 
dollar fell,” said Bruce Sternberg, an economist at Merrill Lynch. 
“They could raise dollar prices and-lower foreign currency prices 
at the same time. 

“This year, because the dollar has gone up, in order to protea 
those markets they have not raised prices. That has hurt their 
profit margins.” 

For investors, the bleak profit outlook is a possible negative. 
“If the consensus is right/ said Melissa R. Brown, director of 
quantitative research, at Prudcntial-Bacfae Securities, “we aren't 
going to get a lot more out of the market from earning? growth 
rhi< year.” 

She added that the consensus could be overly optimistic, 
noting that earnings “surprises” were mostly negative in the 
second quarter. “When we see a lot of negative surprises in one 
quarter, that tends to persist,” she said. 


By David E. Sanger 

-Vnr fort Times Sen ice 

TOKYO — By the time Norio Ohga left 
Sony Corp.’s headquarters here Wednesday 
night, certain that ms quest for me of Holly- 
wood’s hottest studio p rop e rt ies was finally 
successful, he was well on his way to uansfonn- • 
mg the company that more than any other has 
symbolized the breakthroughs of Ja panese 
business in the decades since World War H 

A$ expected, the board of Columbia Pictures 
Entertainment Inc accepted on Wednesday 
Sony’s 527-a-share, $3.4 billion cash offer. Sony 
also said it had signed an agreement to buy 
Coca-Cola Cd’s 49 percent stake in Columbia, 
subject to approval by Coke’s board. 

Mr. Ohga’s mentor, Alrio Morita, built Sony 
from a transistor-radio maker into a symbol erf 
Japanese innovation. Souy sold Americans gad- 
getry they had not known they needed. 

But Mr. Ohga, now president and chief exec- 
utive. is leading a post-Mori ta generation at 
Sony that concluded four years ago that the 


company’s well-honed act needed more than 
new gadgeiry. 

The future course, they became convinced, 
was to marry Japan’s seemingly unassailable 
lead in consumer electronics with America's in 
“eatmauuDent software, ” the industry term fa 
movies and pivi g r pmminp tiring u Ram bo” and 
“Gbostbusisrs" to propd demand for innova- 
tions like pocket-sized videocassette recorders 

and high -definition television. 

Now, with the purchase of Columbia Pic- 
tures at hand — b ringing Sony movie and 
television studios, theaters oral, most impor- 
tant, a giant film library — Mr. Ohga was 
talking about “the synergy of audio ana video 
hardware and software." 

He spoke of Japan's insatiable appetite for 
American programming, and of bringing to- 
gether undo - one roof two American institu- 
tions, Columbia Pictures and CBS Records, 
which Sony bought last year for $2 billion. 

Bui ibe key to success, said Mr. Ohga, 59, will 
be to make Japan’s presence virtually invisible 


to Americans, who fear they are losing control 
of a vital cultural asset 

If the Japanese acts like the American occu- 
pying army that controlled postwar Japan, “we 
wiD be bashed.” he said. “Bui if we manage to 
keep it totally as an American company, every- 
thing will work out fine.” 

The outlines of the new Sony began to come 
together five years ago when a team of Sony's 
senior managers started reassessing some of the 
fundamentaTprintiples that Mr. Morita used to 
build the company. 

The first was that Sony should no longer hold 
its hardware innovations dose to the chest- Mr. 
Ohga dedded the company could make money 
by selling its technology, from c hi p s to miniature 
video-recording heads, even to its competitors. 

The second was the discovery that the key 
innovations in consumer electronics are in- 
creasingly driven by the computer industry. 
Sony entered that field too, and it has enjoyed 


Sales by Sony product group tor the year ended March 31 , 
1989, figured at $1 equals 132 yen. Revenue ot Columbia 
Pictures Entertainment for the 
year ended Feb. 28, 1 989. Columbia 

pictures 
Entertainment 
$1.6 billion 

Records 

^N^illion IF \ 

Other W _ .Video \ 



Products \ , Equipment V 

$2.5 billionNi 1 ! 

sj $4.3 billion 



Television j n, 

Sets I Audio 
$ 2.6 / Equipment 

billion / $4.2 billion 


See SONY, Page 19 


Source: Sony company reconis 




IMF Hails 'Revolution’ 
In Economic Policies 


By Reginald Dale 

[niemnbonoJ Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — The spread 
of sound economic policies around 
the wold is contributing to a “si- 
lent revolution” that augurs wdl 
for economic growth in the 1990s, 
Michd Camdessus, the nwnagng 
director of the International Mone- 
tary Fond, said Thursday. 

He said the increasing accep- 
tance by governments of realistic, 
market-oriented economic policies 
was “the true good news” of the 
IMF joint annual meeting with the 
Wold Bank, which ended here 
Thursday. 

Another encouraging outcome of 
tins week’s gatherings was, be said, 
“the growing momentum, of sup- 
port” for a lag increase beyond the 
IMF's current $120 buion re- 
sources to cope with the challenges 
of the coming decade. 

Despite US. resistance to an ear- 
ly increase m quotas contributed to 


the IMF by member governments, 
Mr. Camdessus took heart from 
remarks by President George Bush, 
who said at the meeting Wednes- 
day that the IMF must be strength- 
ened to deal with the tasks ahead. 

Among those tasks, Mr. , 
Camdessus has argped over the! 
past few days, wfll be financial sup- 
port For the Brady plan for interna- 
tional debt reduction and hdp for 
East European countries redting to 
move from command to market 
economies. The plan is named for 
Nicholas F. Brady, UB. secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Denying that Western efforts to 
aid Poland were an tmcoordmaled- 
“mess," Mr. Camdessus said at a 
news conference that it was now op 
to the IMF to take the lead in 
negotiating an economic recovery 
p rog r am with Poland. 

He said that Poland needs an 
“early success” in its efforts toward 

See IMF, Page 20 


Dollar Edges Up in N.Y, 
Despite Intervention 


Compiled by Ovr Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK —The dollar with- 
stood persistent joint central bank 
intervention on Thursday and 
dosed slightly higher in New York 
on short covering. 

Some dealers said they were 
bearish about the dollar over the 
short term amid rumors of early 
interest-rate adjustments by the 
Group of Seven nations. An in- 
creasing number of dealers said 

they expected a West Goman in- 
terest-rate rise soon. 

“It’s been a very, very narrow 
range all afternoon,” said Gopalm 
Nair, vice president for foreign ex- 
change trading with Drexel Burn- 
ham Lambert Inc. 

He said the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and other wodd 
central hanks launched “round af- 
ter round of intervention” in the 
late morning. Hus deterred poten- 
tial buyers of the UJS. unit, but not 
for very long. 

“The moment the pace of inter- 
vention seems to have slowed, you 
find buyers coming bade into the 
market,” Mr. Nair e x p lai n ed. *1 
sense very strongly the market still 
likes the dollar.” 

At the New York dose, the dol- 
lar rose to 1.8817 Deutsche marks 
from 1.8800 mi Wednesday, and it 

gamed marginally against the Japa- 

n esc yen, to 140.56? from 140.415. 

Intervention began this wed: af- 
ter the G-7 indusmal powers said a 


strong dollar was “inconsistent” 
with continued world econo mi c 
health and resolved to act m con- 
cert to check it. 

The traders essentially are taking 
the lead of the central banks and 
taking short, or selling, positions in 
response to the intervention, but 
bidding the currency up whenever 
the pressure is off, he said. 

But players are bearing in mind 
that an interest-rale increase by the 
Bundesbank, West Germany’s cen- 
tral bank, is looming. The belief is 
widespread that the bank's wnmi 
council will take the step next 
week. 

Such an increase probably would 
significantly drive the price of the 
dollar down by drawing investmou 
away from the UA umL 

In New York, the British pound 
eased to $1.6110 from $1.6165 an 
Wednesday. 

The dollar ended New York 
trading slightly higher against the 
Swiss unit at 1.6320 francs com- 
pared to 1.6295 and gained against 
the Frock currency to 63775 
francs from 63625. 

It was die fourth successve day 
Of in terv e nti on aganin the dnltar 
by the U3. Federal Reserve, the 
Bank of Canada and European 
central banks and was widely inter- 
preted as an attenmt to drive home 
the message that western' govern- 

See DOLLAR, Page 20 


Sony Buys 
f Batman 9 
Producer 

Coapikdln Our Staff From Dispatches 

LOS ANGELES — Guber- 
Peters Entertainment Co. said 
Thursday that it had accepted 
a proposal by Sony USA Inc. 
to acquire the concern for 
$200 million in cash. 

The S1730-a-share deal co- 
incides with widespread re- 
ports that a key Guber-Peters 
officer, Peter duber, is consid- 
ering running Col umb ia Pic- 
tures Entertainment Co. for 
Sony Corp. 

Mr. Guber and Ms partner, 
Jon Peters, produced the sum- 
mer blockbuster feature film 
“Batman” and were executive 
producers of the Academy 
Award-winning “Rain Man.” 

Victor A Kaufman. Colum- 
bia's president and chief exec- 
utive, intends to resign when 
Sony completes its $3.4 billion 
buyout of Colombia. 

The Sony USA-Guber-Pe- 
ters deal is to dose before the 
end of the year. The Sony 
Corp. unit win begin a tender 
offer next week for all Guber- 
Peters shares. 

In the year ended May 31. 
Guber-Peters had a loss of 
$193 million on sales of $23.7 
million. (Reuters, AP) 


Braniff Files 
For Protection 


Reusers 

ORLANDO, Florida — Braniff 

Tne. an atrKrw* that had aSJHFtd tO 

become one of the lop U3. camera 
with ambitions growth plans, an- 
nounced on Thursday that it was 
filing for bankruptcy protection. 

It is the second time in six years 
that Braniff. w hich previously flew 
to Europe and Latin America and 
now serves 40 cities in the United 

SAS and Swissair agreed to ex- 
change rttnphnldmgn Page 19. 

States, has filed for protection from 
its creditors. 

The airline said in a statement 
that it was reducing its work force 
from 4.791 employees to 2,000. 

“Although Braniff believes that 
its off-balance-sheet assets, specifi- 
cally its Airbus A-320 delivery po- 
sitions, have substantial value,” 
said W illiam G. McGee, BramfFs 
chairman, “the company has suf- 
fered a liquidity problem as a result 
of a delay in completing recently 
announced financing and a soften- 
ing of airline traffic and yields in 
recent months.” 

Braniff had a loss dL $42.8 miiiinn 
on revenue of $293 miTH nn for the 
six months ended July 31. 

During its reorganization, Mr. 


McGee said, Braniff intends to ac- 
cept dehvery of the 50 Airbus A-320 
aircraft for which it has firm orders. 

The bankruptcy filing under 
Chapter 11 of the U.S. Bankruptcy 
Code marks another chapter in the 
turbulent history of the airline, 
which has had three chany jo 
ownership in the past six years. 

In the bankruptcy statement, 
Braniff said it was reducing its op- 
erations on Thursday to four flight 
segments — a segment is a nonstop 
flight between two points — and 
would build back to more than 40 
segments by Monday. 

UJS. government pffieink are 
likely to use the Braniff filing to 
press their case that the airline in- 
dustry is b"«w™ng excessively le- 
veraged and concentrated in too 
few hands, analysts said. 

“Congress and the Department of 
Transportation are oonoemed about 
leverage and about overoancenua- 
tian in the industry and this gives 
than ammunition in both cases,” 
said Mkhad Derchin, analyst at 
Drexel Burnham Lambert Inc. 

BranifTs move came as the Trans- 
portation Department is rethinkiiig 
its view of debt levels in the industry 
following the $4.05 MDion leveraged 
buyout of NWA lmx, parent com- 
pany of Northwest Airhneg, and the 
$6.75 When bid for UAL Corp. 


NWA Deal: 
Dutch Seek 
U.S. Pact 

Caoynlrdhr Our Staff From Dispatches 

AMSTERDAM — The 
Dutch government said Thurs- 
day that it had asked the Unit- 
ed Stales to drop its reported 
insistence that KLM Royal 
Dutch Airtines reduce its stake 
in the NWA Inc. deal. 

The Dutch foreign minister, 
Hans van den Brock, spoke 
with the U3. secretary of 
stale, James A. Baker 3d, in 
New York on Tuesday in sup- 
port of the KLM stake, a for- 
eign ministry spokesman said. 

The minister “advocated 
KLNTs interests and pointed 
to the consequences erf posa- 
ble protectionist measures of 
which KLM would (all vic- 
tim.” the spokesman said. 

It has been widely reported, 
although not confirmed offi- 
cially, that the U3. govern- 
ment wants KLM to cut its 10 
percent stake in NWA, the 
parent company of Northwest 
Airlines of (he United States, 
and rive up a board seat. 

NWA agreed in June to be 
acquired for $4.05 biDioa by a 
group led by a U.S. investor, 
Alfred Cbecchi, and inrjtiding 
KLM. (Reuters. NYT) 


STABILITY IS A FAST-MOVING PURSUIT. 
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In private banking 
there is one key goal 
- to preserve and 
enhance the wealth of 
the client. Bui today, 
achieving this goal pre- 
sents a challenge. Com- 
plex and ever-cha nging 
world financial condi- 
tions demand more 
finesse, more sophisti- 
cation and a more 
aggressive approach to 
avoiding risk. 

TDB American Express 
Bank has an effective 
solution. What we offer, 
in addition to the cele- 
brated Swiss banking 
environment, is a true 
investment culture. With 
jp our American Express 
affixation, youTl have 
’ ? ’ • access to an entire 
world of investment 
opportunities, while 
enjoying the privacy 
and security of Switzer- 
land. 

To find out more about 
iffg the pursuit of stability, 
call today or visit us 
next time you’re in 
Switzerland 


1 


PRIVATE BANKING 
SOLUTIONS 
IN SWITZERLAND 


Head office: 96-Wf. Hue du Rhone, Genera. UsL 022/^372111. Branch 
offices • in Zurich , Babnbqfstrasw 20. tut. 01/2196111; in Lugano. Via F. 
Soot* J, tel. 091/20 2882: in London. 24 Grafton St., teL L'*912211 ; in 
Nassau, Beaunnmi House, Bay Street; in Luxembourg, 3-i. Arenue de la 
Porie-NcutV. teL 352/41891. In Asia, for prii'ale banJzhjg information 
phrase contact American Express Rank Ltd. in Hong Kong or Singapore. 
In North Aruerfca.forfurlbcr information please cuntactAmcrican Express 
Bank lntcmatitmal in New York, Miami. Los Angeles, Beivrl )• Hills. 
San Francisco or San Diego. 


TDB 


AMERICAN EXPRESS BANK 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS Stake Simp In Revamp, Borden 

Anhara-Bradi to Bur Harcoort Siu* ^ X() Trim Dairy Unit 

Q R L A! >: DO, Florida (Reuters) — Harcourt Brace Jovanovich Inc. said ■ v ^ .S flH fl, J 

th^ursday that ithas agreed to sell it* six ty ^ parks and related land Camptkd hyour Staff FrmDtspatdm den plans cost reductions aimed a 

“pjdmgs to Anheuser-Busch Cos. for SI.l batioiL O • • NEW YORK — Borden Inc„ the increasing profit margins in the ar 

.-Hmcourt, which announced in June that it would seS the parks, tjUDlSSO/TT US. food and chemical concern, eas of business in whidithecompa 


— — — **■] uwwui i. ku/iuoa s-y j ry j 

— Rarcoort Brace JovanovicJa Inc. said 3-4 i5 ftfltl 
Th^sday that It has agreed to sefl iu ax theme parks and related land 
krfdmgs to Anheuser-Busch Cos. for $1.1 bfflkm. Q • • 

that it would Sts the parks, OWISSGLIT 

r>« i Qsnieas, said it would use the mhial 

^proceeds of about $330 mflUcm to reduce substantially its kfflg-tenn The Associated F 

. ZURICH — Swissai 

Fiat Profit Rose 27 .7% in First Half Thur ^ a y » “j 0 * 1 * 5 

iufTf avi /n » __ cent of csch other 3fld 

announced * 7 ? group Fiat ?P* 00 Thursday traffic routes and trave 
• 7 1"^ Profit for the Gist haff The cooperation ag 

SiS'-SiS (SI07 M**). from 120 trillioa lire in the cases oTttosoyia 


The Associated heu 

ZURICH — Swissair and Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System agreed 
Thursday to acquire up to 10 per- 
cent of each other and unify some 
traffic routes and travel services. 

The cooperation agreement fo- 
cuses on their service to Europe, 
Africa and the Middle East, and is 
similar to a jam pact between Swis- 
sair and Delta Air Lines of the Unit- 
ed States signed earlier tins year. 

The airlines said ihai they would 
complete acquisition of between 5 


fire si* ioob — ' uiiuuhj, irom rnwon lire m me cuses on then: service 

; ^ ™ . * . . . Africa and the Middle l 

nmHuptc j. analysis said reflected strong dmmnd an Fiat's similar to ajoini pact bet 

„ EumSESI ** percent to SSSSSSSSSSt 

ElSfASASP 2269 ^ 0 “ tire a year emtier. ed States signed earlier l 

^rir™?B»wLinn«f ^igh second-half operating profitabOity and The airtimes said that 1 
: 1 ^ ™ complete acqmitwHf 

J8 percent to nwre than 52 tnlhonUre in 1989 from 44Juiltion in 1988. min 0 peroral of each a 

' 1990. In addition, the autines «*i3 

Merdk and Du Pont to Collaborate SS i iE ,, d^ esea “ t " ,bdr 

. RAHWAY, New Jersey (Reuters) — Merck & Co said Thursday that Zurich-based Swissair and 
h and Du Pont Co. had agreed to coDaboraie on die development of a Stoclcholm-basedSASss 
new class of therapeutic agents for high blood pressure and heart disease was undertaken to stren 
. that was initially discovered by Du Pont, and to share worldwide European market base a 


Compiled hy Oar Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK —-Borden Inc„ the 
U.S. food and chemical concern, 
announced Thursday that it will 
establish an after-tax reserve of 
about S404 million to streamline 
and consolidate production in its 
rapidly growing businesses. 

In unveiling a restructuring plan 
that includes significantly shrink- 
ing its dairy operations and reduc- 
ing its work force by 7,000, Borden 
alio said it intended to withdraw 
from over-crowded markets. 

Borden currently employs 46,000 
people worldwide. 

As pan of the restructuring, 
which will cause a loss of 5300 
million to $305 million in Borden’s 
third quarter, the company will 
dose or sell 65 of its 265 plants in 
the next two to three years. 

RJ. Ventres, the company’s 


, ' Under the agreement^h. said, Du Pont would receive marketing ri gh ts 

• to two of Merck's established prescription drugs — Stnement forParkin- 
■ sen s disease and Vaseretic or Co-Renitec for hypertension. Merck said it 

Would receive a share of the revenues from the marketing of those drugs. 
r -TTie companies said the new research compounds, called angtatensh. 13 

- receptor antagonists, block the first step in the action of a major 
. hormone, a ng iote n si n n. that is a factor in most high blood pressure. An 
. estimated 60 milli on Americans have high blood pressure. 

r Pickens Assailed by Japanese Firm 

- ■ TOKYO (Reuters) — Koito Manufacturing Co., the Japanese auto- 
parts maker, has complained to the Texas financier T. Boone Pickens that 

. he appears to be in league with a man who has tried to '‘greenmail" Koito. 

. In a letter to Mr. Pickens, Koito made its strongest statement yet 
against the U.S. corporate raider following his purchase of a large stake in 

- the company nearly six months ago, sources close to Koito said. 

• -The letter reiterated Koito’s request that Mr. Pickens disclose his 
' relationship with Kitano Watanabe, a man it said has tried to greenmail 
. Koito an two occasions. The letter said that Mr. Watanabe had tried to 

greenmail Koito with “the very shares you now hold.” 

Arbed Forecasts Hi g her 1989 Profit 

v LUXEMBOURG (Reuters) — Arbed SA, the Luxembourg steel - 
r maker, expects to boost consolidated attributable net profit to 85 billion 

• Luxembourg francs ($215 million) this year from 65 billion in 1988, and 
to pay a dividend for the fust time since 1976, said Georges Faber, the 

; managing board president. 

' . He said parent net was expected to reach 62 billion francs this year 
from 13 bmkm in 1988. He did not say what the dividend might be. 


Xilil lliii l/UOUU UVT1B3AJI OllU I ( i . « m , 

Stockholm-based SAS said the deal <*““•. 10 ^ 

was undertaken lo strengthen their closed and lhe dairy markets to be 
European market baseandprovide be .denufied later, 

more efficient imercontinental ser- 

vices for the 1990s. restructuring plan is to make Bor- 

The agreement covers travel 


den a lowest-cost producer in each 




and restaurant operations, aircraft 
mainfananeg, fleet p lanning and 

other services, a statement said. 
Atlanta-based Delta, fearing it 


den plaits cost reductions aimed at 
increasing profit mar gins in the ar- 
eas of business in which the compa- 
ny has been growing rapidly since 
the mid-1980s. 

Borden has six main lines of 
business and is a leading producer 
in pasta, dairy, wall coverings, for- 
est products adhesives and snacks. 
Its brands include Wise snacks. Ea- 
gle Brand dairy products, Classioo 
tomato sauce and Elmer's Glue. 

The second part of Borden’s plan 
involves the restructuring of the 
dairy operations. The business will 
shrink by about one- third, or by 
S700 million to 5750 million, so 
Borden can shift its concentration 
to its strongest markets. 

The $404 million after- tax re- 
serve. which will be taken against 
third-quarter earnings, is expected 
to improve pretax earnings by more 
than $340 million through 1993. 

In trading in New York, Borden’s 
stock was up S225 at 536.75. “It 
shou ld lead to nwminpc accelera- 
tion.” one trader saidoftbe plan. 

Borden said it would remain 
committed Lo dairy markets. 

(AP. Reuters) 


Kyocera Pays 
$530 Million 
For AVX Carp . 

Reuters 

NEW YORK — A pro- 
posed takeover of AVX Corp. 
of the United Slates by Ja- 
pan's Kyocera Corp is worth 
at least $530 million, or about 
S3 1.98 a share, to AVX share- 
holders, the electronic compo- 
nents company said Thursday. 

AVX said there were 13.41 
million AVX common shares 
outstanding and 3.19 million 
convertible debentures for a 
total of 1659 million shares. 

The merger agreement pro- 
vides (hat the exchange ratio 
of each share of AVX Tor 059 
Kyocera American depositary 
shares would be adjusted up- 
ward if Kyocera's price fefl be- 
low its Tuesday dose in New 
York of 582. 

Market analysts said the 
merger was a natural move by 
both electronic-components 
manufacturers that would re- 
sult in a powerful force in the 
industry. 


British Brewer Sells 
Hotels for £645 Million 


Compiled h Oar Staff From Dispatches 

LONDON — Scottish & New- 
castle Breweries PLC announced 
Thursday that it had agreed to sell 
its Thisiie Holds unit to Mount 
Charlotte Investments PLC. the 
British hotels concern, for £645 
million ($1.04 billion). 

Mount Charlotte said it would 
finance the purchase in pan with a 
one-for-threc rights issue of new 
shares at 72 pence each, totaling 
£151.4 million. It said it would bor- 
row the balance of the cost. 

The deal covers Thistle's 33 
mainly four- star hotels in England 
and Scotland, which hare a total of 
4.435 rooms. 

Mount Charlotte said the value 
of its hotels would rise to about 
£1.6 billion after the deal, from 
about £1 billion. 

Scottish & Newcastle announced 
in July that it wanted to get rid of 
its hotel chain to concentrate on the 
vacation- resort market, which it 
considers more profitable. 

The Thistle chain had a profit of 
£25.1 million in the year ended in 
April, cm sales of £110.9 million. 

Scottish & Newcastle, which in 
March escaped a hostile takeover 
bid bv tbe Australian brewer Elders 


IXL Ltd, boasted its pretax profit 
bv 22 percent, to £1385 million in 
1988-89. 

It said that it was confident that 
the new strategic direction shown 
by recent investments in Center 
Parcs NV of the Netherlands — 
which it bought in July for £218 
million — and Pontin's Ltd., the 
British resorts concern, would im- 
prove its growth prospects. 

(Reuters, AFP) 

U.K. Ends Monopoly 
On TV, Radio Listings 

Reuter* 

LONDON — Britons no longer 
will hare to consult two magazines 
to get complete weekly television 
and radio program listings, the gov- 
ernment announced Thursday. 

The British Broadcasting Corn, 
through the Radio Times, and uie 
country's 15 independent television 
companies, through the TV Times, 
have exclusive rights to the listings 
and have limited publication else- 
where. Under the new rules. TV and 
radio broadcasters must make list- 
ings available to all publishers. 


A $3.4 Billion Deal: No Problem for Sony 

in July to seu a 5 percent share to J 


in July to sell a 5 percent share to 
Swissair as a defensive move. 

Delta also took a 5 percent stake 
in the Swiss carrier. The two also 
have a marketing accord, signed 
earlier. 

SAS and Swissair said they 
would feed traffic into each other’s 
routes to and from tbe Middle East, 
Africa and the Indian subconti- 
nent. They also said they would 
increase service between Switzer- 
land and Scandinavia. 

SAS, the first foreign airline to 
buy a stake in a major U.S. carrier, 
signed a $50 million cooperation 
agreement with Texas Air Corp. in 
October and bolds 9.9 percent of 
the Houston-based company. 

European airlines have been 
seeking ways of positioning them- 
selves to exploit the European 
Community deregulation set to be- 
gin in 1993. 


TOKYO — Sony Corp. is un- 
likely to have trouble financing its 


Sony said it had signed an option 
peement for the acquisition of 
oca-Cola Co.'s 49 percent stake in 


53.4 billion purchase of Columbia Columbia. Coca-Cola management 
Pictures Entertainment Inc. ami is expected to recommend approval 


the move is not expected to serious- of the optioi 
ly damage profits, analysts said meeting to be 
Thursday. A tender ol 


the option by its board at a 
reting to be held Oct 1 
A tender offer for the other 51 


“They have a good track record percent of the company in public 


and all the fundamentals are 
good,” said Virginia Koux 


hands will begin on Monday. 
Industry analysts said Sony 


Ja- would have no trouble finding tak- 
panj Ltd. T can’t - imagine they ers for equity-linked issues. "The 
would have a problem." environment is pretty good for fio- 

A Sony spokesman said the ac- ancings overseas, ' Ms. Kou- 
qnismon was likely to be financed moumdjian said, 
initially through a combination of Funding the deal win dampen 
internal funds and bank !<»»» , and but not seriously damage Sony’s 
later refinanced through equity- profit, industry analysts said, 
linked issues. If Sony were to pay for the deal 

Sony followed a similar pattern entirely through bank borrowings, 
last year in financing its $2 bQHon it would have an annual interest 
pordiase of CBS Records. burden of about 24 billion yen 


(5170 million), said Yasuhide 
Koiido, a Daiwa Securities Co. se- - 
nior analyst. i 

That would reduce by about 17 ! 
percent expected parent company j 
current profit at 140 billion yen in i 
the year to March 31. 1991, Mr. 1 
Kondo said. 

He expects parent current profit 
to be 115 btihtm yen for 1989-90, 
against Sony’s own forecast of 95 
buBon yen. 

If Sony later refinances half the 
deal through convertible bends and 
issues new shares to cover the other 
half, the interest burden would be 
cut to some seven billion yen, about 
5 percent of expected parent cur- 
rent profits, Mr. Kondo said. 

Sony’s share price dosed down 
10 yen at 8580 on Thursday, after 
touching a day’s high of 8,730. 



Tables todBda tbe nationwide prices 
up to tbe dosing on wall Street 
and do not reflect lata trades elsewhere. 
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modest success with its News work- 
station, a competitor with Ameri- 
can companies like Sun Microsys- 
tems and International Business 
Machines Inc. 

And it started a major effort in 
industrial electronics, making not 
only small videocameras far home 
use, but also some of the early pro- 
duction equipment for high-defini- 
tion television, which creates im- 
ages as sharp as movies and makes 
enhanced special effects possible. 

Innovations in onnmmer elec- 
tronics continue, from Sony’s film- 


settes. Only 800 to 1,000 prerecord- 
ed tapes — everything from movies 
to exercise programs — are for sale 
in the f ormat. What Sony needs is a 
giant film library to record on the 
little Video Walkman tapes. 

Columbia's Hbnuy, a big incen- 
tive for the sale, indudes 2,700 
movie titles. 

Over tbe longer term, Columbia 
Pictures may also solve another 
problem for Sony: how to create 
demand for higb-definitioo televi- 
sion. Japan is far ahead of tbe Unit- 
ed States in the technology, but 
until there are movies and other 
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less Mavica camera — which stores shows made ^edficaOy for high- 
images electronically an a small definition broadcast, consumer m- 
floppy disk — to a new, lightweight terest will be low. 
videocamera that the conroanv ad- „ „ . . ... 

valises as smaller than a Japanese Columbia ftetures awld become 

passport, Sony’s laboratory for HDTV pro- 

But, profits are increasingly KnfSMEEE 
«arcem consu^rdcctr omes, ami tjonequipi Stoan studios. 

Sony has learned that the field is 

foil of pitfalls. Mr. Ohca said he was thinking 


foil of pitfalls. Mr. (Mira said he was thinking 

South Korea’s enormous success ^ css about now to m a k e the most of 
at the Iowa end of tbe market, Columbia purchase than about 
especially in basic VCRs, am- kw to become a movie mogul 
vinced Sony’s leadership that the important thing is to 

company must find niches where ra ^ se *be image of Columbia,” he 
its innovative touches amid not *^’ or 3 it would be nice 


Mezzanine Capital Corporation 
Limited 

NotkM 10 the hoklcre of the Beam Dapocltaiy Receipts ("BORp”) evidencing 
PxrUctpeUng Redcairvcbip PrafcrcnEc Share* ol US 1 cant sach ("Sharea"! of 
Meaasnbw Capital Cvwporetlon Lftnttcd (the "Company") 

Notice of Annual General Meeting 

NOTICE tS HERE BV GIVEN U IM hoUere of (he BOR» tnai Manutactureni Hanover 
Ban* (Guernsey) LmMd ("me Pepoadaiy") has receMMl nonce man mo Company nut 
me Annua General Meeting of the members ol the Company ml ho iu*f at Capital 
House. Bath Street. Si Haber. Jersey. Channel Islands on Monday. KM October. 1969 dl 
n Warn lor Uie purpose of considering and vowig on me Wkxmg maneri 
1 Tb receive ano ccratJof the Accounts and Balance Sheet end Reports cP me 
Drecton and Audsors lor me year ended 3UH 64ay, 1969 
3 lb declare a foal dividend Of USS03667 per FWtopaung Receematoa Preference 
Snare ID be payBble as tram ‘Lreodav.CAtn October, 1989 

5 Tb naappoea Uasen Pnea WBiertiouse as Audoorsoliha Company and to authorise 
the Directors tofu the* remuneration 

d As Special Business, la eonsswr and >1 moughi hL pas* the raHomng resotufton 
when wd be proposed as an ordinary resolution ■ 

Thai, lor ■ period ending on me dale ol Pie nest Annual Genera! Meeting at me 
Company, the Company be and a hereby auwmnsod lo mala equty or other 
mvestmeras m any company n when any ol M M Halpem. j L Ktt: and A 
Scftecftler have invested or pnipoaa 10 mveGl. prtMded BUI Iho aggregate amount Ol 
■uch in reat merps made by the said Directors m any or* company does not eaceed 
S*v* ol Die aggregate amount of the Company's mvestmam n such company, and 
provided that such investment by the Company does noi exceed SiQjOOOjOOO and me 
said Dvectore strel not be obliged » account to me Company kv any prafa domed 
ihetefrent Such eultionty shat alkiw and enable the Company » agree to mote any 
such mvestmew during Die sad panod notwithstanding mat the nvestmeni iBaff 
shal not be mada unU alter the rep^V o* the sad pared." 

6 "b transact any other ordnary busawss wNcft may properly be transacted at an 
Annual General Meeting. 

BOR noldere have the nghi lo attend and speak at the Annual General Meeting but 
not inemaeiwaiovQia thereat. 8DR holders may however instruct tn* Doposlury as to the 
exercise on thaw behaB ol the voting rights attrajutable to ma shares evidenced by the 
BORs which they had 

Instructors as to voting must be gnefl either » die Depositary or id a Paying Agent. 
Cedel or Euredeor (a "PayngAgenl"} in wrong not later lhan Monday. tSUiOctobw 1989 
and must be acconvarvad by Die BDR oi respect of Uie Shares lor whch such matt uctdns 
are gwen The Dsposrtary or relevani Paymg Agent must be satsfted mat such BOR e 
held m a blocked account lo a order urns after Monday. 73rd October. 1989 Vbfog 
■Htnieten forms may be obUined Bom any Paying Agent 

On deposd of a BDfl with or to the order of a ftftpmg Agent iho holder mereof may 
Obtan a recept whch wd erafde ftim d attend and speak at the Annual General Meeting 
BDRs deposited wSh or B Uie order ol a Paying Agent w# not be relaasad irtS the 
fma to occur of (A) the concfcslon of Uie aboremanuned meeting a any ar^oummeni 
them* or (B) the surrender u the Paying Agent not less man 48 noun betore the m kx 
wtuch such meetaig or any adioiaiiinani Dwreof a convened, of Hie recap issued by the 
Ftoymg Agere n respect of each sudi deposited BDfl wfuch a to be released or the BDR or 
BDRs ceasng wall as agreement n be hold to to ordet The Paymg Agere sha* promptly 
give noice to Die Depositary ol such surrender or release 

Copies of the Company's Annual Report may be ooumed tram any of the Paymg 
Agents ls*d below and Euradeer and Cadal. 

Depoaitary and Principal Paying Agent 
Marariaciurea Hanover Bank (Guernsey) Unread. 

Manufacturers Hanover Houoe. LeTruchoc. 

Si Peter Guernsey, Charmel Wands 

Paying Agents 

Bankers 'Rust Luxemboieg SA . 

14 Boufaward RooseveB, 

LuxemhOi»B, Grand Duchy of Liawntxvng 
Manutacturere Hanmm Tra« Company. 

Bodanheener Landstrasse bl-SS 
D 6000 FrankfurMurvMam 1. Were Germany 
Manutaduiws Hanover Thrsf Company 
Shal Ibwet 33134m Storey. 

50 Raffias Ptoce. Singapore 0104 
ManutHdumrs Hanover Trust Company, 

7 Pnnces Street. London EC2P2LR 
Manufacturers Hanover Vust Company. 

Edetouigh 'fewee 4M Fkxx 
15 Queens Road Central. Hong Kong 
Manufacurmre Hanover Trust Company. 

Stodwsiresse 33 B0Z7Zuncti. Swarertand 
Morgan Guaranty That Company cB New Ybrk. 

T4 Place IfandOnwL 75001 Pam, Fiance 


St Peter (tort. Guernsey 
Dated 29Ui Septembn 1989 
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easily be imitated. 

For example, the Video Walk- 
man, the yaar-okl portable VCR 
with a miniature television screen, 
which has become a favorite of 
train commuters here, is crammed 
with specialty components that 
South Korea would be hard- 
pressed 10 replicate, at least for a 
while. 

Sony has also learned some bit- 
ter lessons. After spending millions 
of dollars in legal fees, it won from 
the U.S. Snpime Court a riding 
that heme taping was legal, clear - 1 
mg (he way for widespread accep - 1 
trace of the VCR. For Sony, . 
though, it was a hollow victory. ' 

As computer makers also discov- 
ered, even the world's bat hard- 
ware does not sell unless the soft- 
ware appeals to consumers. 

While Sony bet on Beta, the rest 
of Japan’s consumer-electronics in- 
dustry embraced VHS. an alterna- 
tive way of recording on tape. Ar- 
guments over which technology is 
better will go on for years. 

But as more people bought VHS i 
machines, more production houses 
turned out VIS cassettes. Sony 
watched its pioneering product 
starve to death for lade of software. 

Sony now is locked in another 
video battle. To miniaturize intn 
lightweight videocamcxas and the 
Video Walkman, which bum out 
last year lo huge it devel- 

oped a new video format, tiny 8- 
xmHimcier tape cartridges that nm 
for two hours. 

But tbe Sony tapes face tough 
competition from smaller versions 
of VHS tapes, and Sony realizes it 
has little bme to establish 8-milli- 
meler as a worldwide standard. 

Thai may be the first benefit of 
buying Cohtmbia. So far, it is diffi- 
cult to rent the S- milli meter cas- 


Delicate. 


"Elle compu auiam qu’tm 
silence entre deux moments 
d’tm concerto, on quun i 

point dans m pome. j 
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to get a few big hits." 


by : Manufacturer* Hanover 
Bank (GuaniBay) United 
Depositary 


YET ANOTHER REASON TO 
VISIT THE HEART OF AFRICA 
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Hitherto, it was the wildlife v VVj^ 
and the scenic splendour that 
attracted tourists to Kenya. Now 
the safari country has another major RF 

attraction: Duty free. Olf 

Kenya is developing a new duty free Jm 
complex which wul become operational w 1 
ai both Nairobi and Mombasa interaation- ^ 
al airports in earlv 1990. 

The two complexes at lomo Kenvatla and 
Moi international airports will stock 8,000 
different types of duty free goods. 


m ^ Also lo be included within the 
slyV complexes are hotels, banks, 
business centres, post offices and 
I 1^. tbe latest communication facilities. 
Jw * Tourists and people travelling on 
yO business to Africa will soon have the 
^ opportunity to shop for the world's best. 
* ai prices comparable with other leading 
dutyfree shops in the world. 

Backed by a quality of service that others 
will talk about. Just the way they do about 
our wildlife. 


KENYA DUTY FREE COMPLEX SUBSIDIARY OF WORLD DUTY FREE LTD. POST BOX 19122. NAIROBI. KENYA TEL 37701 
24222 FAX. 331622 HEAD OFFICE: DUBAI, UNRED ARAB EMIRATES POST BOX 297 TEL285605 FAX334237 1 


Source : Oman Sutes+Ftnt Boston Ltd. 
London 
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D OLLARj a Slight Rise in New York Despite Central Bank Intervention 
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^jasiiotepihe US. cur- 

^ Bant of Japan 

muLS? *** beCOme a f amiliar 
pitern this week. the intervention 
negandunng the Asian trading dc- 
11 canied at the 
sun of European trading on 
Inu rsday and reappeared when 
«awi8 rooms opened in North 
America. 

The Bank of Japan led the way 
overnight, and also made a rare 
foray into European markets on 
Thursday to sell dollars in concert 
with other central banks including 
those_ of West Germany, France, 
Britain and Switzerland. 

At the sign of a slight rally, an- 
other assault was launched by the 
U.S. Federal Reserve, which was 
quickly joined by its counterparts 
in Europe to peg’the U.S. currency 
at around 1.8800 Deutsche marks 
and 140JQ yen. 

The overall effect after four days 
of selling has been to keep the dol- 
lar below 1.90 DM and 142 yen, 
despite a widespread market feel- 
ing that it is undervalued. 

The currency ended in London 
at 1.8820 DM and 140.55 yen. vir- 
tually unchanged from Wednes- 
day’s close of 1.8815 DM and 
140.45 yen. 

The dollar continued to rise 
slightly against the British pound, 
with the pound costing 51.6075 at 
the close on Thursday, compared 
to 51.6130. 
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The central bank intervention is 
one of the most determined and 
intense seen this year and follows a 
weekend statement by the world's 
leading industrial democracies that 
a strong dollar was bad for future 
economic growth. 

“The central banks have re-es- 


tablished their credibility hugely" 
said Chris Tinker, a currency ana- 
lyst at Phillips & Drew. 

But many dealers question how 
long the intervention can be sus- 
tained and they speculate that in- 
terest rates might be adjusted as a 
more effective long-term weapon. 

Under this scenario, the U.S. 
might lower its relatively high rates, 
one of the key reasons for the flood 
of money into the dollar this year, 
to make it less attractive. 

At the same time, European rates 
could be raised, to defend the re- 
gion's currencies and establish a 
more durable and satisfactory' rela- 


tionship between them and the: 

soaring dollar. ■ 

But few view this as likely in the i 
immediate future because of differ- 
ing domestic priorities. ! 

The Group of Seven said at the ! 
weekend that the soaring dollar — 1 
it has vaulted above 2 DM and 149 I 
yen this year — could hinder pros- ] 
pects for a seventh successive year 
of world economic expansion. 

This was the signal to currency ! 
markets that governments had lost ! 
patience with the way the dollar j 
was being marked up, and heralded 
the intervention this week. 

(UP!, Roam) I 


IMF: Camdessus Hails ' Revolution ' in World Policies 


(Continued from first finance page) Mr. Camdessus said that sound, 
change so that the economy could tiisci P lined economic policies were 
benefit from the stimulus of dereg- spreading to other countries in 


illation and good monetary and America, such as Mexico, as 
budgetary policies. weU 35 10 countries in Africa and 

Mr. Camdessus gave high praise ^ uro P e - 

to Argentina, which announced spread of this silent revolu- 

agreemem on a SI S billion standby tion is most encouraging." he said 
loan from the IMF on Wednesday. at “ e roeetmg’s dosing session. “It 
He said that Argentina has its pri- the best prospects for high 

orities right in adopting a policy of growth in the 1990s." 


orities right in adopting a policy of 
economic discipline before trying 
to deal with its debt burden. 

Argentina is tackling “the roots, 
not just the symptoms" of hyperin- 
flation by dealing with budgetary 


He said that governments were 
increasingly adopting realistic and 
imaginative economic policies and 
“are taking full responsibility for 
their actions and are not hiding 


disorder and the inefficiency of the i sca P e S oats -" 

public sector, Mr. Camdessus said. Realism is seen, he said, in 
“It is a dear illustration of the acceptance of the need for sound 
son of Things we like to do," he B** 1 411(1 nwneiary policies, firmly 
said, and consist™ tly applied, which are 


the essential foundation for price 
stability and prosperity over the 
medium term.” 

He said that imagination is re- 
quired in designing the structural 
measures that transform economies 
and make them more productive, in 
giving greater scope to market 
forces, in fundamentally revising a 
machinery of state that is often too 
heavy and inefficient, and in 
changing the role of government so 
that policies increasingly set the 
framework in which private deci- 
sions could produce the optimal 
results for society. 

“This approach is conducive to 
greater efficiency in investment de- 
cisions," he said, “and hence a bet- 
ter long-term economic perfor- 
mance." 


WORLD BALANCED FUND 

SICAV 

2, Boulevard Roycd, LUXEMBOURG. 

H.C. LUXEMBOURG B-248T2 


NOTICE 


is hereby given tbat an extraordinary general meeting of shareholders will 
be held .it the registered office at 2. Boulevard Royal, Luxembourg on 
October 11, 1989 at 11:30 a.m. in order to resolve about the following 
amendments to the Articles of Incorporation. 

— Amendment of article 2 by deletion of tbe words "as prescribed in 
article 27 hereof." 

— Amendment of the Hist sentence of article 3 by adding before tbe word 
"securities" the word "transferable." 

— Amendment of the first sentence of article 7 by adding after the word 
"body" the following: "if such holding results in a breach of law or is 
otherwise detrimental to the Corporation. 

— Amendment of the forth paragraph of article 10 by deleting the words 
"imposed by law and”. 

— Amendment of tbe first paragraph of article 11. and of the third 
paragraph of article 12 by deleting therefrom the reference to the 
statutory auditor. 

— Amendment of article 15 bv adding thereto the following paragraphs: 
"The Board of Directors shall also determine any restrictions which 
shall from time to time be applicable to the investments of the 
Corporation, including, without limitation, restrictions in respect of 

а) the borrowings of 'the Corporation and the pledging of its assets. 

б) the maximum percentage of its assets which it may invest in any 
form or class at security and the maximum percentage of any form 
or class of security which it may acquire. 

c ) if and to what extent the Corporation may invest in other collective 
investment undertakings including such collective investment un- 
dertakings to which the Corporation is linked by common manage- 
ment or control or by a direct or indirect substantial Holding." 

|II) bv adding thereto the following paragraph: 

"The Board of Directors may aecide that investments of the 
Corporation be made (I) in securities admitted to official listing 
on a stock exchange in any Member State of the European 
Economic Community, in) in securities admitted to official 
listing on a recogn bed stock exchange in any other coon try in 
Western Europe^ Asia. Oceania, the American continents "and 
Airica.(IIi) in securities dealt in on another regulated market in 
any such member Stale of the European Economic Community 
or other country referred to above, provided such market 
operates regularly and is recognized and open to the public. 
(IV| in recently issued securities provided the terms of the issue 


in any of the stock exchanges or other regulated markets 
referred to above, as well as (V) in any other securities, 
instruments or other assets within the restrictions as shall be set 
forth by the Board of Directors in compliance with applicable 
laws and regulations.” 

and (m) by adding thereto the followup paragraph: 

"The Board may aecide within tbe limits imposed by law and 
applicable regulations to invest up to 100 per cent of the assets 
of the Corporation in debt securities issued or guaranteed by 
any Member State of the OECD." 

— * Amendment of article 19 to read as follows: 

"The operations of the Corporations and its financial situation includ- 
ing particularly its books shall be supervised by one or several auditors 
who shall utuiy the requirements of Luxembourg law as to honourable- 
ness and professional experience and wbo shall carry out the duties 
prescribed by tbe law ol 30th March 1988 reg a rd in g collective invest- 
ment undertakings. The auditors shall be elected by the annual general 
meeting of shareholders for a period ending at the date of the next 
annual general meeting of shareholders and until their successors are 
elected. The auditors in office may be replaced at any time by the 
shareholders with or without cause. 

— Amendment of the second paragraph of article 21 by adding at the 
beginning of such paragraph the words "For the determination of the 
issue and" redemption price." 

— Amendment of paragraph B. e) of article 22 which shall read as follows: 
"all other liabilities of the Corporation of whatsoever kind and nature 
except liabilities represented by shares in the Corporation. In determin- 
ing the amount of such liabilities the Corporation shall lake into 
account ail expenses payable by the Corporation which shall comprise 
formation expenses, tees payable to its investment advisers or invest- 
ment managers, accountants, custodian, domiciliary, registrar and 
transfer agents, any paving agent and permanent representatives in 

S ilaces of registration, any other agent employed by the Corporation, 
ees for legal and auditing services, promotional, printing, reporting 
and publishing expenses, including the cost of advertising or preparing 
and printing of prospectuses, explanatory memoranda or registration 
statements, taxes or governmental charges, tbe cost incurred in connec- 
tion with a quotation of the shares of lire Corporation on any stock 
exchange or regulated marker and all other operating expenses, 
including the cost of buying and selling assets, interest, tank charges 
and brokerage, postage, telephone ad telex. "Hie Corporation may 
calculate administrative and other expenses of a regular or recurring 
nature on an estimated figure for yearly or other periods In advance, 
and may accrue the same in equal proportions over any such period.” 
— Amendment of the valuation rules in article 22 bv replacing the words 
"over-the-counter market" by "another regulated market, 

— Amendment of article 23 which shall read as follows: 

The Corporation shall enter into a custodian agreement with a bank 
which shall satisfy the requirements of the law re gardi n g collective 
investment undertakings (toe "Custodian"). All securities and cash of 
tbe Corporation are to be held by or to the order of the Custodian who 
shall assume towards the Corporation and its shareholders the responsi- 
bilities provided by law. 

In the event of the Custodian desiring to retire tire Board of Directors 
shall use their best endeavours to find a corporation to act as custodian 
and upon doing so the directors "hull appoint such corporation to be 
custodian in place of the retiring Custodian. The direclora may 
terminate the appointment of tire Custodian, but shall not remove the 
Custodian unless and until a successor custodian shall have been 
appointed in accordance with this provision to act in tbe place thereof.” 
— Amendment of the first paragraph of article 25 which shall read as 
follows: 

"The appropriation of tbe net profit and any other distributions 

shall be determined by the annual general meeting upon proposal by 
tire Board of Directors. 

"No distribution of dividends mav be made if as a result thereof the 
capital of the Corporation became less than the minimum prescribed by 
law." 

— Amendment ol the last article bv replacing tire reference to the law of 
25th August. 1983 by a reference to the law of 30th March. 1988." 
Tbe shareholders are advised that a quorum of one half of tire shares 
outstanding is required for the holding af tire meeting and resolutions must 
be passed by on affirmative vote of two/thirds of the shares present or 
represented at such meeting. 

In order to take part at the meeting the holders of bearer shares must 
deposit these at least five clear da vs in advance with Banque Internationale 
a Luxembourg- Grand Duchy ol Luxembourg. 

The Board of Directors 


AUSTRALIA FUND 

SICAV 

2, Boulevard Royal, LUXEMBOURG. 

R.C LUXEMBOURG B-24061 


NOTICE 

is hereby given that an extraordinary general meeting ol shareholders will 
be held at tbe registered office at "2, Boulevard Royal. Luxembourg on 
October 11. 1989 at 11. -00 a.m. in order to resolve about tbe following 
amendments to the Articles of Incorporation. 

— Amendment of the fiat sentence of article 3 by adding before tbe word 
"securities" the word "transferable." 

— .Amendment of tbe second paragraph of article 3 by replacing the 
ndereoce to the law of 25th August, 1983. bv a reference to tbe law of 
30th March, 1988. 

— Amendment of the first paragraph of article 7 by adding thereto after 
the term "body” the following: ’’if such bolding results m a breach of 
law or is otherwise detrimental to tbe Corporation.” 

— Amendment of tbe paragraph 4 of article 10 by deleting tbe words "by 
law and". 

— Amendment of tbe first paragraph of article 11. and of the third 
paragraph of article 12 bv deleting therefrom tbe reference to the 
statutory auditor. 

— Amendment of article 15 bv adding thereto the following paragraphs: 
"The Board of Directors »Ul also determine any restrictions which 
shall from time to time be applicable to the investments of tbe 
Corporation, including, without limitation, restrictions in respect of 

a) the borrowings of the Corporation and the pledging of its assets. 

b ) the rreirimirm percentage of its assets which it may invest in any 
form or class at security and tbe maximum percentage of any form 
or class of security which it may acquire. 

c) if and to what extent the Corporation may invest in other collective 
investment undertaking; including such collective investment un- 
dertakings to winch the Corporation is linked by common manage- 
ment or control or by direct or indirect substantial bolding". 

The Board of Directors may decide that investments of tbe Corpora- 
tion be made (1) in securities admitted to official listing on a stock 
exchange in any Member State of tbe European Economic Commu- 
nity, til) in securities admitted to official listing on a recognized 
stock ex ch a n g e in any other country in Western Europe, Asia, 
Oceania, the American continents and Africa, (in) in securities 
dealt in on another regulated market in any such member State of 
the European Economic Community or other councrv referred to 
above, provided such market operates regularly and is recognized 
and open to tbe public. (IV) in recently issued securities provided 
the terms of the issue provide that application be made for 
admission to official listing in any of tbe stock exchanges or other 
regulated markets referred to above, as well as (V) in any other 
securities, instruments or other asaeiB within the restrictions as shall 
beset forth by tbe Board of Direclora in compl i a n ce with applicable 
laws and regulations”. 

Tbe Board may decide within the limits imposed by law and 
applicable regulations to invest up to 100 per cent of the assets of 
tbe Corporation in debt securities issued or guara nt eed by any 
Member State of tbe OECD”. 

— Amend men t of article 19 which shall read as [ofiowa: 

"The Corporation shall appoint an authorized auditor wbo shall cany 
out tbe duties prescribed ny the law of 30th March. 1988 re g ardi n g 
undertaking for collective investments. The auditor shall be elected bv 
tbe genera! meeting of shareholders and shall be in duty until bos 
successor is elected^’. 

— Amendment of article 21 by 

(I) adding at the beginning of the second paragraph tbe following: "For 
tbe purpose of determining the issue and repurchase price of its 
shares,' and 

(Hi adding after paragraph 10 tbe following paragraph: 

In determining tbe amount of such liabilities tbe Corporation shall 
take into account all expenses payable by die Corporation which 
shall comprise formation expenses, fees payable to its investment 
advisers or investment managers, accountants, custodian, domicili- 
ary, registrar and transfer agents, any paying seem and permanent 
representatives in places of registration, any other agent employed 
by the Corporation, fees for lead and auditing services, promotion- 
al. printing, reporting and publishing expenses, including the cost 
of advertising or preparing and printing of prospectuses, explana- 
tory memoranda or registration statements, taxes or governmental 
charges, the cost incurred in connection with a quotation of tbe 
shares of the Corporation on any stock exchange or regulated 
market and all other operating expenses, including tbe cost of 
buying ad selling assets, interest, bank charges ami brokerage, 
postage, telephone and telex. 

The Corporation may calculate administrative and other expenses of 
a regular or recurring nature on an estimated figure for yearly or 
other periods in advance, and may accrue the same in equal 
proportions over any such period”. 

— Amendment of the valuation rules in article 21 by adding a new sub- 
paragraph (2) to read as foDows: 

''securities traded on another regulated market shall be valued in tbe 
same manner as listed securities,” 

by renumbering subparagraph (2) into sub-paragraph (3) and adding 
thereto the words on the basis of the respective estimated sales 
’ prices”. 

— Amendment of article 23 which shall read as follows: 

"The Corporation shall enter into a custodian agreement with a bank 
which shall satisfy the requirements of the low regarding collective 
investment undertaking (the "Custodian”). A0 securities and cash of 
the Corporation are to be held by or to tbe order of the Custodian who 
shall assume towards the Corporation and its shareholders tbe responsi- 
bilities provided by law. 

In the event of tbe Custodian desiring to retire tbe Board of Directors 
shall use their best endeavours to find a corporation to act as custodian 
and upon doing so the direclora shall appoint such corporation to be 
custodian in place ol the retiring Custodian. Tbe directors may 
terminate the appointment of the Custodian, bm shall not remove tbe 
Custodian unless and until a successor custodian ahull have been 
appointed in accordance with this provision to act in the place thereof'. 

— A mendm en t of the fust paragraph of article 25 which ah.il) read as 
follows: “The appropriation of the annual net profit and any other 
distributions shill be determined by the annual general meeting upon 
proposal by the Boon) of Direclora. interim dividends may. subject to 
such further conditions os set forth by law, be paid out upon decision of 
die Board of Directors. !No distribution of dividends mav be made if as a 
result thereof the capital of the Corporation became less «h»n the 
minimum prescribed by law”. 

— Amendment of the last article bv replacing the reference to tire law of 
2Sth August. 1983 by a reference to the law of 30tb Marrh, 198a 

Tbe shareholders are advised that a quorum oi one half of the shares 
oms t a nding is required for the holding of the meeting and resolutions must 
be passed by on affrmative vole of twn/ thirds of the shares present or 
represented at such meeting. 

In order to take pan at the meeting the holders of bearer shares must 
deposit these at least five clear da vs in advance with Banque Internationale 
i Luxembourg. Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 

Hie Board of Directors 
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Breaking the Rules at Burger King 


By Randall Rothenberg 

Vnr Yiari Times Stithy 
NEW YORK — Reding from 
years of stagnant growth, the ac- 
quisition of its parent company and 
almost annual changes in advertis- 
ing agendas. Burger King Corp. 
has opened the latest chapter in its 
marketing melodrama by teflm B 
consumers, “Sometimes you've 
gotta break the rules.” 

The line will adorn Burger 
King’s television commerdais. un- 
derlie its efforts to invigorate its 
franchisees and emerge from radi- 
os scatted by the singer Mel 
Tonne and rapped by the group 
Was (Not Was). 

The slogan, Burger King's ninth 
in 13 years, is the thematic weapon 
in the company’s first major mar- 
keting campaign since its parent. 


PQlsburv Co., was acquired for 
S5.79 bulion by Grand Metropoli- 
tan PLC in January. 

The campaign, announced 
Wednesday, is the first big effort 
for the hamburger company from 
D’Arcy Masius Benton & Bowles 
and Saatchi & Saatchi Advertising, 
the two agencies Burger King chose 
in May, in the largest account 
switch in advertising history. 

Md Tonne gives a scat rendition 
of the new theme; singing. “Some- 
times you gotta shoo doo ba doo 
dooC natural” 

The blues sneer John Lee Hook- 
er wails, “There's a lot about livin’ 
you don't learn in school/ Your 
way’s okay. BK” 

People involved in the develop- 
ment of the campaign said the de- 
cision to exploit the theme of indi- 


vidualism was based in pan on 
research conducted by the compa- 
ny Yankelovich Clancy Shulman. 
indicating that consumers increas- 
ingly fed powerless and without 
choices. 

It also stemmed from the deep 
association Burger King still has 
with the slogan “Have it your wav." 
which ran from 1974 to 1976. 

So strong was Burger King’s 
identification with the line that the 
advertising people seriouslv con- 
sidered resurrecting ji. 

Instead, they opted for the new 
line because their target market, 
which they identify as people 13 to 
30 years old — older than they 
believe McDonald's core audience 
to be — would not find the older 
slogan relevant, marketing people 
said. 
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Australia and Wales 
Upset in Dunhill Golf 
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The Associated Press 

ST. ANDREWS, Scotland — 
The United States — but not Made 
Calcavecchia — avoided the wave 
of npsets that swept Australia and 
two other seeded teams oat of play 
Thursday in die first round of the 
T VmhiTl Cup. 

• With Curtis Strange and Tom 
■Kite scoring relatively easy vic- 
tories, the United States advanced 
-with a 2-1 decision over Sooth Ko- 
rea in the 16-nation 
play event. Cakavecdria, however, 
fell victim to Park Nam Shin, who 
beat the ament British Open title- 
holder, 70-71, with • 4-foot birdie 
putt on the final hole. 

Calcaveochia made no comment 
before a hasty departure from the 
scoring trailer parked beside tbe 
old stone clubhouse of the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Gob. 

Strange won by 12 strokes over 
Choi Sang Ho, 67-79. Kite had five 
three-putts but beat Choi Yoon 
Soo, 72-75. 

The Americans, who have yet to 
win the event, next play Argentina, 
which surprised No. 8 seed Wales 
and Ian Woosnam, 2%-te. 

The major upset of a cool, 
cloudy, may day, however, was 
the riimmatian ctf second-seeded 
Australia and Gres Norman, 2-1 
losers to France. After Emmanuel 
Dussart edged Ian Baker-Finch, 
72-73, Marc Fendaries stunned 
Norman, 71-73. 

“I just got beaten,” Norman 
said. “I was four up «id cruising. 
But this is a ward formal and any- 
thing can happen.” 


It did. 

Fendaries, 23, a former Universi- 
ty of Houston player who now 
competes on the European tour, 
holed a 98-yard wedge tint for an 
eagle-2 on the 1 0th hole, then 
dropped a 25-foot birdie putt on 
the 11th. 

Norman blocked a tee shot out 
of bounds for a double bogey-7 on 
the I4th and saw his last chance far 
a co meback disappear on a three- 
putted bogey on the famed “Road 
Hole;” the 17th. 

Sweden beat Spain, 2-1, when 
Mangus Persson edged Jose Ri- 
vero, 71-72, in the decisive nmteh. 

Wales was eliminated after 
Woosnam nmdp consecutive dou- 
ble-bogeys an the 14th and 15th 
and lak to Miguel Fernandez of 
Argentina, 69-72. 

Howard dark had to go to two 
sudden-death bdes to beat Richard 
Zokol and send England to the 
quarterfinals with a 2-1 decision 
ova Canada. 

I reland, the defending champi- 
on, stayed alive, 2-1, over the team 
fromlfeipez, only on the strength of 
a four-bole sodden-death 
derision over Hsieh Grin 

Japan beat Italy, 2-1, and Scot- 
land, udnch once trailed in all three 
matches, came bade to beat New 
Zealand, 2-1, in the other matches. 

In addition to the UK-Aigenti- 
na match, the other second-round 
pairings are Ireland vs. Sweden, Ja- 
vs. France and Scotland vs. 
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SPORTS 


Athletics and Giants Wrap Up Their Division Tides 


Defeat of Padres 
Secures NL West 
For San Francisco 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

The San Francisco Giants could 
not clinch tbe title against the Los 
Angdes Dodgers, so they relied on 
the Qncmnati Reds for their sec- 
ond National West cham- 

pionship in the past three years. 

San Francisco enteral their 
Wednesday ni ght game naaHmg a 
victory against the Dodgers or a 
Cincinnati victory over the second- 
place San Ditto Padres to clinch 
the division. After the Giants lost, 
1-0, to Los Angdes, they waited 
through a 13-inning vic- 

tory to celebrate. 

“We wanted to win it on the 
field," said first baseman WiH 
dark, “but if s getting to the point 
where we’re sitting around here and 
weU take it any way we can get it 
It’s suspended animation." It was 
tbe third game in a row in wind) tire 
(Hants hod failed to Hi 1 **^* the title 
by losing to the Dodgers. 

Tm gang to give {Cincinnati 

nMimpp - Tnmw yj Hrirn* j qnaxTCT- 
share* of the playoff money, the 
Giants* manager, Roger Craig, 
said. *T don’t care what they say 
about us backing in. We won 91 
ball ganvfr and that’s the bottom 

line." 

The Giants will play the Chicago 
Cubs in the National ira>gm» play- 
offs next week. A strong friendship 
between Crag and the Cobs’ man- 
agar, Don Zimmer, dates from a 
time when their careers were not so 
auspicious. They were m»nwi»irt 
with tbe New York Met* in 1962, 
when the Mets lost 120 games, 
Craig lost 24 and 7immer hit .077 
in 14 games. 

Game 1 of the NL playoffs is 
scheduled for Wednesday night in 
Chicago, and Scott Garrdts is the 
Giants* probable starter. Gandts 
allowed only three lots to the 
Dodgers in seven inning s Wednes- 
day night, but Los Angeles’s Tim 
Belcher pitched his nugor-kague- 
leading eighth shutout 



Coot Mtu/Rtuim 


Stan Javier jumps onto a dutch of jubilant Athletics after their victory in the American League West 


Belcher allowed just four tuts 
and had 11 strikeouts — one shy of 
his career high — to reach a league- 
leading 200 for the season. He re- 
tired 18 straight batten at one 
pram. 

Mike Davis drove in the game’s 
only run with a one-out RBI single 
in the first. 

Reds 2, Padres 1: In San Ditto, 
Eric Davis broke a 1-1 tie when he 
hit an RBI double in the 13th with 
two outs. Before that timing, the 
Reds had stranded 16 runners 
while getting 11 hits. Davis had 
walked three times in bis previous 
six at-bats while striking out twice 
and grounding out 

Tony Gwynn led off tbe Padres’ 
13th with a angle and moved to 
third on two saoifices, but failed to 


score when Garry Templeton 
strode oul Gwynn, the defending 
three- time NL baiting champ, 

trailed Will Clarlr of Ran Pr ana mn 

by one percentage point in the 
League batting race. 

Luis Quinones drove in the 
Reds’ first run in the sixth with a 
sacrifice Dy. The Reds’ Ron Robin- 
son and Rob Dibble shut out the 
Padres on a two-hitter through 
eight innings before rdiever John 
Franco gave op a sacrifice RBI to 
Chris James in the ninth 

Cobs 7, Expos 2: In Montreal, 
Lloyd McClendon and rookie Greg 
Smith each drove in two runs as 
f ji jRa gn kept jts momentum gnmg 
after diwchmg the NL East title 
Tuesday. They also gave up the 
sixth tnple play in Expos’ history m 


tbe second when Domingo Ramos 
lined out to shortstop with runners 
at first and second. 

PbBSes 5, Mets 3: In New York 
Von Hayes hit his 25th home run in 
the first, with a runner on, to give 
Philadelphia a 3-0 lead, and the 
Phillies scored two unearned runs 
in the fifth off a two-out fielding 
error by Howard Johnson. Tbe 
game featured a ninth-inning 
brawL 

Pfr at es 1, Cardinals 0; In Pitts- 
burgh, Doug Drabek pitched a 
four-hitler, and Dana BOardeHo hit 
an RBI tingle in the fourth. 
Braves 5, Astros 4: In Houston, 
-hitter Oddi be McDowell 
a 4-4 tie when he hit a home 
run leading off the ninth. 

(UPI, AP) 




In a (fifferent kind erf pSe-qt, Roger McDowefi, PMEes refiever, is fifted while being (added by the Mets* Greg* Jefferies in a brawl 


SOCCER 


FIRST ROUND, SECOND LEG 
XrOaootes tram oBvonciaB to mcooB ram* 
OB BBOTOBOte 10098? 

EUROPEAN CUP 

O monte Nicosia (Cyprus) % K-SmanvtU 
Tirol (Austria) 3 (1-0) 
x-Bavwrn Munich (Wfest Germany 1 0 Glas- 
gow Ranger* (Scotland) 0 
Loctrae ( Swttrar land ) a *-PSV EteMwvBa 
(Netherlands) 2 (0-2) 
s-Banflco (Portugal) 4 Derrv atv (Ire- 
land) 0 (14) 

UEFA CUP 

x-Clufa Bruges (Belgium) 4 Tvmrtte Ensche- 
de (Netherlands) 1 (4-1) 

Ajax Amsterdam (Netherlands) 1 Austria 
Vienna (Austria) 1 - match o hondoned 10 
minutes Into extra time become of cravat 
trouble with Austria Vienna 2-1 ahead on ao- 
areoate; (90 mins l-Oi hatffimr 14) 


TRANSACTIONS 


BASE BALL 
A m erican LeaBoe 

H.Y. YANKEES— Obtained Fred Toliver, 
pitcher, tram San Diego Padre* to complete 
trade that sent Mike PaMlarvte third base- 
man, to San Diego. 

National League 

HOUSTON— Craig Revnolds. Infleider. re- 
tired. effective at end of season. 

Senior Pro Baseball Association 

GOLD COAST— Signed Stan Bahnmn, 
pitcher; Orlando Gonzalez, first taxman, - 
and Bobbv Romas, catcher. 

ORLANDO— Signed J.R. Richard, oitcher. 
and Tom Poclorak. first basemen. 

ST. LUCIE— Stoned Don Coaeer, pitcher, 
and Oarih lore. Infleldor. 

ST. PETERSBURG— Stoned Marc Hill, 
cal cher. 

WINTER HAVEN — Signed Berate Catbo 
and Ben Oollvlet outfielders; Fsrguson Jen- 
kin* arte Rick Wtae. Pitchers; and Dalton 
Jones, toflefder. 

BASKETBALL 

Nattaate Basketball Anedatlsa 

GOLDEN STATE— Traded RnWi Samp- 
son, center, to Sacramento Kkte* Mr Jim Pe- 
tersen. forward-center. 

WASHINGTON— 5lgned GroOv Matron, 
cent«r, and Lashaun McDaniel, guard. 

Coetiflental Basketball Artocteltca 

GRAND RAPIDS— Signed Troev Pearxoa 
comer. 

FOOTBALL 

Nat Iona) Foctbad leone 

BUFFALO— Signed James Lofton, wide re- 
ceiver. Pul Derrick Burroughs, eonwrboek, 
on In lured reserve. 

DALLAS— p r om o te d Eric Bnwm. defeiv 
sivc back, (ram developmental wood la ac- 
the raster. AddodWiKran Benfctloht emLond 
Gary Wllkeraon. defensive bod». deugtap- 
mteital squad. 

PHOENIX— Signed Tony Baker, nmning 


RANC I SCO— Resisted Tcm Hsimoe 

valued Steve Hendricksoa imebo**- 
Stevsr. defensive snd. retired. 
CLE-Sipied JeH Chaoteck wide ra- 
(cfcotad Willie Bauyar.wWe rettev 
red Johnnie Johnson, ldletv. 
Canadian Fooibon League 

SH COLUMBIA— Traded Gerald 
uontto Ottawa Rough Riders tar Leo 

reaerb guard. _ 

INTON— Put Dave Rldurtw. 

a Inlured llrf. 

. « 1,11 1 — 


SASKATCHEWAN— Put Bryan IHerWufl, 
guard, on inlured list. 


TORONTO Addnf Willie Ptess, lineback- 
er. to practice raster. 

Winnipeg— A dded Robert Mimas, run- 
nine cock, to practice raster. 

HOCKEY 


PITTSBURGH --As s igned Jamie Leach, 
right wing, to Muskegon. International Hock- 
ey League. 

ST. LOUIS— Stoned Gordto Roberts one 
Dave Richter, defensemen, to multiyear con- 
tracts. 

WASHINGTON— 5ent Byron Dafoe, goal- 
lender. to Portland. We*tom Hockey League. 

WINNIPEG— Stoned Dove Ellen, defense- 
man. Assigned Se«t Schneider, center, to 
Moncton. American Hockey League. 
iBternatloaai Hockey League 

PHOENIX ROAD RUNNERS — Released 
Gary Bernard, forward, and Ernie Barter, 
gsto nso mon-forwnrd. 

COLLEGE 

CAL POLY POMONA— Named Lerev 
W as h i ngto n assistant bcakelboll coach and 
Tom SaRatein orodixjtt asfstanl coach. 

CAL-SANTA BARBARA— Named Conoid 
K Lowry art Ins tennis coach. 

COLORADO STATE— Rodney Bowman 

and Shown Stephens, running bodudismlMd 

tram football team. 

LOUISIANA STATE — Eric MlddietorL line- 
backer. left team. 

MORfiHEAD STATE— RehwtBted Jerome 
william. tailback; George Fletcher, running 
back: and Vaughn Scott, safety, to taotboll 

NCAA-Put Southeastern Louisiana bas- 
ketball p ro gra m an probation far Hue yean. 


* iBigui^— 

l!r»TT7 

Preseoson Games 

Wsilm ninrr Results 
CMeage 6. Buttaio *• 

N.Y. Islanders 6. New Jersey 3 
Hartford 5. Philadelphia 2 
Washington 1 Boston 2 
Edmonton 8. Coieory 5 
PHMwMi A Detroit 3 


Soviet Sports Journalist 
Can Now Play Hardball 


HARTFORD— Released Chris CurmHf. 
Tight wing; Sean Kennedy and ChrU Oetongy. 
defensemen: and Mare Vachan, left wine. 

MONTREAL— sent Todd Richards, de- 
fenseman. and Benoit Brunet. Andrew Cos- 
sets, Martin Deslordlns and Mora Pederson, 
forwards, to Sherbrooke, American Hcckev 
League. 

N.Y. ISLANDERS— Reteased John Dover- 
eo u* and Brad Mattson, centers, and John 
La Fontaine, left wine. Assigned Date 
Kush nor. Rod Daltman. Sean LeBrun, Dean 
Ewsn. Shawn Bryan end Mike Stevens, toff 
Wtaos; Mike Kelter, Todd McLefian and Guy 
Rouleau, centers; Kerry Chirk. Mike Walsh 
and Tim hkmlsv. rlteti wines; Bill Borg. Jeff 
Finley. Shawn Evcm*. Hank Lam mens. Chris 
Prygrand Andre Broseord. defensemen; and 
Goerge Monel uk end RUcti DeRose.gooitend- 
era. to Sorlnofield. American Hockey League. 
Returned Travts Green, center, to Sea tone. 
Western Hockey League, and Dannv Lorenz, 
goatiender. to Seattle, WHL. 

PHILADELPHIA— Assigned Mike 

Mothers. Darren Rumble, Gord Paddock. 
Shaun Safiai. Scott Sandefln and Pool Mor- 
tetoiLdefenseman; Reid Simaoea,Tany Hora 
cek, Scott Fletcher, Roes Fftwatrlck and Glen 
Seafaroeke. left wines; Bruce Rendoll and 
Chris Jensen, right wings; Don Blass. Mark 
BameaKeni Hawley. Roray Tranter and Dan 
Mocfitour; centers; and Mare D’Amour.goat- 
tender. n Herahev, American Hockey 


n 


The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Vladimir Geskm 
may be the only sports writer who 
cowed tbe 1984 Summer Olym- 
pics without going to Los Angdes. 
Geskm, who works for the world's 
largest sports newspaper, covered 
the Gaines by watching Finnish 
television in the Soviet port city of 
Tallinn. Politics prevented him 
from getting any closer to games 
boycotted by the Soviet Union. 

But that was before the days of 
Soviet President MikhailS. Gorba- 
chev and his policy of gbanost, or 
openness. Now, Geskm says, he 
can write about anything be de- 
cides is of interest to the 5.2 million 
readers of Sovietsky Sprat. 
“It is just impossible to compare 
the working conditions then and 
now,” said Getirin, the papa’s dep- 
uty editor in chief. “Now I can say 
anything Tm flunking. Five years 
ago, it was just imporaible.’’ 

Gorbachev, the Soviet leader 
since 1985. has radically changed 
what bis compatriots are allowed to 
read and write. 

Once simply the organ of Gos- 
komsport, the state sports comnrit- 
lee, Sovietsky Sport no longer de- 
votes most of its space -to teles of 
Soviet and East Bloc su c cesses. 

The paper now is a saucy and 
often sardonic chronicler of issues 
that include drug scandals and al- 
coholism among Soviet athletes. In 
July, it revealed for the fiat time 
that dozens of fans had died in a 
1982 soccer stadium crush. 

“I cannot imagine that I could 
have written in 1984 that it would 
be a mistake fra tbe Soviet Union 
to not be in Los Angdes, though I 
thought that,” Geskin said through 
a translator. 

Geskin, 37, chain-smokes his 
way through an interview, occa- 
sionally stopping to answer one of 
the three phones — red, white and 
blue — on his cluttered desk. An 
ancient mannal typewriter tits to 
one side, and press passes from 
around the world cover tbe walls. 

His chief editor calls on the blue 
phone, and Geskin argues loudly 
about a stray planned for the next 
day's paper, about a junior basket- 


ban player who was loaded with 
vitamins by a trainer. Geskin as- 
sures his boss it has been checked 
and rechecked fra accuracy. 

“In the past, if some of our 
sportsmen defected to the West, 
then we would be as dumb as a fish 
on ice,” he said. “Now. one idiot 
wejghtfifter defects to Turkey {dur- 
ing the recent world champion- 
ships in Athens] and we devoted 
our front page to this event” 

“The difference is we no longer 
fed like the newspaper of Goskom- 
sport or the Central Committee." 
be said, breaking into English to 
proclaim: “We fed ourselves free." 

Sovietsky Sport still is the offi- 
cial newspaper of Goskomsport, 
and Geskm is a member of the 
Communist Parry, but he said his 
main pressure now comes from 
readers and competing papers. 

“The problem in the Soviet 
Union now is that every newspaper 
is seeing how far it can go, and we 
have to keq> up with them," Ges- 
kin said. “Now we even love sensa- 
tions and scandals, maybe more 
than necessary. Our newspaper 
now is very critical of everything, 
and the readers love it" 

Sovietsky Sport has 60 reporters 
in Moscow and 30 throughout the 
Soviet Union, as weD as up to 300 
correspondents based as far away 
as New York and Los Angeles. It is 
published in 56 cities, beamed 
across the country by satellite. 

It covers 98 sports and faces the 
daily challenge of meeting the 
needs of ii 



Leningrad and Moscow. Estonians 
like cycling, wrestling is tops in the 
Caucasus Mountains and readers 
m the Asian republics want cover- 
age of equestrian sports. 

For his rde in running this major 
enterprise, Geskin receives a 
monthly salary of 380 rubles, 
equivalent to about S600 a month 
at the official conversion rate. 

“Every day when I come to weak 
I see a sign offering bus driven 390 
rabies a month,” he said. “I can’t 
understand that “ 


Oakland Shuts Out Rangers , 5-0, 
To Repeat as Champion in AL West 

Compiie-J /n Oar Suit Frm Dispaukes 


While the Oakland Athletics fin- 
ished off the .American l^agup 
West, tbe Toronto Blue Jays and 
Baltimore Orioles will have to fin- 
ish off each other to settle the East, 
the only division race that is still 
undecided in major league base- 
hall. 

The Athletics became the first 
team to repeat as a division cham- 
pion since the Kansas City Royals 
in 1985 by beating the Texas Rang- 
ers. 5-0, Wednesday night- 

in the East. Toronto beat (he 
Detroit Tigers. S-l. to maintain a 
one-game lead over Baltimore, 
which beat the Milwaukee Brewers. 
Tbe Blue Jays and Orioles finish 
the season with a three-game series 
in Toronto beginning Friday night. 

WhQe the Athletics ran away 
with the division in 1988. they 
struggled this year with a rash of 
injuries to top players and stiff 
challenges from the Royals and 
California Angels. 

“It’s better because of how we 
won it.” said outfielder Dave 
Parker, the team leader in runs bat- 
ted in. “Last year we just beat up 
on people. This year we fought, we 
scratched and we hung in there.” 

The Athletics' victory over the 
Rangers ensured them the best re- 
cord in baseball for a second con- 
secutive year. They still have a 
chance at consecutive 1 00-victory 
«9*cr»n?f L but must win their last 
fair games. 

Mike Moore became Oakland’s 
third 19-game winner when he 
pitched seven innings of one-hit 
ball. Moore was never threatened 
as be allowed no runner to advance 
past first. He has a chance to join 
Dave Stewart in tbe elite 20- victory 
dub on Sunday in the regular-sea- 
son finale against Kansas City. 

After Dave Henderson hit a one- 
out double in the first, Jose Can- 
seco lipped a home ran into the 
second deck off Jamie Moyer. 
Tory Phillips's RBI single later in 
the inning made it 3-0. 

Rickey Henderson and Mark 
McGwire added RBIs in the sec- 
ond and fifth. Ride Honeycutt and 
Geoe Nelson followed Moore to 
the mound to complete a combined 
four-hitter. 

“It was a tough season,” said 
Canseco, who missed nearly 100 


games because of injuries. Besides 
Canseco, McGwire was out for 15, 
shortstop Walt Weiss for 65 days 
and relief ace Dennis Eckerslev for 
40 contests. 

“I don't know many teams that 
could have survived the loss of a 
Jose Canseco, a Mark McGwire 
and a Dennis Eckerslev," Carney 
Lansford said. “It shows the char- 
acter and depth of our ball club.” 

“W'e went out and did the job for 
six months," Oakland’s manager. 
Tony La Russo, said, “We've got a 
good thing going here." 

Blue JaysK Tiger* 1: In Detroit, 
Lloyd Moseby’s double broke a 1-1 
tie in the seventh, and he scored on 
George Bell’s single for a 3-1 lead. 
Toronto added five runs in the 
ninth when Tony Fernandez hit a 
two-run triple and Kelly Gruber 
had a three- run home run. 

Dave Stieb allowed four hits and 
struck out seven in innings. 
Tom Henke finished for his 19th 
save. 

Orioles 4, Brewers 0: In Milwau- 
kee. Mickey Tcltieton hit a three - 
Tun home run. and rookie Bob Mi- 
lacki allowed five hits in 6 l ) innings 
for his fifth consecutive victory. 

Teitieton. in a 1 -for- 17 slump, 
hit his 26th home run in the fifth 
off Jerry Reuss. Cal Ripken added 
an RBI ringle in the ninth. 

Royals 8, Angels 3: In Anaheim, 
Californio. Bo Jackson hit his sec- 
ond career grand slam, giving him 
105 RBIs. He also struck out three 
times, giving him 167 strikeouts, a 
Kansas City record. George Brett. 
Danny TariabuO and Kevin Sriizer 
also but home runs. 

Yankees 3, Red Sox 0: In Bos- 
ton, Wall Terrell pitched a five- 
hitter to end Boston's six-game 
winning streak. 

Boston's Wade Boggs went 0- 
for-4. dropping his average two 
points to JjO. 10 points behind AL 
leader Kirby Puckett of the Minne- 
sota Twins. 

Twins 6. White Sox 1: In Chica- 
go, Mike Dyer pitched a four-hitter 
for the first complete game of his 
career, and Dan Gladden had three 
hits, in chiding a home ran, and 
three RBIs. 

Indians 4, Mariners 1: in Seattle. 
Paul Zuvella drove in three runs, 
and John Farrell scattered nine hits 
in his first victory since Aug. 
31. (AP, UPI) 


In a Football Flashback, 
Jaworski to Start for Chiefs 

7 he Associated Press 

KANSAS CITY, Missouri — Ron Jaworski, 38. will be striking a 
blow fra the older guys Sunday when he starts at quarterback for the 
Kansas Gty Chiefs. 

“I think if you took myself and a couple of younger guys, good 
quarterbacks, and put a mask over us and let us throw the ball, there 
would be a lot of people who would not be able to identify the guy 
who was 38," he said. “I can still throw the balL” 

After watching Steve DeBerg throw two touchdown passes and 
eight interceptions in three games, the Chiefs’ coach, Marty Schot- 
tenhemier, announced Wednesday that Jaworski would start Sunday 
against the Cincinnati Ben gals. Scbottenheimer. who has vowed to 
avoid the quarterback controversies that have plagued previous 
Chiefs’ coaches, said he intended fra the switch to be permanent. 

“My feeling is you need to be a one-quarterback team,” Schotien- 
heamer said. “Tbe way you have a quarterback controversy is to keep 
switching back and forth between one and the other. We do not 
intend to do that” 

And that’s fine with Jaworski. whose National Football League 
career reached its zenith when he was the National Football Confer- 
ence’s top-rated passer in 1980 and graded the Philadelphia Eagles to 
the Super Bowl. It wfl] be Jaworski ’s first NFL start in almost three 
years. 

“I may be 38,” Jaworski said with a grin. “But right now, I fed 16.” 

A 15-year veteran, Jaworski joined the Chiefs this year as an 
unprotected free agent and outplayed DeBerg in the preseason, 
hitting 27 of 43 passes for 306 yards and three touchdowns. But 
DeBerg. a 13-year veteran, was made No. 1 because of his greater 
familiarity with tbe players and the offense Scbottenheimer installed 
in his first year with the Chiefs. DeBerg had two passes intercepted 
and retained for touchdowns in tbe season opener against Denver, 
and threw five interceptions in Sunday’s 21-6 loss at San Diego. 

“Steve’s not totally at fault," Scbottenheimer said. “But when you 
play the quarterback position, the responsibility unfortunately at 
times falls on you." 

.Jaworski "s last NFL start was the 10th game of the 1986 season at 
P hiladelphia 

“I remember it veryweU," said Jaworski, who spent the past two 
seasons in Miami as Dan Marino’s backup. “I tore a tendon in my 
finger and it ended my season. Ever since then I’ve been been 
fighting and battling and scratching to get back into this position. 1 
fed very fortunate to be here now. It’s the culmination of unee years 
of tough work." 
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Playing 'Let’s Pretend 5 


By Russell Baker 

N EW YORK — Long ago 
when radio mattered, “Let’s 
Pretend” was a good Entertainment 
show for children. Now it's the 
sport of grown-ups, and not the 
kind of grown-ups you expea to 
find downing around either, but 
grown-ups who become testy when 
asked why they play “Lei’s Pre- 
tend” instead of tending to busi- 
ness. 

Testy, for instance, is what Presi- 
dent Bosh became when reporters 
asked him about playing “Let’s 
Pretend” in his televised speech cm 
drug policy. 

Even if yon missed the speech 
you probably saw the scene when 
he held up some crack cocaine, say- 
ing it had been “seized” in La- 
fayette Square across the street 
from the White House. 

This was one of those sound-bite 
moments irresistible to television, 
like Michael Dukakis looking slUy 
in a tank and Lloyd Bentsen telling 
Dan Quayle, “You're no Jack Ken- 
nedy ,” so naturally it became tele- 
vision's news summary of Bush's 
speech. As we now know, it was 
just another game of “Let's Pre- 
tend.” 

As The Washington Post discov- 
ered. Bush's picture of Lafayette 
Square as an open-air drug market 
— “It could easily have been heroin 
or PCP” — was false. 

So false, in fact, that to set up the 
president’s big TV moment, the 
federal drug agents had had to en- 
tice a suspected dealer from anoth- 
er part of town to come there to 
make the sale. “We had to manipu- 
late him to get him down there/ a 
drug agent told the Post “It wasn’t 
easy.” 

Told to cone to the park at the 
White House, the dealer rmlied, 
“Where the [expletive] is the white 
Houser 

□ 

Shall we pretend there is a thriv- 
ing drug market pressing against 
the White House fence? The an- 
swer seems to be: ves, if it’s good 
televirion. White Rouse conniv- 
ance in the deception probably 
won't leave millions dismayed. 

Everybody is too cynical about 
government now, too hardened to 
presidents playing “Let’s Pretend," 
too confused by a television indus- 
try that constantly muddles news 
and fairy tales. 

Something rotten is in the air a 
growing acceptance of the proposi- 


tion that if it’s good TV it doesn't 
really matter that it didn’t happen 
quite like that, maybe didn't hap- 
pen at alL 

Recently, for example, we had a 
network news outfit showing film 
of a man pretending to be an Amer- 
ican diplomat handing material to 
a man pretending to be a Soviet 
agent. 

Well, somebody reliable had told 
a reporter such an incident actually 
happened. There being, regretta- 
bly, no authentic film record of it, 
whv not shoot a little and say, 
“Let’s Pretend"? 

□ 

Somewhere along the way we all 
agreed to conspire in “Let's Pre- 
tend" for grown-ups and big shots. 
Radio's “Let's Pretend" was a sto- 
ry-telling show, and enjoyment of 
stories of course requires suspen- 
sion of disbelief. 

Suspending disbelief seems cra- 
zy, however, when practiced by 
people directing huge, rich, heavily 
armed nations. People like the 
president and Congress of the 
United States, for instance. So con- 
sider the big bailout of savings and 
loan institutions. 

By conservative estimates this 
program will cost weD over $100 
billion and the cost must be borne 
by the same citizenry tha t finances 
the rest of the budget This stagger- 
ing cost item does not, however, 
raise the size of the president’s bud- 
get 

No, such a thing cannot be per- 
mitted Counting- the bailout price 
as a budget cost would put the 
government in violation of the 
Gramm-Rudman-HolUngs Act, 
another “La's Pretend" creation 
that limits budget deficits. 

To avoid a Gramm-Rndman vio- 
lation (“Horrors!") the accountant 
has been told to pm the bailout 
“off- budget" In English, “Don’t 
count it” 

In effect the whole Washington 
grown-up gang is saying, “Let’s 
pretend nobody will have to pay for 
this bailout” 

“Off budget” is as “Let’s Pre- 
tend” as the president’s big drug 
market in Lafayette Square and 
news turned into good tetevirion by 
actors. One feels half ashamed, like 
a common scold, objecting to these 
frauds since, to borrow the Nixon 
White House’s old slander on a 
nice town, they seem to “play in 
Peoria.” 

Ne*' York Times Sernce 


Reviving a Musical Landmark in Harlem 


By Mike Zwerin 

Inlenhifimtul Herald Tnhvne 

P ARIS — After producing an 
Australian arts package at the 
Edinburgh festival in August 
1988. John Finder was on holiday 
in Portugal trying to deride what 
to do with the rest of his life. 

He received a phone call from 
New York. Tony Knox, who 
owned Mieita’s, a chic French 
restaurant in Melbourne, had just 
bought a building on the comer of 
135th Street and Adam Clayton 
Powell Boulevard in Harlem. 
Would Pinder fly over and take a 
lode at the remains of a nightclub 
in the basement? 

The club had been gutted by a 
previous owner’s renovation peo- 
ple. Pinder crawled around with a 
flashlight. There was nothing 
wrong a million dollars wouldn’t 
fix. He re-registered the name — 
Smalls’ Paradise. 

He was surprised to see so 
much building in the neighbor- 
hood. Millions of dollars were be- 
ing spent — streets tom up, new 
sewer systems installed, brown- 
stones rehabilitated into low- and 
medium-rent housing, new bou- 
tiques. He sensed a surprising 
amount of latent community 
pride. 

There is an emergent renais- 
sance in Harlem. Busloads of 
tourists — mostly Japanese — 
come up for Amateur Night at the 
Apollo Theatre or a Sunday 
morning gospel service; they eat 
soul food at Sylvia's restaurant, 
there are a few small jazz dubs. 
But basically there is not enough 
up there to spend money on and 
though Pinder says, “White in- 
vestment must prove itself non- 
colonial to be acceptable to both 
the church and the politicians.’' 
Knox was seen as Australian rath- 
er than white and there was cau- 
tious positive initial welcome. 

When she found out what he 
was doing up there, a previously 
hostile bank clerk helped Pinder 
open an account though he had 
no U.S. Social Security number. 
She started calling him John. Her 
mother used to go to Smalls' all 
the time, rite said, and she had 
celebrated her 21st birthday 
there. After research in libraries 
and talking to a lot of people, 
Pinder realized he had walked 
into a highly respected brand 
name. A local official looked at 
his ponytail and said, “Boy. 


you’ve got a huge responsibility 
here." 

Ed Smalls opened the Paradise 
on Oct, 22. 19E5. Unlike the com- 
peting Colton Club, which was 
for whites only, Smalls wanted an 
integrated audience, which 
causal him trouble with the po- 
lice and earned him a good deal of 
respect He presented expensive 
floor shows, as elaborate as full- 
blown musical comedies, starring 
musicians like Hot Lips Page and 
James P. Johnson, and the finely 
tooled bands of Elmer Snowden, 
Fletcher Henderson and Charlie 
Johnson. 

Now 87 and a longtime Pari- 
sian resident the saxophonist 
Benny Waters worked with John- 
son at Smalls’ for 10 years in the 
’20s and ’30s. “The Cotton Gub 
may have had the most beautiful 
Negro girls in Harlem, but we had 
the best dancers. The Couon 
Gub was more prestigious, more 

expensive, but the people in the 
know preferred Smalls’. If you 
don’t believe me, ask Benny Car- 
ter, he was sitting right next to 
me. We were packed every night. 
We had 40 entertainers. Charlie 
Johnson was making so much 
money be bought two arrange- 
ments of ‘Rhapsody in Blue.’ I 
wish I had a thousand francs for 
every time Jack Teagarden, Gene 
Krupa, Timmy Dorsey — all those 
guys — sat in with us." 

The Paradise survived the De- 
pression. the difficult postwar 
years when many other venues 
closed and the advent of televi- 
sion, but inevitable decline set in 
with rock ’a* roll and the deterio- 
ration of Uptown in the ’60s. 

In 1966. John Pinder was a 
wide-eyed 21-year-old “on my 
way to the rest of the world" from 
New Zealand when “one thing led 
to another in Sydney, a hard-liv- 
ing city in winch a young man and 
his money are easily separated.” 

Underground culture was 
flourishing. He’d never met peo- 
ple who actually wrote songs be- 
fore. He opened a nightclub 
called The Last Laugh that com- 
bined tightrope walkers over the 
tables (sweat dripped into the 
beer), acrobats, jugglers, ele- 
phants, comedians and rock 
roll. He employed 120 people, the 
dub is called “legendary." 

After 10 years and three more 
dubs. Pinder could no longer ig- 
nore the fact that you can invent 
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John Pinder wants to bring Stnafls’ Paradise, a jazz shrine of the T 20s, back to fife. 
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the wheel down in the Land of Oz 
and nobody would hear about it 
in the Northern Hemisphere. He 
was elected to the beard of the 
Australia Council, an arts fund- 
ing body. He helped deride how 
to “carve up millions" and “man- 
aged to twist a few dollars to a few 
crazy people from tune to time.” 
He toured the world once a year, 
looking at talent and presenting 
it, but Pinder could see his life 
stret ching into predictable old age 
m Melbourne. There was, “well, 
cot quite panic but let's call it a 
pre ssing need to get out.” 

Last January, feeling like Croc- 
odile Dundee in Harlem, he 
moved with his wife Dasha and 
their baby daughter into an apart- 
ment on Hamilton Terrace, a 
street with a lot of charm north of 
City College. He had sot reallv 
given living in Harlem much 
thought, he just wanted to be near 
his work. 

“We were totally accepted from 
the beginning." he says. “Having 
a baby is a great entree. Not being 


American certainly helped. Fun- 
nily ennug h, there’s money up 
there — a surprisingly substantial 
lower middle class, and childless 
people who have good jobs and 
want to go out in the evening 
without gang Downtown. Most 
of them are God-fearing Chris- 
tians who like to dance. They 
choose to Live in Harlem because 
they believe they can help spade a 
renaissance of black political, in- 
tellectual and economic activity. 

“The main problem is avoiding 
the cross fire, both metaphysical 
and physical. It is very important 
to have the right church people 
and the Harlem Urban Dorelcp- 
ment Corporation on your side. 
You’ve got to be reasonably street 
smart. When you see a street with 
no children on it. you’d better be 
careful. It's extremely touchy." 

Meanwhile, Tony Knox's Aus- 
tralian investments went sour. Al- 
ready in for more than 5100,000, 
he has come to see Smalls* as 
anything but Paradise and wants 
out. This summer, at the age of 45. 


Pinder found himself without a 
job. But the project had become 
essential for him, it was the big- 
gest challenge of Ms Hfe, he wasrt 
about to let go. 

From the beginning they had 
been perceived as “foreigners ar- 
riving in Harlem with toe money 
to do the job. I still consider that 
to be a necessary act of faith. 
Hustling for bread in Hartem 
would be an enormous mistake. 
There’s a lot of dirty money up 
there and the people want to 
make sure we're dean. European 
money is considered dean." 

So John Pinder is combing Eu- 
rope in search of people with 
clean money and enough Imagfr 
nation for what he admits is on 
the surface a “terrifying” invest- 
ment. "Going to Harlan is Ore 
crossing a real border,” he says, 
“It's an old and very rich culture. 
It's exciting If it’s true that New 
York is a machine that lubricates 
on human flesh, then Harlem is 
the serious steam coming off the 
top." 
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Rushdie and Publisher 


Satan fadrife *atf be French " 


printing m unofficial translations* 
“The Satanic Verses* IUustmedby 
sexually explicit drawings. In July, 
the magazine “Passages" published 
selections from the novel along 
with drawings that Rush*:' s-pob- 
Esher, aristas Borafc ca&ed 
“scatritogtatl.” In Febnttry.tbe 
late Ayttofiah RntaOifa KhwndoJ 
called on Moslems to fcffl Rushdie 
for having written a work that he 
said blasphemed Islam 

• p • . ■ 

The developer c#; a drug that - 
brings on abortion cariy in peg- 
nancy has been namedas atvnmer 
of tlie Lasker Award, one of the 
most prestigious U-S. medical re- 
search prizes. Ur. Rtfenne-Enfle 
Bautieu, 62, a French endocrindo- 
gist. received the mind for his 
work in developing rite drag RU 
486. After the pill was intrnd»v»d 
in France a yekr ago. the mamifao 
turer, Roussel Udaf. withdrew it 
aired threats from anti-abortion 
groups. The French atsvenunem 
ordered it back on the market. 
American opponents of abortion 
have denounced the award of (he 
. but campaigners for abortion 
t the prize will speed up tire 
‘,’s introduction to tire U.S. 


Professor James A^YnABen of , 
the University of low* has received • 
the Swedish Academy's IS89 Craa- 
foord — or alternative Nobel Prize 
— from King Cxrf XVlGttsUf for 
his exploration of space In its cita- 
tion. the academy raid Van Allen, 

75. had been awarded the prize for 
“his pioneering exploration of 
space, in particular the discovery of 
radian or Van Allen belts around 
our planet Earth.” 

□ 

, Leona Hefeasftey, who is already 
fiong a stiff sentence for evasion 
of U.S. income taxes, is the focus of 
a nwltimtilian dollar dml racke- 
teering suit brought by a former 
employee. WBbtt Mtifer, an offi- 
cer and the former president of a 
Hdmdey-owncd real estate man- 
agement company* , is seeking a 
wait $9 nrilnos from Hehnsey. 
Hebnsky was convicted cri Aug. 30 
by a Tederal jury that found ber A v 
guilty of evading SI J2 million in k 
taxes by charging a tag list of 
personal luxuries: and everyday 
household items to her business op- 
erations. ■' • 
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regte a t ic . u i ate dgi cf French re- 
tjsend & 9 C* stxxvxrd insgd 
teteate Wrf* or date !3E A»iw 
Visor Huge. 75116 Fare, Franca. Tet 
(1)47^4:6?. 


i EMPLOYMENT 

DOMESTIC 
POSmONS WANTED 

THE HUSH COFMECTION Au fan. 
medten helps, nonrees awdobb for 
ponten thranhexe Europe. Au fan 
abo required for f a m de i m Ireland A 
UR. 6 ur 4 »Jat'n, 253 o Upper 
Newenrads Id, Belfap, Northern 
Irefand 8 T 4 3 JF Tel 0232 tfUM. 

1 AM AMHWCAN 
rienced. team, 
monxngi Pans 43 80 


Nl BABYSITTER exp*- 
i. Hourly wgri. UJ 
3 80 15W 


; AUTOS TAX FREE 

. TRASCO KSMEN. Tax free new and 
1 used Ala Audi. BMW. PorL Mer- 
j cede*. Opel, Wy. 

( Vaba Stondown 3R 

i KAC 1/630201 T«L B42V633QU. 
i TRASCO MEM« Meode + Aed 
' Armored oi l steeldied Imoejiei 
) foam pad. 5* xex fce nm T&.&XXL 
! Bremen 77 Germany. TW 246GA Fmt 
t (0)4217630305. W PK?1 763300. 


LmOAHON. HOSTRAnON 
TRADOMIDa. hwwn a objow 

Ftor o 8 «ssr tegd xeDMelii 

jwofif warm To 
SB*. 40 Wbl Sk*«A Stefa 3134 
Near Ye*. New Y«fc TOMS 


FOR SALE & WANTO) 

WANT®; Umn Amenoat and Goo 
Abtan p gUteg s. 703 Ponaio Cteve, 
Vfag CA 920KD5A 

ARTS 


AUTO SERVICES 


Tribune. \ 


> Gedex. Branca. 


AM 8 BCAN MALE/ 247 fiving in Pbris. 

recta employ net * . Teodwr asaaan/ ' 

Engfah/or cor aomb fo postiort. Urn- , 
vertHy eduen n on in USA. Aim enovry . 
welcome Tet Peris 4331 Bob/ . 


EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

COMPUTER AFPUCATIGNS 


InstrjCtets needed a compute: appko- . 
docs {sefowere podoge ^ , computer I 
rdea. are! SS M- Heart Anencan ■ 
Lhivmay ci pene n a desist** Doc. ; 

pkofbskxwi, isjsrrowwnTK. | 

Yale MA. fans band, recta o^n- j ™ 


; AUTO SHIPPING 

' ' TRANSCAR 17 m de Fri relate. 75008 
1 P am. Tel 42256444. Nee 9321 355a 
. AcSwerp 232 9985. Cams 933? 4344 

AUTOS TAX FREE 


UCEN5E PUTB exysrel Fret soUark 
Punshon KM Bon 49, LONDON 
WC 1 N 3XL Tet ’.-4045311 Fax 1- 
8469911 We Mure a^r car atones. 


FAUVE PBdOD. Axcwncon dtokr teeta 
» buy dretf from wmm ManmA 
Motese. Ctanmu Dufy, Canaan, Iro- 
are. Also Benho Moneol aed Maw 
Crew*. Dbbteton rend T ii ep bo rw . 
VersaSm (0-1)395294 59. 


BOOKS 


j anOnu 
Bax 1099,92521 


rnwnlina. i 
Cdx.Fiaire 


•unites throughout m 

UWVBtSITY OF MARYLAND 


YOUNG LADY seeks wd pad tempo - 1 

ray poction a Ffersonol A&sfcmr in ! 
London. Tdk UK 0 B 60 220488 ' 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


HOTELS 


ITALY 


ROME - SOU AL PANTHEON 
Orenang, hatariad bridba Teh 6- 
dTBIMtirTIx: 626424. Fax: 65<8S22 


HOTELS 


TEALY 


HOTa DONQHUBtRA. Via Boas d 
Leone 14, Roma Tri 67J1AI . Tteexi 
614552 ■ ran 6840828. 


HOTELS 


TTEBUMDFOra HOTEL 

BOCHRLTEm STRST 

BAKER STREET 

LONDON WI 
TeL: 01-486 3103 
TUc Z62S94 Btanfdg 
Fate D14872786 
FiAy rehjrbr^ied. kkoally lo- 
cated. comtonabte London 
Hotel. Full English breakfast, 
TV. coffee /lea makers, hair- 
dryers. direct dial phones, 
complimentary newspapers 
Single Room £43.95 + VAT 
TWfn/Doubte £54.95 + YAT 
One minute Baker Street, 
Madam Tussauds 


f fixed 

/ LE BRISTCBTN. 

^ Four ua« !« >«» Ml&m ' 


OBSERVATORY 
HOUSE HOTEL 
KENSINGTON 

37 Homton Street 
London W8 7NR 

T- 01-837 6353/01-937 1577 
FWc 01-038 3585 
Tbc 91 4872 OBSEHV G 

HIGHLY REGARDED 
ELEGANT BED 
& BREAKFAST 
HOTEL IN A PERIOD 
MANSION EXCELLENT 
LOCATION. 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


TOlte NEW AND EXCTnt-G HOTEL 
IN THE HEART 
Of THE SWISS FRENCH MJ-5 


Mai Ur IJV una and Mwer hofadan 
ntempoRnlMIcmn udwann 


HOTEL L£ BRISTOL 
CH-IMYibn 

IN OSTfctt W l Ti *?• SM bm-di 
hTtCJ'JMDJ* 

I W l tw » •• : RHaurum, kdiOy ant bar 
booKU- - m ui nd-fev^aol 
r V)U9h ' prifa 


Hom V6A.NitaiFW.faT 




TW EXECUTIVE HOT1L 

57 PONTSTRffiT 
KNIGHTSBraOGE 
LONDON SWTXOBO 

TEL.: Or-581 2424 

Fax: 01-5899456 
TELEX 941 3498EXECUTG 
Elegance, privacy, 
and axcepbonei value 
m ore « The world's 

nwa tashoraofa 
ne ^ 1 tiOurhoods Buffet 
style English bnaaktast 
inducted 

Srngle E49.9S + V AT 
OoubtaTTvyln £ 74.95 * VAT 


WILLETT HOTR 

32 SLOANE GARDB4S 

IONDONSW1W8DJ. 

TBu 01 -824 8415 
TH£X 926678 WRiETG 
FAX. 01-824 8415 

Smoi Oxjr«Mr Town 
Huure, off Storee Square, 

AI modvn fodEfee. 

Ful Engfidi breckfad 
indoBve of ram 

Sn^e £44.95 + VAT 
DwbWTwh: £59.95+ VW 
bta Sngta £19.95 + VAT 


HUNTINGDON HOUSE 

An degas block of fjnatecd xxi. 
mob mated m (Cbbubmi. pfai- 
b«b 1 for eay ecces to vntnSy at] cf 
s riw unctrea. Hnnmalon 

srsasss-Tiss 

"WHY Im d ptMthcprivacyandtate- 
PMBMOfate lowabaaKcwidid die 
awegaiia wet rexdd «pal from 
sain, rnm sumce ■ a bedroom. 

9 " te* non visit w Londai make 
imre jw Kraungteo 

200-222 Cronnsfifl Road. 

„ London SW5Q5W. 

T«L: 01 J734S25/6C7/8/9 
_ Oi-2? 2388/9. , 


HOTELS 


ITALY 


ROME, HOTa VICTORIA ***• 
moderttt rotej, mtrxrart, cmtrd, 

T2’^g3931. S’lfel 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON BOUND? ASTON COURT 

HOTH- Extraody wd 1 and newly 
appointed prrWte hold in a very cen- 
trxi London hxdfon of West Kmt- 
angton. Idad for bums and hofiday 

traveller. SAXSO unalo. E57.50 
daidde/twre. AI pioei induBve of 
15% government tax ad hi Engfah 
brwifau. Tel 01-6024954. Fiscal- 
371-1338. The 919208 ASTON G. 


ES9 PER MGtfT/SUTE Kensington, 

^ deeping up to 4._ Privacy S 
comfort, dofly maid service, awato 


Sr, 


. Tel or. 

01-3734451 Tlx; 29S441. B. 
Knaresbonough PI. London SW 5 OTG. 

FRANCE 


HOTELS 


FRANCE 


- ONTO VR1£ ETOtLE *•» 
fOtanps Byrees - Etoie Porte Mofct) 

- CBdlRE VII1F MAT1GNON •** 
(Champs Bysees ■ Awe Mafignan) 

Eodi room with beph, Engfah T.V, 
nvteba, MnWL. 

Rat» Frem fa50 to F1050 
HB FOR AU R4T faadmpngfo] mn) 
16 bailie of charpagns 
Free Trft in the marring 
Resenatiork 

Tel (1) 43J05&.18 or 41257101 
Cetera Reservation; Telex 650343F. 


HOTELS 


PHILIPPINES 


ADMKAl HOTH, Roan Bhd. Maria 
Tel 5210711 Tbc 74 24QC8 ADHOfH. 
PM. Ofe< 5222018. Hntf dost 110 
room fixing Maria Say. 

LOW COST FUGHTS 


N L CE * J&P- W MAIMAISON, 

;** NN Ben Western, 4B Bid Victa 
“00 Mre T«t 93 87 62 56 
I™ «W1,0F. 46 rooms, ai oom fo rt s . 
^4or TV uAb lUSA, UK. W. 
GyMny, faW nea the sea 1 st dots 
wwm , confeiM n^ 


PAMS - Ftaa Mjrafa— i ’"NKlO 

Ave. E. ZtAl 1-2-3 roam flats, bteh. 
kflthen, fridge. Tel {1) 45 77 72 00 


0EGRE5 DE NOTRE DAME. Chonteio 

hterf. Tutored, oolm, Lotte Quarter, 
F300. 10 rue da Grands Dagra, 
75005 Paris. Tefe 41216138 


LEISURE 


When Visiting London 

Enjoy you Stay in fine 
Heart of BSayicdi at 

* CURZON COURT * 

56 Canton SL * and * 39 HUI SL 
Mayfair London WI Y 7 PP 

Tel: (44-1) 499-4121 * Far (44-1) 491-7476 
Tlr 23660PEMG 

Oar Luxury Fandshad Apqrhniwihc 

Studios * One or Two Bedroom Apartments 
Each Apartment has its own Lounge 
and fully fitted Kitchen: One or Two Bathrooms 
The Apartments, located in Mayfair, 
are within easy walking distance of wcadilly, 
Hyde Park, Oxford, Regent and Bond Streets, 
and most Theaters, Cinemas and Museums 
* Full Hotel Service * 

AMEX • VISA * MASTERCHARGE 

* 24 Hour Porterage * Colour TV 

* Daily Maid Service *In House Video 

* Same Day * Direct Did Telephone 

Personal Laundry ” Far & Telex Service 

“limousine Service 


ACCESS VOYAGE5 

^FloS? "°raOO iP 
Sat FhncsKo FI 590 F 31 B 0 

Ute Angeles R5W F3180 

AJfanta FT 795 F3380 

DJm FI 795 F3380 

Chicngo FI 400 F2S00 

f*amt FU90 F29» 

Washington FI 560 F292D 

Materoi ROW R890 

Wxxbuvw P22S0 F4Q95 

RtedeJanere F3195 F5150 

80 S F459S F6550 

Tokyo F3990 F6750 

Cartebetxi FI 690 P2780 

ond more desiteorioro „ 

Dricoirt on 1st & buaness d aa 
Rda ubjca 10 mxMaa&m 
Restrictions may apply 
Tab |!J 40.13.02.02 4 4121.46. 94 
A rm Wen* I as cot . 75001 Paris 
Metro - RBI Oretetet Ire Haflre 
(Ik. IJ5.11 l)_ood also 

ACCE55M LYONS 
Toot Cnrft Lyonnais, 129 rue S e mi te 
69003 Lyore. Tsljifl 7B 63 67 77 
Book now bf phene w 8 h credit card 


THE! 

bn BosreJdom 30, 

D490Q HeKfaBserg, Wos Germany. 

Tet 10622"/ 37 S3 OC 
FbfcPifflJI / 37 83 00 . 

NATIVE ENGLISH SPEAKBJS nested J 

to rereh about 14 bn per vmek. Must { 

be SC or horn ««£d work papers. 1 
Gucranteed mcrtWyjday 5end CV. 
& phone number to rormocom, 57 roe) 
St Anne. Rais Z 1 


TRANSCO 

Tax free can 

Solos - dipping ■ wumw . 

We keep a csratare stack of note 

Eurcpeai aid Japanese mries compel 

ehrety priced. [No KH3 or US SpecsL 
Ask for our moftMolor cteofog. 

TRAN 5 CQ NV, 95 Noenfartaan, 
2 QM ANTWERP, KLGIUM 
IT 323 / 543 6240 7 x 35207 Tire b 
Free 323/542 5897 


j BOATS/YACHTS 

CHAKTSA YACHT N GRS 0 E dead 
I from lorgrer Aset Owoers. Vdsf 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


CPJRAI ■ IOWXW IACCOMMODA- r 

TOH Trovri, pouibly smaB win*, 
ofeed to eduatod Lody companion. 
Dmmr. Tel Lxidon 01 581 3109. | 


Consta nt Stack of Neve 
BMW 8 PORSOC A FBKAJH 
BMW 750IAL Btadk DM108M0 
911 Turbo '88 DMT 23, W 
MAWGAN WCSW1T2B&M) 
Tetra7aiio9 
Foe pa 7383137 


BOOKS M PMNTi CffSi SOfTWAK 
Y« coo a al your Midi wuh one 
latter Or FAX tow. BIS WOKDWBt 
to* s, 15 Walden 9 , Concord, MA 
01742 or FAX ptlfl 3698501 


TOBhVVS 

tmmkmsAL 
MABKTPLACE 
' Appears on 


Pag® 4 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


btoUeaus, Piroere Tel 419 J 71 , Fax; 
4137805 


NO VAT, NO ANNUAL CONTROL 
CocAfatetefoy of owners’-^.- for your 
new boat hoe brochure Goredrod 

Monne Conrettrees. POB 829. Gfc- 

rotor. fauSOTWOl. Tie 2110 G 
Group GX. Tab 35879013 / 79038 . 

BEAUTY SERVICES 


USURY • STANDARD SAUNAS for 
sale. Dfrocf fodory. SAMARFTAINE 
deportme nt 5 ID 0 L rue da Rhmfi, Pons 
Stand 5 , store 1 ti 14 th ocL (Farm & 
Beauty fair. We oho reek d sl i fauta r s 
worldwide. Come to Sana Hus stood. 
Tot [11 40 41 21 35 . factory phone; 
( 33 ) 84 29 07 14 . Telex 360963 


International Business Message Center 


TRAVAC TO THE USA 
HOM AU. CNH EUROPE TO 

major us arcs 

r.NYQ BOSTON 
; 222 

MUSOS 222 

FW*R*T ZJ2 

GB4EVA 230 

LONDON , 193 

MCE 242 

PAHS 232 

a*?* .... .. .. 

Foths 

cn^cord 

Tat; United ICnorfotn (0572) 724484 
free |«72) 724492 


unui szsj 

b Sen ISMor H add tax and 

rity. Book by Phone or fat Poy by 

fa card te LES or UK L 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVE! 

Pubbh Your batman mam 
«• Mm tat tir na tiomd HenaU Tri • 
bona, whom man Shan a third 
of a nffibn roodenr world - 
wide mete of whom an in 
barman and mduttry, wffl 
rood it. Jute tafax at (fans 

673595] baton 70 am. an- 

wurmg that w » con talax you 

bade, indeala wh i ch mayor 
a-arSt card yen with to chargw 
H to, tha aerator and aspira- 
tion data, and your mousy# 
emt qo p oar wimai 4 8 heart. 
Photo oho induda yam ad- 
data end te l e phon e number 

hr ear Oar. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


AGGRESSIVE INVESTOR/ 
PURCHASER 

to work with or tataover operations of 
Meesrful e auhtsli od wBd wm g promo- 
tems <anpaty, f sp e at oi» io n p rinring, 
Irodmg stomps and scnftn 
■|“teis. Owner retiring, lo ca te d in 
(Mono, Canada, m busnes crer 25 


WOODWDE scheduled departure at 

f* tewotf ever ifacoute: economy or 

1st dm arfaro. Croifit cords posabte. 
Pont 42 89 10 81 » Foe 42 56 250 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


adare ncrairr SERVICES 

HAW A LARGc SELECTION Of 

APWTMENTS AVAILABLE IN CENTRAL 

LOfrOON FOR LONG 08 SHORT 
LETS, TaffHONE LONDON 376 4932 

FAX 376 5881 TEEX 916992 CASCOW 

. Sute 8, London Hone, 

266 fata flood, Lrndon SW10 9& 


HOTa MIMOSA, Ko/Turkey Q7S80. 
Worm* Winter 'm tvESteronS: 
S400 / ntor* or Sias/week, double 
roam, bed & bnmfost. Mere term 
mriobfa. TeL 903226-1272. fare 90- 
3226-1368. Tlx.- 0607-56530 C 


WE SUPPLY 
BRAND NAME GOODS 

And otho- produett for expert 0 
eenpeuive pnoes. Abo PhuBsuMi* 

fatoOl -586 £ 71 7 . Tetat 26 S 930 . 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


GRHCE A USS 10 Mio. mtodrial and 
eanRWtaaf oomp m iy produdno edWe 
cris, foes and mtagarines md *nto- 

teg a range of oomd loads and 

cheeses, wfti corapltee ides network 
thnsufihoie toe conriry and on annual 
of over 33 X, seeks as assodo- 
inn with at mtermte un al compcxiy to 

SAB. GC, Fax: 4834669 . 


SAYE UP TO 75 % on your presort 
cost for bed rept waniu t xj n te Hewn- 
rote. Write to- MDP SA, POB 511 , 
1211 Geneva 1 , Swtaerlmi. 


AMERICAN l INTERNATIONAL Ven- 

ters Crojafas intenotad in Anoricai 
feahxw r3ra oort ua Tom Adm P.O 
Bat 20003. Greeley Squaa Stafar^ 
New York. NY 10001 .W2USA. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


RNE5T BWESIZmi IETTB 
Award wring Hbay SdxAx Letter 
to 26d< yectoWorkrt highest 
nroriat odvisaf. - * *■ " 


Bwker. $ 275 /wcr. ISO/nial. FBIC. 
Box 622 . CM -1001 lairem. Swfae rtand 
-THE UU 1 MA 1 E PSWSlETTSt- 


- PERSIAN BUGS AND CAVIAR - 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


IMMIGRATION NATURALISATION 
wfopel to raadmcy/rifr 
reretap m the K, Cawda and fioudi 
fononren mmrre. VWory Connt- 
^Ctejwte anauiria obo handled 
n£ON, PO flat 6926. Zurich CH- 
_ 8023, T«l (1)2146231 Pnx fipUdSM 


IOMWN ADWB5 BOND STREET. 

htaa * 5“* T *foi Co n for ence 
rocrn. Col 0T-49M192. Tx miff 11 


YOUR SWISS Connection Your 

Svntoejajd iutf write: Seres C, 

I Cuno, CH or lel-f 4l)Vl/71 3866/ Fax 


*tettan, careo | 

EwKflrasi 


SECURITY AND 
SURVEILLANCE 


INSHJE INFORMATION 



1211 Geneve 12 Pete (4122) 4i7aBl. !- 


iwnrt Pinrote Deterthre 

OMeremUSAandEerepe 
Mrdwel Scott < A ssod atee 

Tet 31-3440.2221 1 
fax: 31 -344022130 


Imprimt par Offprint, 73 netk t’Exmpie. 7 5018 Paris. 


PRIME BANK 
GUARANTEES 

Ysxteen C^ted tfosteess Fmona 
Eed Estate Long Term Finance 
and fincrad Guarantees 
Afl Types rf Projedi 
No ConwKson Uno/Funded 

WwMKI nwWIfl 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Needed to act as Lason for in 
mjhe procesring cf these 


PtaiM reply in Engfah 
VH4TURS CAPITAL CONSULTANIS 

Investment Banlen 
Ittl l Venfura BhrtL, Saite 999 
faring Cdlforota 91436 USA 


TeteK H13S5 Verna ISA 
1691 


Fas No,: (818) 905? A 


TeL 


M (818) 
(818) 7 


894M32 


OFFICE SERVICES 


YOW G«MAN oma phone, telex. 

mejl, darecMm Mcrahm. 

qrtfo Fr-a*rt-sk'. li iooo du» 

I. T4t 8211735 07 31 fax, 
0211/35 23 89. 


YOUR ADDRESS net* Cton* Byiere 
U?. tew 1 W 7 ), 5 
75008 ten. Mcrijfan*. ofifore Tel 
1 x 642504 . Fax 4256 2835 


4359 4704 . 71 x 1 


ANSWERWG SBtVKE IN PARtSr 

BHVCE PAT: 146099595 T* 270560 


OFFKES FOR SALE 


RARE, SANT LAZARE 
160SQJA OfTKE 

FOR SALEM PARS 
LUXURIOUSLY RSN0VAT8). 

J. TUSON, TEL: 43.59.06.06 


In October. 

executives in the 
Duty Free trade from 
Asia, Africa, Europe 
tiie Middle East 
andtheAm&icas 
will turn heir attention 
to the Tax Free Worid 
Conference and 
Exhibition in Cannes. 
But firet, they’ll turn 
thar attention to 
The International 
Herald Tribune. 

paaep ^n. on boar d mlgnaodnalcanien. And .nh. Tax FfK 

g sgaas aassas* 

• PtittitiaGcvpyinPsin 

• Penny LoweinLemdon 

• Lauterhadiin Germany 

• Mkhad Cghixa- In New York 

• James McLeod in Hong Kong 

• Andrew ^ Thomas hr Singapore 


1 1146 379379 
{hS.l64&i: 
160)726755 
1 212)7520890 
15)561-0616 
i 2116478/9 

WU triwwiwr. 






gnioNALM * | 

i^eribunc 

MtenallWXMWMlW 


--Igffe 

amttZX. 



































